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[I owe an apology to the few scholars who may happen to 
read this hasty jeii d'esprit^ for the inconsistent method in 
which I have spelt Greek names. The rule which I have 
tried to follow has been this: When the word has been 
hopelessly Latinized, as Phoebus ” has been, I have left it 
as it usually stands ; but in other cases I have tried to keep 
the plain Greek spelling, except when it would have seemed 
pedantic, or when, as in the word “Tiphus”, I should have 
given an altogether wrong notion of the sound of the word. 
It has been a choice of difficulties, which has been forced on 
me Idv our strange habit of introducing boys to the Greek 
myths, not in their original shape, but in a Homan disguise.] 



PEEFACE 


My dear Children, 

Some of you. have heard already of 
the old Greeks; and all of you, as you grow up, 
will hear more and more of them. Those of you 
who are boys will, perhaps, spend a great deal of 
time in reading Greek books; and the girls, though 
they may not learn Greek, will be sure to come 
across a great many stories taken from Greek 
history, and to see, I may say every day, chings 
which we should not have had if it had not been 
for these old Greeks. You can hardly find a well- 
written book which has not in it Greek names, and 
words, and proverbs; you cannot walk through a 
great town without jiassing Greek buildings; you 
cannot go into a well-furnished room without seeing 
Greek statues and ornaments, even Greek patterns 
of furniture and paper; so strangely have these old 
Greeks left their mark behind them upon this 
modern world in which we now live And as you 
grow up, and read more and more, you will find 
that we owe to these old Greeks the beginnings of 
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all our matliematics and geometry — that is, the 
science and knowledge of numbers, and of the 
shapes of things, and of the forces which make 
things move and stand at rest; and the beginnings 
of our geography and astronomy; and of our laws, 
and freedom, and politics — ^that is, the science of 
how to rule a country, and make it peaceful and 
strong. And we owe to them, too, the beginning 
of our logic — ^that is, the study of words and of 
reasoning; and of our metaphysics — that is, the 
study of our own thoughts and souls. And last 
of all, they made their language so beautiful that 
foreigners used to take to it instead of their own; 
and at last G-reek became the conamon language of 
educated people all over the old world, from Persia 
and Egypt even to Spain and Britain. And there- 
■fote it was that the New Testament was written in 
Greek, that it might be read and understood by all 
the nations of the Roman empire; so that, next to 
the Jews,' and the Bible which the Jews handed 
down tO' us, we owe more to these old Greeks than 
to any people upon earth. 

Now you pust.; remember one thiug — that 
“Greeks” was not their real name. They called 
themselves alAvapys.. “HelJens”, but the Romans 
miscalled them Greeks; , and we have taken that 
wrong name from the Romans — it would take a 
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long time to tell you why. They were made up 
of many tribes and many small separate states; 
and when you hear in this book of Minuai, and 
Athenians, and other such names, you must re- 
member that they were all different tribes and 
peoples of the one great Hellen race, who lived in 
what we now call Greece, in the islands of the 
Archipelago, and along the coast of Asia Minor 
(Ionia, as they call it), from the Hellespont to 
Rhodes, and had afterwards colonies and cities 
in Sicily, and South Italy (which was called Great 
Greece), and along the shores of the Black Sea, at 
Sinope, and Kertch, and at Sevastopol And after 
that, again, they spread under Alexander the Great, 
and conquered Egypt, and Syria, and Persia, and 
the whole East. But that was many hundred 
years after my stories; for then there were no 
Greeks on the Black Sea shores, nor in Sicily, or 
Italy, or anywhere but in Greece and in Ionia. 
And if you are puzzled by the names of places in 
this book, you must take the maps and find them 
out. It will be a pleasanter way of learning 
geography than out of a dull l^|on«book. 

Now, I lov§ these old Hellens heartily; and I 
should be Very ungrateful to, -them if I did not, 
considerihg all that they have "taught me; and they 
seem to me like brothers, though they have aU 
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been dead and gone many hundred years ago. So 
as you must learn about them, whether you choose 
or not, I wish to be the first to introduce you to 
them, and to say, “ Come hither, children, at this 
blessed Christmas time, when all God’s creatures 
should rejoice together, and bless Him who re- 
deemed them all. Come and see old friends of 
mine, whom I knew long ere you were born. They 
are come to visit us at Christmas, out of the world 
where all live to God; and to tell you some of their 
old fairy tales, which they loved when they were 
young like you.” 

For nations begin at first by being children 
like you, though they are made up of grown men. 
They are children at first like you — men and 
women with children’s hearts; frank, and affec- 
tionate, and full of trust, and teachable, and loving 
to see and learn all the wonders round them; and 
greedy also, too often, .and passionate and silly, as 
children are. . , „ 

Thus these old Greeks W'ere teachable, and learnt 
from all the nations round. From the Pha'picians 
they learnt ship-building, and some say letters be- 
side; and from the Assyrians they learnt, pain ting, 
and carving, and building in wood' hud stdne; and 
from the Egyptians they learnt astronomy, and 
Tnany things which you would not understands In 
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this they were like our own forefathers the North- 
men, of whom you love to hear, who,- though they 
Were wild and rough themselves, were humble, 
and glad to learn from everyone. Therefore God 
rewarded these Greeks, as He rewarded our fore- 
fathers, and made them wiser than the people who 
taught them in everything they learnt; for He 
loves to see men and children open-hearted, and 
willing to be taught; and to him who uses what he 
has got. He gives more and more day by day. So 
these Greeks grew wise and powerful, and wrote 
poems which will live till the world’s end, which 
you must read for yourselves some day, in English 
at least, if not in Greek. And they learnt to carve 
statues, and build temples, which are still among 
the wonders of the world; and many another 
wondrous thing God taught them, for which we 
are the wiser this day. 

For you must not fancy, children, that because 
these old Greeks were heathens, therefore God did 
not care' for them, and taught them nothing. 

The Bible tells us thafeht '■'vvas not so, but that 
God’s mercy is over all flis works, and that He 
understands the -hearts of all people, and fashions 
all their' works! . ' And St. ^aul told these old 
Greeks in after times, when, they had srown 
wicked and fallen low, that they ought to have 
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kHown better, because they were God’s offspring, 
as their own poets had sai^; and that the good 
God had put thena where they were, to seek the 
Lord, and feel after Him, and find Him, though 
He was not far from any one of them. And 
Clement of Alexandria, a great Father of the 
Church, who was as wise as he was good, said that 
God had sent down Philosophy to the Greeks from 
heaven, as He sent down the Gospel to the Jews. 

For Jesus Christ, remember, is the Light wdio 
lights every man who conies into the world. And 
no one can think a right thought, or feel a right 
feeling, or understand the real truth of anything 
in earth and heaven, unless the good Lord Jesus 
teaches him by His Spirit, which gives man under- 
standing. ’ 

But these Greeks, as St. Paul told them, forgot 
what God had taught, them, and, though they 
were God’s offspring, worshipped idols of wood 
and stone,' and fell at last into sin and shame', and 
then, -ofr. course, into cowardice arid slavery, till they 
perished out of that heaUtiful land whicly G&d had 
given them for so many yearsi 
'For, like all nations who have left '^i^ything 
behind them, beside mere moun# of eartfri they 
believed at first in the One True God who hiade 
ail heaven and earth-f But after a while, like ..all 
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other nations, they began to worship other gods, 
or rather angels and spirits, who (so they fancied) 
lived about their land. Zeus, the Father of gods 
and men (who was some dim remembrance of the 
blessed true God), and Hera his wife, and Phoebus 
Apollo the Sun-god, and Pallas Athene who taught 
men wisdom and useful arts, and Aphrodite the 
Queen of Beauty, and Poseidon the Euler of the 
Sea, and Hephaistos the King of the Fire, who 
taught men to work in metals. And they honoured 
the Gods of the Eivers, and the Nymph-maids, 
who they fancied lived in the caves, and the 
fountains, and the glens of the forest, and all 
beautiful wild places. And they honoured the 
Erinnues, the dreadful ' sisters, who, they thought, 
haunted guilty men until their sins were purged 
away. And many other dreams they had, which 
parted the One God into many; and they said, 
too, that these gods did things which would be a 
shame and sin for any man to .do. And when their 
philosophers arose', and told them that God .was 
One, they, would not listen, "but-, loved their idols, 
and their wicked idol feasts, till they all came to 
ruin. we will talk of such sad things no more. 

Bufe' at the time of which this- little book speaks, 
they ‘had not fallen as low as that. They wor- 
shjppOji no idols, as far as I can find; and they 
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still believed in tbe last sis of tbe ten command- 
ments, and knew well what was right and wliat 
was wrong. And they' believed (and that was 
. what gave them courage) that the gods loved men, 
and taught them, and that without the gods men 
were sure to come to ruin. And in that they were 
right enough, as we know — more right even than 
they thought; for .without God we can do nothing, 
and all wusdom comes from Him. 

Now, you must not think of them in this l)ook 
as learned men, living in great cities, such as 
they weife afterwards, when they wrought all their 
beautiful works, but as country people, living in 
farms and walled villages, in a simple, hard- 
; so that* the greatest kings and 
*ii^^|||^d' their own meals, and thought it no 
shame, and made their own ships and weapons, 
and fed and h.arnessed their own horses; and the 
queens worked, wdth their maid-servants, and did 
all the business of the house, and spun, and wove, 
and made theif husbands’ clothes 

and their Own. So that a maii|fl|^honoured 
among them, not because he happened^ be rich, 
but according to his skill, and his strength, and 
courage, and the number of things which he could 
do. For they were but grown-up children, though 
they were right noble children too; and it was 
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with, them as it is now at school — the strongest 
and cleverest boy, though he be poor, leads all the 
rest. 

Now, while they were young and simple they 
loved fairy tales, as you do now. All nations do 
so when they are young: our old forefathers did, 
and called their stories “ Sagas I will read you 
some of them some day — some of the Eddas, and 
the Volusph, and Beowulf, and the noble old 
Romances. The old Arabs, again, had their tales, 
which we now call the “Arabian Nights”. The 
old Romans had theirs, and they called them 
“Fabulse”, from which our word “fable” comes; 
but the old Hellens called theirs “ Muthoi ”, from 
which pur new' word “ myth ” is taken. B^^^xt 
to those old Romances, which were. 

Christian middle age, there are. no fairy tales like ' 
these old Greek ones, for beauty, and wisdom, anii, 
truth, and for making children love noble' deeds, 
and trust in God to help 'them through. 

Now, why have- 1 called this bop^||||||l|iii|^^ 
Because . the naine which thA'HeHens. 

gave to lOTn who were b#ave and skilful, and dare 
do more .than other men. , At first, I think, that 
was" all it meant: .but after a time it came to mean 
something more; it came, to mean men who helped 
their country; men in those old. times, when the 
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country was half-wild, who killed fierce beasts and 
evil men, and drained swamps, and founded towns, 
and therefore after they were dead, were honoured, 
because they had left their country better than 
they found it. And we call such a man a hero in 
English to this day, and call it a “ heroic” thing to 
suffer pain and grief, that we may do good to our 
fellow-men. We may all do that, my children, 
boys and girls alike; and we ought to do it, for 
it is easier now than ever, and safer, and the path 
more clear. But you shall hear how the Hellens 
said their heroes worked, three thousand years ago. 
The stories are not all true, of course, nor half of 
them; you are not simple enough to fancy that; 
but the meaning of them is true, and true for ever, 
and that is — “ Do right, and God will help you 

Far LET Court, 

Ad'dent^ lS5o, '• 
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STORY I— PERSEFS 


HOW PERSEUS AKD HIS MOTHEB CAME TO SEEIPHOS 

O NCE upon a time there were two princes who 
were twins. Their names were Acrisius and 
Proetus, and they lived in the pleasant vale 
of Argos, far away in Hellas. They had fruitful 
rneadows and vineyards, sheep and oxen, great 
herds of horses feeding down in Lerna Fen, and 
all that men could need to make them blest: and 
yet they were wretched, becjMse they were jealous 
of each Other. From the ihoment they were born 
they began to quarrel ; and when they grew up 
each tried _ to takh'' away the other’s share of 
the kingdom, and- keep all for himself. So first 
Acrisius drove out Proetus; and he went across 
the seas, and brought home a foreign princess for 
his wife, and foreign warriors to help him, who 
were called? Cyclopes; and drove out Acrisius in 
his turn; and then they fought a long while up 
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and down tlie land, till tlie quarrel was settled, 
and Aerisius took Argos and one-lialf the land, 
and Prcetus took Tiryns and the other half. And 
Proetus and his Cyclopes built around Tiryns great 
"walls of unhewn stone, which are standing to this 
day. 

But there came a prophet to that hard-hearted 
Aerisius and prophesied against him, and said: 
r Because you have risen up against your own 
blood, your own blood shall rise up against you; 
because you have sinned against your kindred, 
by your kindred you shall be punished. Your 
daughter Danae shall bear a son, and by that son’s 
hands you shall die. So the Gods have ordained, 
and it wUl surely come to pass.” 

And at that Aerisius was very much afraid; but 
he did not mend his ways. He had been cruel to 
his ovm family, and, instead of repenting and being 
'kind to them, he went on to be more cruel than 
ever: for he shut up his fair daughter Danae in 
a cavern undergrouird, lined vdth brass, that np 
one might come near he|it ^,go he fancied himself 
more, cunning thtm the God's;,; but you will see 
presently whether lie wns able-ilo escape them. 

Now it came to pass that in time Danae bore 
a son; so beautiful a babe that any but King 
Aerisius would ha;Ve had pity on it. But he had 
no pity; for he took Danae and her babe' down 
to the sea-shore, and put them into a great chest 
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and thrust them out to sea, for the winds and the 
waves to carry them whithersoever they would. 

The north-west wind blew fi-eshly out of the 
blue mountains, and down the pleasant vale of, 
Argos, and away and out to sea. And away and 
out to sea before it floated the mother and her 
babe, while all who watched them wept, save that 
cruel father, King Acrisius, 

So they floated on and on, and the chest danced 
up and down upon the billow s, and the baby slept 
upon its mother’s breast: but th6 poor mother 
could not sleep, but watched and wept, and she 
sang to her baby as they floated; and the song 
W’hich she sang you shall learn yourselves some 
day. 

And now they are past the last blue headland, 
and in the open sea; and there is nothing round 
them but the weaves, and the sky, and the wind. 
But the waves are gentle, and the sky is clear, and 
the breeze is tender and low; ' for these are tlxe 
days when ‘Halcyone and Ceyx build their nests, 
and no storms ever the pleasant summer 

sea. ■' • ” ■■■ "' 

And who were. 'fiEa.lcy one and Geyx? You shall 
hear while the cflesf floats on. Halcyone w^as a ; 
fairy maiden, the daughter of the beach and of the 
wind. And she loved a sailoi*-boy, and married 
him; and none on earth were so happy as they. 
But at last Ceyx was wrecked; and before he 
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could swim to tlie shore the billows swallowed ^ 

> } him up. And Halcyone saw him drowning, md4\ 
W leapt into the sea to him; but in vain. Then the-l! 

I (Immortals took pity on them both, and changed 
\(them into two fair sea-birds; and now they build, 
m floating nest every year, and sail ap and down 
toappily for ever upon the pleasant seas of Greece. 

So a night passed, and a day, and a long day it 
was for Danae; and another night and day beside, 
till Danae was faint with hunger and weeping, and 
yet no land appeared. And ail the while the babe 
slept quietly; and at last poor Danae drooped her 
head and fell asleep likewise with her cheek against 
the babe’s. 

After a while she was awakened suddenly; for 
the chest was jarring and grinding, and the air was 
full of sound. She looked up, and over her head 
were mighty cliffs, all red in the setting sun, and_|, 
around her rocks and breakers, and fljing flakes 
of foam. She clasped her hands together, and 
shrieked aloud for "help. And when she cried, 
help met her; for’ now there came' over the rocks 
a tall and stately man, and looked down wondering 
upon poor Danae tossing about' in the chest among 
the waves. ' ' 

He wore a rough coat of frieze, and on his head 
a broad hat to shade his face; in his hand he 
carried a trident' for spearing fish, and over Ms 
shoulder was a easting-net; but Danae could see 
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that he was no common man by his statui-e, and 
his walk, and his flowing golden hair and beard; 
and by the two servants who came behind him, 
cariying baskets for his fish. But she had hardly 
time to look at him, before he had laid aside his 
trident and leapt down the rocks, and thrown his 
casting-net so surely over; Banae and the chest, 
that he drew it, and her, and the baby, safe ujDon 
a ledge of rock.' ' 

Then the fisherman took Banae by the hand, 
and lifted her out of the chest, and said — 

“ 0 beautiful damsel, what strange chance has^ 
brought you to tlris island in so frail a ship? 
Who are you, and whence? Surely you are some , 
king’s daughter; and this boy has somewhat more 
than mortal.” 

And as he spoke he pointed to the babe; for its 
face shone like the morning star. 

But Banae only held down her head, and sobbed 
out^-- : 

“ Tell me to \vhat land I have come, unhappy 
that I am; and among what men I have fallen!” 

And he said : Thw isle, is called Seriphos, and 
I am a Hellen, and dwell in it. I am the brother 
of Polydectes the' king; and men call me Dietys 
the Better, because I catch the fish of the shore.” 

Then Banae fell down at his feet, and embraced 
his knees and cried — 

“Oh, sir, have pity upon a stranger, whom a cruel 
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doom has driven to your land ; and let me live in 
your house as a servant; but treat me honourably, 
for I was once a king’s daughter, and this my boy 
(as you have truly said) is of no comm on race ,. I 
will not be a charge to you, or eat the bread of 
idleness; for I am more skilful' in weaving and em- 
broidery than all the maidens of my land.” 

And she was going on; but Dictys stopped her, 
and raised her up, and said: 

“ My daughter, I am old, and my hairs are 
growing gray; while I have no children to make 
f my home cheerful. Come -with me, then, and you 
shall be a daughter to me and to my wife, and this 
i babe shall be our grandchild. For I fear the Gods, 
|®|l;;shpw;:hps|0ali^,to.\all;;htrai%e^^^^^^ 
|;gPd«ddedsyllcA:e^V;<mes,f:alw®pl^ 

%hO' olo^Ahem/’- -• 

So Danae was comforted, and went home with 
Dictys the good, fisherman, and was a daughter to 
him and .tp his wife, till fifteen years were past. 




HOW PEESEUS VOWED A HASH VOW 

“niFTEEN years were past and gone, and the 
J- babe was now grown to be a tall kd.Vand a 
sailor, and went many voyages after merchandise 
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to the islands round. His mother called him Per- 
seus; but all the people in Seriphos said that he 
was not the son of mortal man, and called him 
the son of Zeus, the king of the Immortals. For 
though he was but fifteen, he was taller by a head 
than any man in the island; and he w-as the most 
skilful of all in running and wrestling and boxing, 
and in throwing the quoit and the javelin, and in 
rowing with the oar, and in playing on the harp, 
and in all which befits a man. And he was brave 
and truthful, gentle and courteous^ for good old 
Dietys had trained him well; and well it was for 
Perseus that he had done so. For now Danae 
and her son fell into great danger, and Perseus 
had need of all his wit to defend his mother and 
himself. 

I said that Dietys’ brother was Polydeetes, king 
of the island. He was not a righteous man, like 
Dietys; but greedy, and cunning,’ and cruel. And 
when he saw fair Danae, he wanted to 'marry her. 
But she would not; for she did not love him, and 
cared for no one but her boy, and her boy’s father, 
whom she never hop^ to see again. At last Poly- 
dectes became furious.; and while Perseus was away 
at sea he took poor Danae away from Dietys, say- 
ing, “ If you will not be my wife, you shall bo my 
slave.” So Danae was made a slave, and had to 
fetch water from the well, and grind in the mill, 
and perhaps was beaten, and wore a heavy chain, 
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because she would not marry that cruel king. 
But Perseus was far away, over the seas, in the 
island of Samos, little thinking how his mother 
was languishing in grief. 

Now one Samos, while the ship was 

lading, Perseus wandered into a pleasant wood 
to get out of the sun, and sat down on tlie turf 
and fell asleep. And as he slept a strange dreaift 
came to him — the strangest dream which he had 
ever had in his life. 

There came a lady to him through the wood, 
taller than he, or any mortal man; but beautiful 
exceedingly, with great gray eyes, clear and pierc- 
ing, but strangely soft and mild. On her head 
was a helmet, and in her hand a spear. And over 
her shoulder, above her long blue robes, hung a 
goat-skin, which bore up a mighty shield of brass, 
polished like a mirror. She stood and looked at 
him with her clear gray eyes; and Perseus saw 
that her eyelids never moved, nor her eyeballs, 
but looked straight through and through him, and 
into his very heart, As if she could' see all the 
secrets of his soul, and 'knew all that he had ever 
thought or longed for since the' ftay that lie was 
born. And Perseus dropped his eyes, trembling 
and blushing, as the wonderful lady spoke. 

" Perseus, you must do an errand for me.” 

“ Who are you, lady? And how do you know 
my name?” 
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“I am 'Pallas Athene ; and I know the tliougiit 
of all men’s hearts, and discern their manhood or 
their baseness. /And from the souls of clay I turn 
away, and they are blest, but not by me. They 
fatten at ease, like sheep in the pasture, and eat 
what they did not sow, like oxen in the stall. 
They grow and spread, like the gourd along the 
ground; but, like the gourd, they give no shade 
to the traveller, and when they are ripe death 
gathers them, and they go down unloved into hell, 
and their name vanishes out of the land. 

“But to the souls of fire I give more fire, and 
to those ■who are manful I give a might more 
than man’s. These are the heroes, the sons of 
the Immortals, who are blest, but not like the 
souls of clay. For I drive them forth by strange 
paths, Perseus, that they may fight the Titans 
and the monsters, the enemies of 'Gods and men. 
^Glhrough doubt and need, danger and battle, I 
drive them; and some of them are slain in the 
flower of youth, no man knows when or -where; 
and some of them win noble names, and a fair 
and green old age; but what will be their latter 
lend I know not, and none, savd" Zeus, the father 
' of Gods and nren. Tell me now, Perseus, which 
of these two sorts of men seem to yo»» more 
blest?” /■:' 

Then Perseus answered boldly; ‘better to die 
in the flower of youth, on the ohanee of winning 
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( > a noble name, tban to lire at ease like the sheep, 
|i and die unloved and unrenowned.” / 

' Then that strange lady laughed, and held up 
her brazen shield, and cried : “ See here, Perseus ; 
dare you face such a monster as this, and slay it, 
that I may place its head upon this shield?” 

And in the mirror of the shield there appeared 
a face, and as Perseus looked on it his blood ran 
cold. It was the face of a beautiful woman; but^ 
, , her cheeks were pale as death, and her brows were, 
knit with everlasting pain, and her lips were thin| 
and bitter like a snake’s; and instead of hair,' 
vipers wreathed about her temples, and shot ouiJ 
their forked tongues; while round her head wero 
folded wings like an eagle’s, and upon her bosom 
claws of brass. ' 

: And Perseus looked awhile, and then said; “If 

there is 'anything so fierce and foul on earth, it 
were a noble deed to kill it. Where can I find 
the monster?*' . 

Then the strange lady smiled again, ami said: 
“Not yet; you are too young, and too unskilled; 
for this is Medusa the'tSorgon, tho' mother of a 
monstrous l ^K)o d. Eetum to home, and do 
the work which waits thbre for you. You must||i 
play the man in’ that before I can tlnnk you 
worthy to go in search of the Gorgon,” ■ 

Then Perseus would have spoken, but the 
strange lady vanished, and he awoke; and behold, 
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it was a dream. But day and night Perseus saw 
before him the face of that dreadful woman, with 
the vipers writhing round her head. 

So he returned home; and when he came to 
Seriphos, the first thing which he heard was that 
his mother was a slave in the house of Poly- 
dectes. 

Grinding his teeth with rage, he went out, and 
away to the king’s palace, and through the men’s 
rooms, and the women’s rooms, and so through all 
the house (for no one dared stop him, so terrible 
and fair was he) till he found his mother sitting 
on the floor, turning the stone hand-mill, and 
weeping as she turned it. And he lifted her up, 
and kissed her, and bade her follow him forth. 
But before they could pass out of the room Poly- 
dectes came in, raging. And when Perseus sawf 
him, he flew upon him as the mastiff flies on the , 
boar. “Viliam and tyrant!” he cried;, “is this ' 
your respect for the Gods, and ' thy mercy to ; 
strangers and widows? You ,shaU ,die!” And 
because he had no sword h^roaughi up the stone 
hand-mill, and., lifted it . bo,;, dash out Polydeetesf 
brains. v 

. But his mot&r &ng jto Em,, shrieking, “ Oh, 
my son, w6 are- strangers and helpless in the land; 
and if you kill the king, all the people will fall 
on us, and we shall both die.” 

Good Piftys, too, who had come in, entreated 
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him. “ Remember that he is my brother. Re- 
member how I have brought you up, and trained 
you as my own son, and spare him for my sake.” 

Then Perseus lowered his hand; and Poly- 
deetes, who had been trembling all this while like 
a coward, because he knew that he was in the 
wrong, let Perseus and his mother pass. 

Perseus took his mother to the temple of 
Athene, and there the priestess made her one of 
the temple -sweepers; for there they knew she 
would be safe, and not even Polydeetes would 
dare to drag her away from the altar. And there 
Perseus, and the good Dictys, and his wife, came 
to visit her every day; while Polydeetes, not being 
able to get what he ’wanted by force, cast about 
in his wicked heart hoy^ he might get it by cun- 
ning. 

Now he was sure that he could never get back 
Danae as long as Perseus was in the island; so he 
made a plot to rid himself of him. And first he 
pretended to have forgiven Perseus, and to ha^'e 
forgotten Danaet so -that, for a while, all went as 
smoothly as ever. 

Next he proclaimed great feast, and invited to 
it all the chiefs, and land-owners, and the young 
men of the island, and among them Perseus, tliat 
they might all do him homage as their king, anrl 
i sat of his banquet in his hall 

On the appointed day they all came; and as 
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the Gustom was then, each guest brought his pre- 
sent with him to the king: one a horse, another 
a shawl, or a ring, or a sword; and those who had 
nothing better brought a basket of grapes, or of 
game; but Perseus brought nothing, for he had 
nothing to bring, being but a poor sailor-lad. 

He was ashamed, however, to go into the king’s 
presence without his gift; and he was too proud 
to ask Dietys to lend him one. So he stood at 
the door sorrowfully, watching the rich men go in; 
and his face grew very red as they pointed at him, 
and smiled, and whispered, “ What has that found- 
ling to give?” 

How this was what Polydeetes wanted; and as 
soon as he heard that Perseus stood without, he 
bade them bring him in, and asked him scornfully . 
before them all, “ Am I not your king, Perseus, 
and have I not invited you to my feast? Wliere 
is your present, then?” 

Perseus blushed and stammered, while all the., 
proud nien round laughed, and some of them 
began jeering him openly. “This fellow was 
thrown ashore here. like a piece of weed or drift- 
wood, and yet he is tbo proud to bring a, gift to -, 
the king.” 


though he does not know who his father 
is, he is vain enough to let the old women call him 
the son of Zeus.” 

And so forth, till poor Perseus grew mad with 
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shame, and hardly knowing what he said, cried 
out, — “ A present! who are you who talk of pre- 
sents? See if I do not bring a nobler one than 
all of yours together!” 

So he said boasting; and yet he felt in his heai’t 
that he was braver than all those scoffers, and 
more able to do some glorious deed. 

“Hear him! Hear the boaster! "What is it to 
be?” cried they all, laughing louder than ever. 

Then his dream at Samos came into his mind, 
and he cried aloud, “The head of the Gorgon.” 

He was half afraid after he had said the words; 
for all laughed louder than ever, and Polydeetes 
loudest of all. 

“You have promised to bring me the Gorgon's 
head? Then never appear again in this island 
without it. .Go!” 

Perseus ground his teeth with rage, for he saw 
that he had fallen into a trap; but his promise 
lay upon him, and he went out without a word. 

DownAo the.clifffe* he went, and looked across 
the bfroad blue sea; and he wondered if hia, dream 
were true, and prayed* in the . bitterness of his soul, 

“Pallas Athene, was my'dream true? and shall 
I sky the Gorgon? If thou didM^tlfclly show me 
her face, let me not come to shafne .a^. a liar and 
boastful. Rashly and angrily I promised; but 
cunningly and patiently will I perform.” 

I But there was no answer, .nor sign; neither 
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thunder nor any appearance; not even a cloud in 
, the sky. 

And three times Perseus called weeping, 
.“Eashly and angrily I promised; But cunningly 
and patiently will I perform.” 

Then he saw afar off above the sea a small 
white cloud, as bright as silver. And it came 
on, nearer and nearer, till its brightness dazzled 
his eyes. 

Perseus wondered at that strange cloud, for 
there was no other cloud all round the sky; and 
he trembled as it touched the cliff below. And 
as it touched, it broke, and parted, and within 
it appeared Pallas Athene, as he had seen her at 
Samos in his dream, and beside her a young man 
more light-limbed than the stag, whose eyes were, 
like sparks of fire. By his side was a scimitar of 
diamond, all of one clear precious stone, and on 
his feet were golden sandals,' from the heels of 
which grew living wings. ' 

They looked upon Perseus keenly, and yet they 
neter* moved their eyes; , -and they came up the 
cliffs towards him more, swiftly than the, sea-gull, 
and yet they never moved their feet, nor did the j 
breeze stir ‘Hhe ili>bes about their limbs; only the 
wings of tjie youth’s sandals quivered, like a> 
hawk’s when he hangs above the cliff. And Per-» 
seus fell down and worshipped, for he knew that 
.they were mere than man. 
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But Athene stood before Mm and spoke gently, 
and bid him have no fear. Then — 

,, ( “ Perseus,” she said, “ he who overcomes in one 

I I i trial merits thereby a sharper trial still. You have 
^ubK^^'ed Polydectes, and done manfully. Dare you 
I'jbrave Medusa the Gorgon?” 

; ■ And Perseus said, “ Try me; for since you spoke 
to me in Samos a new soul has come into my 
breast, and I should be ashamed not to dare any- 
thing which I can do. Show me, then, how I can 
do this!” 

“ Perseus,” said Athene, “ think well befoi^e you 
.attempt; for this deed requires a seven -years’ 
journey, in which you cannot repent or turn bacdc 
nor escape; but if your heart fails you, you must 
die in the Unshapen Land, where no man will ever 
find your bones.” 

^ v*' Better so than live here, useless and despised,” 
said Perseus. “ Tell me, then, oh tell me, fair and 
wise^^dess, of your great kindness and conde- 
seensRn, how I .can do but this one thing, and 
then, if need be, die!” 

Then Athene smiled and said — 

“Be patient, and listen; for if yon forget my 
words, you will indeed die. You must go north- 
ward to the country of the Hyperboreans, who 
live beyond the pole, at the sources of the cold 
north wind, till you find the three Grey Sisters, 
who have but one eye and one tooth between 
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You must ask them the way to i 
Nymphs, the daughters of the ^ Evening Star, P 
danee about the golden tree, in the Atlantic 
of the west. They will tell , you the way to the 
Gorgon, that you may slay her, my enemy, the 
mother of monstrous beasts. Once she was a.* 
maiden as beautiful as morn, till in her pride she 
sinned a sin at which the sun hid his face; and 
from that day her hair was turned to vipers, and 
her hands to eagle’s claws; and her heart was 
filled with shame, and rage, and her lips with 
bitter venom; and her eyes became so terrible 
that whosoever looks on them is turned to stone; 
and her children are the winged horse and the 
giant of the golden sword; and her grandchildren 
are' Echidna the witch-adder, and Geryon the»^ 
three-headed tyrant, who feeds his herds beside 
the herds of hell. So she became 'the sisfSf^c 
the Gorgons, Stheino and Euryale the 
the daughters of the . Queen of the i 
them not, for they are immortal; but bring me « 
only Medusa’s head.”, 

“And I will bring it!” said Perseus; “but how 
am I to escape her eyds? Will she not freeze me 
5tbp|ihtQ:'atonM’’^, --P ^ f 

“You shall tak j this polished shield,” said 
Athene, “ and when you come near her look not 
at her herself, but at her image in the brass; so 
you may strike her safely. And when you have 
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struck off her head, wrap it, with your face turned 
away, in the folds of the goat-skin on which the 
shield hangs, the hide of Amaltheid, the nurse of?»^ 
the jEgis-holder. So you will bring it safely back 
jto me, and win to yourself renown, and a place 
among the heroes who feast with the Immortals 
upon the peak where no winds blow.” 

Then Perseus said ; “ 1 will go, though I die in 
going. But how shall I cross the seas without a 
ship? And who will show me my way? And 
when I find her, how shall I sky her, if heiy 
scales be iron and brass?” 

Then the young man spoke : “ These sandals of 
mine will bear you across the seas, and over hill 
and dale like a bird, as they bear me ail day long; 
for I am Heimes, the far-famed Argus-slayer, they 
messenger of the Immortals who dwell on Olympus.”* 

Then Perseus fell down and worshipped, while 
the young man spoke again: 

“ The sandals themselves will guide you on the 
road, for they axe divine and cannot stray; and 
this sword itself, the Argus-slayer, will kill her, 
for it is divine, and needs no second stroke. 
Arise, and gird them tin, and go forth.” 

So Perseus arose, and girded on the sandals and 
the sword. 

And Athenfi cried, “ Now leap from the cliff and 
be gone,” 

But Perseus lingered. 
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“May I not bid farewell to my motber and to 
Dictys? And may I not offer biirnt;;pfferings to' 
you, and to Hermes the far-famed Argus -slayer, 
and to Father Zeus above?” 

“ You shall not bid farewell to your mother, lest 
your heart relent at her weeping. I will comfort 
her and Dictys until you return in peace. Nor 
shall you offer burnt-offerings to the Olympians; 
for your offering shall be Medusa’s head. Leap, 
and trust in the armour of the Immortals.” 

Then Perseus looked down the cliff and shuddered; 
but he was ashamed to show his dread. Then he 
thought of Medusa and the renovra before him, 
and he leaped into the empty air. 

And behold, instead of falling he floated, and 
stood, and ran along the sky. He looked back, 
but Athene had vanished, and Hermes; and th6|i 
sandals led him on northward ever, like a crane' 
who follows the spring toward the Ister fens. 


PAET III 

. [f 

HOW PEESEHS SLEW THE GOEGOK 

I'.'. • 

S o Perseus started on Ms journey, going dry- 
shod over land and sea; and his heart was 
high and joyful, for the winged sandals bore him 
each day a seven-days’ journey. 
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And he went by Cythnus, and by Ceos, and the 
pleasant Cyclades to Attica; and past Athens and 
Thebes, and the Copaie lake, and up the rale 
of Cephissus, and past the peaks of CEta and 
Pindus, and over the rich Thessalian plains, till 
the sunny hills of Greece were behind him, and 
before him were the wilds of the north. Then he 
passed the Tluacian mountains, and many a bar- 
barous tribe, Paeons and Dardans and Triballi, 
till he came to the Ister stream, and the dreary 
Scythian plains. And he walked across the Ister 
dry-shod, and away through the moors and fens, 
day and night toward the bleak north-west, turn- 
. ing neither to the right hand nor the left, till he 

has no' name. 

iiygS^dike'Vendaysi'he^ walked, throughriti: Oh 

which fe’iv can tell; for those who have trodden 1 1 ' 

■ it like least to speak of it, and those who go there I; / 1 
again in dreams are glad enough when they aw'ake ; ^ 
till he came to the edge of the everlasting night, / 
where the air was full of feathers, and the soil was j 
hard with ice; and there at last he found the three 
Grey Sisters, by the shore of the freezing sea, 
nodding upon a white log of drift-wood, beneath 
the cold white winter moon; and 'they chauuted 
a low song together, “Why the old times w'ere 
better than the new”. 

There was no living thing around them, not a 
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fly, not a moss upon the rocks. Neither seal nor 
sea-gull dare come near, lest the ice should clutch 
them in its claws. The surge broke up in foam, 
but it fell again in flakes of snow; ^nd it frostedf 
the hair of the three Grey Sisters, and the bonesf; 
ha the ice-cliff above their heads. They passed| 
the eye from one to the other, but for all that| 
they could not see; and they passed the toothi' 
from one to the other, but for all that they could| 
not eat; and they sat in the full glare of the moon,» 
but they, were none the warmer for her beams.; 
And Perseus pitied the three Grey Sisters; but 
they did not pity themselves. 

So he said: “Oh, venerable mothers, ydsdpm js 
the daughter of old age.| You therefore should 
know many things. TelPme, if you can, the path 
to the Gorgon.” 

Then one cried, “Who is this who reproaches 
us with old age?” And another, “This is the 
voice of one of the children of men.” 

And he, “ I do not reproach, but honour your 
old age, and I am one of the sons of men and of 
the heroes. The rulers of Olympus have sent me 
to you to ask the way. to the Gorgpn.” 

Then one, “ There are new rulers in Olympus, 
and all new>things are bad.” And another, “ We 
hate your rulers, and the heroes, and all the 
children of men. We are the kindred of the 
Titans, and the Giants, and the Gorgons, and the 
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ancient monsters of the deep.” And another, 

“ Who is this rash and insolent man who pushes 
unhidden into our world?” And the first, “There 
never was such a world as ours, nor will be; if we 
let him see it, he will spoil it all.” 

Then one cried, “ Give me the ejm, that I ma}- 
see him;” and another, “Give me the tooth, that 
I may bite him.” But Perseus, when he saw that 
they were foolish and proud, and did not love tlite 
children of men, left off pitying them, and said to 
himself, “Hungry men must needs be hasty; if 1,!;’ 
stay making many words here, I shall be starvedl’b | 
Then he stepped close to them, and watched till 
they passed the eye from hand to hand. And as 
they groped about between themselves, he held out 
his own hand gently, till one of them put the eye 
into it, fancying that it was the hand of her sister. 
Then he sprang back, and laughed, and cried — 

“Cruel and proud old women, I have your eye; 
and I will throw it into the sea, unless you tell me 
the path to the Gorgon, and swear to me that you 
tell me right.’’ . . 

Then they wept, and chattered, and^ scdkled ; 
but in vain, ■ They were, forced to telLthe trutli. 
though, when they tofd i|, Perseus could hardi)'. 
make out the road. . . f 

“You must go,” they said, “ foolish boy, to the 
southward, into the ugly glare of the sun, till you 
come to Atlas the Giant, . ■who holds the Iieaven 
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and the earth apart. And you must ask his 
daughters, the Hesperides, who are young and 
foolish like yourself. And now giye us back our 
eye, for we have forgotten all the rest.” • 

So Perseus gave them back their eye; but 
instead of using it, they nodded and fell fast 
asleep, and were turned into blocks of ice, till the 
tide came up and w'ashed them all away. Anc^; 
now they float up and down like icebergs for ever,|| 
weeping whenever they meet the sunshine, and the:* 
fruitful summer, and the warm south wind, whichl 
fill young hearts with joy. 

But Perseus leaped away to the southward, 
leaving the snow and the ice behind: past the 
isle of the Hyperboreans, and the tin isles, and the 
long Iberian shore, while the sun rose higher' day 
by day upon a bright blue summer sea. And the 
terns and the sea-gulls swept laughing round his 
head, and called to him to stop and play, and the 
dolphins gambolled up as he passed, and ofiered. 
to carry him on their backs. And all night long 
the seamymphs sang sweetly, and the Tritons blew 
upon their conchs, as they- played round Galatea 
their queen, in her car of "pearled shells. Daj- by 
day the sun rose higher^ al^'. leaped more swiftly 
into the sbai/^'night, and more swiftly out of the 
sea at da^wn; while Perseus skimmed over the 
billows' like a sea-gull, and his feet were never 
wetted; and leapt on 'from wave to wave, and his 
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limbs were never weary, till he saw far away a 
mighty mountain, all rose-red in the setting sun. 
Its feet were wrapped in forests, and its head in 
■wreaths of cloud; and Perseus knew that it was 
Atlas, who holds the heavens and the earth apart. 

He came to the mountain, and leapt on shore, 
and wandered upward, among pleasant valleys and 
waterfiills, and tall trees and strange ferns and 
flowers; but there was no smoke rising from any 
glen, nor house, nor sign of man. 

At last he heard sweet voices singing; and he 
guessed that he was come to the garden of the 
Nymphs, the daughters of the Evening Star. 

They sang like nightingales among the thickets, 
and Perseus stopped to hear their song; but the 
words which they spoke he could not understand ; 
no, nor no man after him for many a hundred 
years. So he stepped forward and saw them 
dancing, hand in hand around the charmed tree, 
which bent under its golden fruit; and round the 
tree-foot was coUed the dragon, old Ladon the 
sleepless snake, who lies there for ever, listening 
to the song of the maidens, blinking and watching 
with dry bright eyes. 

Then Perseus stopped, not because he feared the 
dragon, but because he was bashfol, before those 
fair maids; but when they sa-R" hini, they too 
stopped, and called to him with trembling voices — - 

“ Who are you? Are you Heracles the mighty, 







who will come to rob our garden, and carry off our 
golden fruit?” And he answered — 

“I am not Heraeles the mighty, and I want 
none of your golden fruit. Tell me, fair Nymphs, 
the way which leads to the Gorgon, that I may go 
on my way and slay her.” 

“Not yet, not yet, fair boy; come dance with 
us around the tree in the garden wliich knows no 
winter, the home of the south wind and the sun. 
Come hither and play with us awhile; we have 
danced along here for a thousand years, and our 
hearts are weary with longing for a playfellow. 
So come, come, come!” 

“ I cannot dance with you, fair maidens; for I 
must do the errand of the Immortals. So tell me 
the way to the Gorgon, lest I wander and perish 
in the weaves.” 

Then they sighed and wept; and answered — 

“ The Gorgon! she will freeze you into stone.” 

“ It is better to die like a hero than to live' like 
an ox in a stall. The Immortals have lent me 
weapons, and they will give me wit to use them.’' 

Then they sighed again and answered: “Fair 
boy, if you are bent on your own ruin, be it so. 
We know not the way to the Gorgon; but we will 
ask the gianl} Atlas, above upon the mountain 
peak, the brother of our father, the silver Evening 
Star. He sits aloft and sees across the ocean, and 
far away into the Unshapen Land.” 
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So they went np the mountain to Atlas their 
uncle, and Perseus went up with them. And they 
found the giant kneeling, as he held the heavens 
and the earth apart. 

They asked him, and he answered mildly, point- 
ing to the sea-board with Lis mighty hand, “ I can 
see the Gorgons lying on an island far away, but 
this youth can never come near them, unless he 
has the hat of darkness, which whosoever wears 
cannot be seen.” 

Then cried Perseus, “ Where is that hat, that I 
may find it?” 

But the giant smiled. “No living mortal can 
find that hat, for it lies in the depths of Hades, in 
the regions of the dead. But my nieces are im- 
mortal, and they shall fetch it for you, if you will 
promise me one thing and keep your faith.” 

Then Perseus promised; and the giant .said, 
“ When you cbme back with the head of Medusa, 
you shall .shoWme the beautiful horror, that I may 
lose ray feeling afid my breathing, and become a 
stone for ever; foi' rt is weary labour for me to 
hold the heavens and the earth apart.” 

Then Perseus promised^ and the eldest of the 
Nymphs went down j ancP-inhd' a dark cavern among 
the cliffs, out of. wMelfCdame siaflSc‘e'>«»nd ^fc^|inder, 
for it was one of the mouths' 'of Hell" ^ . 

And Perseus and the Nymphs sat down, seven 
days, and waited 'trembling, till , the Nymph camfc’s 
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up again; and her face was pale, and her eyes 
dazzled with the light, for she had been long in 
the dreary darkness; but in her hand was the 
magic hat. 

Then all the Nymphs kissed Perseus, and wept 
over him a long while; but he was only im- 
patient to be gone. And at last they put the hat 
upon his head, and he vanished out of their sight. • 

But Perseus went on boldly, past many an ugly 
sight, far away into the heart of the Unshapen 
Land, beyond the streams of Ocean, to the isles 
where no ship cruises, where is neither night nor 
day, where nothing is in its right place, and nothing 
has a name; till he heard the rustle of the Gorgons’ 
wings and saw the glitter of their brazen talons; 
and then he knew that it was time to halt, lest 
Medusa should freeze him into stone. 

He thought awhile with himself, and remembered 
Athene’s words. He rose aloft into, the air, and 
held the mirror of the shield above, his- head; and 
looked up into it that he might , see all that was 
below him. , > • ‘ j't , . 

And he saw the three Gorgons sleeping, as huge 
/as elephants. He knew-'that they could not see 
him. because the hat;#^%^kness hid him; and yet 
he treip.bl6d g# sahk dq^ym near them, so terrible 
were those h^^en claws. . : - . . 

Two .of the Gorgons were foul as swine, and lay 
<aleeping heavily, as -swine sleep, with their mighty 
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wings outspread; but Medusa tossed to and fro 
restlessly, and as sbe tossed Perseus pitied her, slie 
looked so fair and sad. Her plumage was like the 
rainbow, and her face was like the face of a nymph,, 
only her eyebrows were knit, and her lips clenched, ^ 
with everlasting care and pain; and her long neck 
gleamed so white in the mirror that Perseus had 
not the heart to strike, and said, “Ah, that it had’ 
been either of her sisters!” 

But as he looked, from among her tresses the 
vipers’ heads awoke, and peeped up with their 
bright dry eyes, aird showed their fangs, and hissed : 
and Medusa, as she tossed, threw back her wings 
and showed her brazen claws; and Perseus saw 
that, for all her beauty, she was as foul and veno- 
mous as the rest. 

Then he came down and stepped to her boldly, 
and looked steadfastly on his mirror, and struck 
with Harp^ stoutly once; and he did not need to 
strike again, -' i 

Then he wrapped the head in the goat-skin, 
turning away his eyes,^nd sprang into the air 
aloft, faster than, he ever sprang before. • , 

For Medusa’s wings and talons rattled as she 
sank dead upon the rocks; and her two foul sister- 
woke, and saw her lying deat^i-^. 

Into the air they sprang jwUing, and'Jooked for 
him who had done the deed. Thi'ice they swung}, 
round and round, like hawks who beat for a par- ;. 
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fcridge; and thrice they snuffed, round and roundl 
like hounds who draw upon a deer. At last they 
struck upon the scent of the blood, and they 
checked for a moment to make sure; and then on 
they rushed with a fearful howl, 'while the wind 
rattled hoarse in their wings.1 V 

On they rushed, sweeping and flapping, like 
eagles after a hare; and Perseus’ blood ran cold, 
for all his courage, as he saw them come howling 
on his track; and he cried, “Bear me well now, 
brave sandals, for the hounds of Death are at my 
heels!” 

And well the brave sandals bore him, aloft 
through cloud and sunshine, across the shoreless 
sea; and fast followed the hounds of Death, as the 
roar of their wings came down the wind. But the 
roar came down fainter and fainter, and the howl 
of their voices died away; for the sandals were too 
swift, even for Gorgons, and by nightfall they were 
far behind, two black specks in the’ southern sky, 
till the sun sank and he saw them- -no more. ’ • 

Then he came again to Atlas, "and the garden of 
the Nymphs ; and when the giant heard him coming 
he groaned, and said, “ Fulfipthy promise to me.'"' 
Then Perseus held up^to him the Gorgon’s head, 
and he had rest: frO|H all his toil; for he became a 
crag of stone, which’ Sleeps for ever far above the 
^elbuds.JAA>‘"" : / : : ::V:: t; . :'; 

Then he thanked the Nymphs, and asked them, 
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PAET IV 


HOW PE9SEH8 C-iME .TO THE J5THIOPS 

S O Perseus fliljtiecl:" onward to 'tliiJ‘hortl-&ist, over 
many a ; league of sea, till he came to the 
rolling. sandThiiis and the drhary Libyan- shore. 


“ By what road shall I go homeward again, for I 
■wandered far round in coming hither?” 

And they wept and cried, “ Go home no more, 
but stay and play with us, the lonely maidens, 
who dwell for ever far away from Gods and men.” 

But he refused, and they told him his road, and 
said, “ Take with you this magic fruit, which, if 
you eat once, you will not hunger for seven days. 
Por you must go eastward and eastward ever, over 
the doleful Libyan shore, which Poseidon gave to 
Father Zeus, when he burst open the Bosporus and 
the Hellespont, and drowned the fair Leetonian 
land. And Zeus took that land in exchange, a, 
fiir bargain, much bad ground for a little good 
and to this day it lies waste and desert, with 
shingle, and rock, and sand.” 

Then they kissed Perseus, and w^ept over him, 
and he leapt down the mountain, and went on, 
lessening and lessening like a sea-gull, away and 
out to sea. 
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And he flitted on across the desert: over rock- 
ledges, and banks of shingle, and level wastes of 
sand, and shell-drifts bleaching in the sunshine, 
and the skeletons of great sea-naonsters, and dead 
bones of ancient giants, strewn up and down upon 
the old sea-floor. And as he went the blood-drops 
fell to the earth from the Gorgon’s head, ,and 
became poisonous asps and adders, w-hich breed in 
the desert to this day. 

Over the sands he went, — he never knew how 
far or how long, feeding on the ftuit which the 
Nymphs had given him, till he saw the hills of. 
the Psyili, and the Dwarfs who fought with cranes. 
<Their spears were of reeds and rushes, and their*- 
houses of the egg-shells of the cranes; and Perseusl 
laughed, and went his way to the north-east,' 
hoping all day long to see the blue Mediterranean 
sparkling, that he might fly across it to his home. 

But now came down a mighty wind, and swept 
him back southward toward the desfert. All day 
long he strove against it; but even the winged 
sandals could not prevail. So , he was forced to 
I float down the wind all night; and when the morn- 
ing dawned there was nothing to be seen, save the 
same old hateful waste of sand. 

And out of the north ' the sand-storms rushed 
upon him, blood-redj, pillars. and wreaths, blotting ' 
out the noonday sun; and Perseus fled before ■ 
them, lest he should be choked' by the burning ; 
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! dust. At last the gale fell calm, and he tried to 
'go northward again; but again came down the 
sand-storms, and swept him back into the waste, 
and then all was calm and cloudless as before. 
Seven days he strove against the storms, and seveu 
days he was driven back, till he vpas spent with 
thirst and hunger, and his tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth. Here and there he feneied 
that he saw a fair lake, and the sunbeams shining 
on the water; but when he came to it it vanished 
at his feet, and there was nought but burning sand. 
And if he had not been of the race of the Im- 
mortals, he would have perished in the TOSte; but 
his life was strong within him, because it was more 
than man’s. 

Then he cried to Athen4, and said — 

“ Oh, fair and pure, if thou hearest me, wilt 
thou leave me here to die of drought? I have 
brought thee the Gorgon's head at thy bidding, 
and hitherto thou hast prospered my journey; dost 
thou desert me at the last? Else why will not 
these immortal sandals prevail, even against the 
desert storms? Shall I never see my mother more, 
and the blue ripple round Seriphos, and the sunnv 
hills of Hellas?” 

So he prayed; and after he Iiad prayed there 
was a great silence. 

The heaven was still above his head, and tlie 
sand was stiU beneath his feet; and Perseus looked 
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up, but there was nothing but the blinding sun in 
the blinding blue; and round him, but there was 
nothing but the blinding sand. 

And Perseus stood still a whOe, and waited, and 
said, “ Surely I am not here without the will of the 
, Immortals, for Athend wiU not lie. Were not 
these sandals to lead me in the right road? Then 
the road in which I have tried to go must be a 
wrong road.” 

Then suddenly his ears were opened, and he 
heard the sound of running water. . 

And at that his heart was lifted up, though he| 1 
scarcely dare believe his ears; and weary as he’sl 
was, he hurried forward, though he could scarcely j 
stand upright; and within a bow-shot of him was ' 
a glen in the sand, and marble rocks, and date- 
trees, and a lawn of gay green grass. And through 
the lawn a streamlet sparkled and wandered out 
beyond the trees, and vanished in the sand. 

The water trickled among the rocks, and a plea- 
sant breeze rustled in the dry date-branches; and 
Perseus laughed for joy, and leapt down the cliff*, 
and drank of the cool water, and ate of the dates 
and slept upon the turf, and leapt up and wnnti 
forward again : but not toward the north this time ; 
for he said, “ Surely Athene hath sent me hither, 
and will not have me go homeward yet. What 
if there be. another noble deed to be done, before 
I see the sunny hills of Hellas?” 
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So he went east, and east for ever, by fresh oases 
and fountains, date-palms, and lawns of grass, till 
he saw before him a mighty mountain- wall, all 
rose-red in the setting sun. 

Then he towered in the air like an eagle, for his 
limbs were strong again; and he flew all night 
across the mountain till the day began to dawn, 
and frosy-fingered Eos came blushing up the sky.^ Hf 
And then, behold, beneath him was the long greeii > 
garden of Egypt and the shining stream of !Niie. 

And he saw cities 'walled up to heaven, and 
temples, and obelisks, and pyramids, and giant 
Gods of stone. And he came down amid fields of 
barley, and flax, and millet, and clambering gourds; . 
and saw the people coming out of the gates of a .■ 
great city, and setting to work, each in his place, J , 
among the water - courses, parting the streams 
among the plants cunningly with their feet, accord- 
ing to the wisdom of the Egyptians. But when 
they saw him they all stopped their work, and 
gathered- round him, and cried — ' 

“Who art thou, fair youth? and what bearest ^ 
thou beneath thy goat-skin there? Surely thou ^ 
art one of the Immortals; for thy skin is white 
like ivory, and ours is fM like clay. Thy hair is | 
like threads of gold, and ohrs is black and curled. 

Surely thOu’art'one of thf Immortals;” and they 
would have worshipped him then and there; but 
Perseus said: ■ ; ' 
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“I am not one of tiie Immortals; but I ain a 
bero o£ the Hellens. And I have slain the Gorgon 
in the wilderness, and bear her head with me. Give 
me food, therefore, that I may go forward and 
finish my work.” 

Then they gave him food, and fruit, and wine; 
but they would not let him go. And when the 
news came into the city that the Gorgon was slain, 
the priests came out to meet him, and the maidens, 
with songs and dances, and timbrels and harps; 
and they would have brought him to their temple 
and to their king; but Perseus put on the hat of 
darkness, and vanished away out of their sight. 

Therefore the Egyptians looked long for his 
return, but in vain, and worshipped him as a hero, 
and made a statue of him in Chemmis, vrhieh stood 
for many a hundred years; and they said that he 
appeared to them at times, with sandals a cubit 
long; and that whenever he appeared the season 
was fruitful, and the Nile rose high that year. 

Then Perseus went to the eastward, along the 
Eed Sea shore; and then, because he was afraid to 
go into, the Arabian deserts, he turned, northward 
once more, and this time no storm- hindered him. 

Pie went past the Isamus, and Mount Casius, 
and the vast Sirbonian bog, ands up the shore of 
Palestine, where the dprk-faced .iEthiops dwelt. 

He flew on past pleasant hills, and valleys, like 
Argos itsplf, or Laoedmmon, or the fair Vale of 
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. Tempe. But the; lowlands were ail drowned hyi 
floods and tte highlands blasted by fire, and tli? 
hills heaved like a bubbling cauldron, before th^;‘ 
wrath of King Poseidon, the shaker of the earth ' J 
And Perseus feared to go inland, but flew alon’^ 
the shore above the sea* and he went on all the 
day, and the sky was black with smoke; and he 

went on all the night, and the sky was red with 

.■rliame.:';,' ■ 

And at the dawn of day he looked toward the 
cliffs; and at the water’s edge, under a black rock 
he saw a white image stand. 

“This," thought he, “must surely be the statue 

of OnT see what kind 
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sta ue, .hu|, a maiden„ of flesh and blood; for he 
tould see her tresses streaming in the breeze; and 
as he came closer still, he could see how she shrank 
and shivered when the waves sprinkled her with 
will salt spray. Her arms were spread above her 
bead and fastened to the rock vith chains of brass- 

or either with 

. ^eep, or weariness, or grief. But now and then 

yeLhe dfd "P -lied ber 

L 0. to 

and’^Lf indignation, Perseus drew near 

and looked upon, the maid.- Her cheeks weie 
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darker than his were, and her hair was blue-black 
like a hyacinth; but Perseus thought, “I have 
never seen so beautiful a naaiden; no, not in all 
our isles. Surely she is a king's daughter. Do 
barbarians treat their king’s daughters thus? She 
is too fair, at least, to have done any wrong. I 
will speak to her.” 

And, lifting the hat from his head, he flashed 
into her sight. She shrieked with terror, and 
tried to hide her face with her hair, for she could 
not with her hands; but Perseus cried — 

“Do not fear me, fair one; I am a Hellen, and 
no barbarian. What cruel men have bound you? 
But first I will set you free.” 

And he tore at the fetters, but they were too 
strong for him; while the maiden cried — 

“Touch me not; I am accursed, devoted as a 
victim to the sea-Gods. They will slay you, if you 
dare to set me free.” 

“Let them try,” said Perseus; and drawing 
Harpe from his thigh, he cut through the brass as 
if it had been flax. 

“ Now,” he said, “ you belong to me, and not to 
these sea-Gods, whosoever they may be!” But she 
only called the more on her mother. 

“ Why call on your mother,? She can be no 
mother to have left you here. If a. bird is dropped 
out of the nest, it belongs to the man who picks 
it up. If a jewel is cast by the wayside, it is his 
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who dare win it and wear it, as 1 will win you and 
will wear you. I know now why Pallas Athene 
sent me hither. She sent nae to gain a prize worth 
all my toil and more.” 

And he clasped her in his arms, and cried: 
“ Where are these sea-Gods, cruel and unjust, wiio 
doom fair maids to death? I carry the weapon 
of Immortals. Let them measure their strength 
against mine! But tell me, maiden, -who you are, 
and w^hat dark fate brought you here.” 

And she answered, weeping — 

“ I am the daughter of Cepheus, King of lopa, 
and my mother is Cassiopeia of the beautiful 
tresses, and they called me Andromeda, as long, as 
life was mine. And I stand bound here, hapless 
that I am, for the sea-monster’s food, to atone for 
my mother’s sin. For she boasted of me once that 
i was fairer than Atergatis, Queen of the Fishes; 
so she in her wrath sent the sea-floods, and her 
brother the Fire King sent the earthquakes, and 
wasted all the land, and after the floods a monster 
bred of the slime, who devours all living things. 
And now he must devour me, guiltless though I 
am — me wdio never harmed a living thing, nor saw 
a fish upon the shore but I gave it life, and threw 
it back into the sea; for in <|ur land w^e eat no fish, 
for fear of Atfrgatis . their queen. Yet the priests 
say - that nothing but my blood can atone for a sin 
which I never committed.” 
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But Perseus laughed, and said : “ A sea-monster? 
I have fought with worse than him : I would have 
faced Immortals for your sake; how much more a 
beast of the seal” ■' 

Then Andromeda looked up at him, and new 
hope was kindled in her breast, so proud and fair 
did he stand, with one hand round her, and in the 
other the glittering sword. But she only sighed, 
and wept the more, and cried — 

“Why will you die, young as you are? Isf 
there not death and sorrow enough in the world| 
already? It is noble for me to die, that I may save 5 
the lives of a whole people; but you, better than^ 
them all, why should I slay you too? Go you i 
your way; I must go mine.” i 

But Perseus cried: “Not so; for the Lords of 
Olympus, whom I serve, are the friends of the 
heroes, and help them on to noble deeds. Led by 
them, I slew the Gorgon, the beautiful horror; and 
not without them do I come hither, to slay this 
monster with that same Gorgon’s head. Yet lu.de 
your eyes when I leave you, lest the sight of it 
freeze you too to stone.” 

But the maiden answered nothing, for she could 
not believe his words. And then, suddenly looking 
up, she pointed to the ^ea, and shrieked — 

“There he comes, with the simrise, as they* 
promised. I must die now. How shall I endure* '; 
it? Oh, go! Is it not dreadful enough to be tornil 
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At last slie looked up trembling, and saw Perseus 
springing toward her; and instead of the monster 
a long black rock, with the sea rippling quietly 

Who then so proud as Perseus, as he leapt back 
to the rock, and lifted his fair .Andromeda in his 
arms, and flew with her to the cliff-top, as a falcon 
carries a dove? 

Who so proud as Perseus, and who so joyful as 
all the jiEthiop people? For they had stood watch- 
ing the monster from the cliffs, wailing for the 
maiden’s fate. And already a messenger had gone 
to Cepheus and Cassiopeia, where they sat in sack- 
cloth and ashes on the ground, in the innermost 
palace chambers, awaiting their daughter’s end. 
And they came, and all the city with them, to see 
the wonder, with songs and with dances, with 
cymbals and harps, and received their daughter 
back again, as one alive from the dead. 

Then Cepheus said, “ Hero of the Hellens, stay 
here with me and be my son-in-law, and I will giye 
you the half of my kingdom.” 

“I will be your son-in-law,” said Perseus, “ but 
of your kingdom I will have none, for ! long after 
the pleasant land of Greece, and my mother who 
;y-:yy;Wait&:':fiff^«me; at home.”';" 

Then Cepheus said, “ You must hot take my 
daughter away at once, for she is to us like one 
aliye, from the dead. Stay with us here a year, 
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and after that you shall return with honour.” And 
Perseus consented; but before he went to the palace 
he bade the people bring stones and wood, and 
built three altars, one to Athene, and one to Her- 
mes, and one to Father Zeus, and offered bullocks 
and rams. 

And some said, “This is a pious man;” yet the 
priests said, “The Sea Queen will be yet more 
fierce against us, because her monster is slain.” 
But they wei'e afraid to speak aloud, for they feared 
the Gorgon’s head. So they went up to the palace;, 
and when they came in, there stood in the hall; 
Phineus, the brother of Cepheus, chafing like ai 
bear robbed of her whelps, and with him his sons,! 
and his servants, and many an armed man; and 
cried to Cepheus — 

“ You shall not marry your daughter to t 
stranger, of whom ho one knows even the name. 
Was not Andromeda betrothed to my son? And 
now she is safe again, has he not a right to claim 
her?” , . " 

, ■ But Perseus laughed, and answered : “If your 
son is in want of ..a bride, let him save a maiden 
for himself. As yet he seems but a helpless bride- 
groom. He left this one to die, and dead she i^ 
to him. I saved her alive- and alive she is to me, 
but to no one 'else. Ungrateful man! have I not ' 
saved your, land,; and the lives of your sons and 
daughters, and will you tequite me thus? G<3, or 
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it will be worse for you.” But all the men-at-arms 
drew their swords, and rushed on him like wild 
beasts. 

Then he unveiled the Gorgon’s head, and said, 
“ This has delivered my bride from one wild beast ; 
it shall deliver her from many.” And as he spoke 
Phineus and all his men-at-arms stopped short, and 
stiffened each man as he stood; and before Perseus 
had drawn the goat-skin over the face again, they 
were aU turned into stone. 

Then Perseus bade the people bring levers and 
roll them out; and what was done with them after 
that I cannot tell. 

So they made a great wedding-feast, which lasted 
seven whole days, and who so happy as Perseus and 
Andromeda? 

But on the eighth nisrht Perseus dreamed a 
dream; and he saw standing beside him Pallas 
Athene, as he had seen her in Seriphos, seven 
long years before; and she stood and called him by 
name, and said — : 

“ Perseus, you have played the man, and see, 
you have your reward. Know now that the Gods 
are just, and help him who helps himself Nov; 
give me here Harpe the sword, and the sandals, 
and the hat of darkness,, that I may give them back 
to their owners; but the Gorgon’s head you shall 
keep a while, for you will need it in your land of 
Gre'ece. Then you shall lay it up in my temple at 
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Seriplibg, that I may wear it on my shield for ever, 
a ten.)3i; to the Titans and the monsters, and the 
foes of Gods and men. And as for this land, I 
have appeased the sea and the fire, and there shall 
be no more floods nor earthquakes. But let the 
people build altars to Father Zeus, and to me, and 
worship the Immortals, the Lords of heaven and 
earth.” 

And Perseus rose to give her the sword, and the 
cap, and the sandals; but he woke, and his dream 
vanished away. And yet it was not altogether a 
dream; for the goat-skin with the head was in its 
place; but the sword, and the cap, and the 
sandals were gone, and Perseus never saw them 
more. 

awe fell on Perseus; and he went 
out in the morning to the people, and told his 
dream, and bade them build altars to Zeus, the 
Father of Gods and men, and to Athend, who gives 
wisdom to heroes; and fear no more the earth- 
quakes and the floods, but sow and build in peace. 
And they did so for a while, and prospered; but 
after Perseus' was gone they forgot Zeus and Athene, 
and worshipped again Atergatis the queen, aM the 
undying fish of the sacred lake, where Deucalion’s 
deluge was swallowed up, and they burnt their 
children before the Fire King, till Zeus was angiy 
with that foolish people, and brought a strange 
nation against them out of Egypt, who fought 
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against them and wasted them utterly, and dwelt 
in their cities for many a hundred 


HOW PEESEUS GAME HOME AGAIN 
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A ND when a year was ended Perseus hired 
-L\~ Phoenicians from Tyre, and cut down cedars, 
and built himself a noble galley; and painted its 
cheeks with vermilion, and pitched its sides with 
pitch; and in it he put Andromeda, and all her 
dowry of jewrels, and rich shawls, and spices from 
the East; and great was the weeping when they 
rowed aw’-ay. But the remembrance of his brave 
deed was left behind; and Andromeda’s rock was 
shown at lopa in Palestine till more than a thou- 
sand years were past. 

So Perseus and the Phoenicians rowed to the 
westward, across the sea of Crete, till they came 
to the blue dEgean and the pleasant Isles of Hellas, 
and Seriphos, his ancient home. 

Then he left his galley on the beach, and went 
up as of old; and he embraced his mother, and 
•Dictys his good foster-fother, and they wept over 
each other a long while, for it was. seven years and 
more since they had met. ' ' ’ 

Then Perseus went out, and up to the hall of 
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Polydectes; arid undemeatli the goat-skin he bore 
the Gorgon’s head. 

And when he came into the hall, Polydectes 
sat at the table-head, and all his nobles and land- 
owners on either side, each according to his rank, 
feasting on the fish and the goat’s flesh, and drinl? 
ing the blood-red wine. The harpers harped, and 
the revellers shouted, and the wine - cups rang 
merrily as they passed from hand to hand, and 
great was the noise in the hall of Polydectes. 

Then Perseus stood upon the threshold, and 
called t..'- the king by name. But none of the 
gnests knew Perseus, for he was changed by his 
long journey. He had gone out a boy, and he 
was come home a hero; his eye shone like an 
eagl^ij and ^ l^ard Was^^^l^ 
he stood up like a wild bull in his pride. 

But Polydectes the wicked knew him, and 
hardened his heart still more; and scornfully he 
called — 

“Ah, foundling! you found it more easy 
to promise than to fulfill” 

“ Those whom the Gods help fulfil their promises; 
and those who despise them, reap as they have 
sown. Behold the Gorgon’s head!” 

Then Perseus drew 'back the goat -skin, and 
held aloft the Gorgon’s head. 

Pale grew Polydectes and his guests as they 
looked upon that dreadful face. They tried to 
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rise up from tlimr seats: but from their seats 
they never rose, but stiffened, each man where 
he sat, into a ring of cold gray stones. 

Then Perseus turned and left them, and went 
down to his galley in the bay; and he gave the 
kingdom to good Dictys, and sailed away wdth 
his mother and his bride. 

And Polydectes and his guests sat still, witlri 
the wine-cups before them on the board, till the? 
rafters crumbled down above their heads, and,"? 
the walls behind their backs, and the tablei 
crumbled down between them, and "the grass 
sprung up about their feet: but Polydectes and; 
his guests sit on the hillside, s a ring of gray 
stones until this day. 

But Perseus rowed westward toward Argos, 
and landed, and went up to the town. And 
when he came, he found that Acrisius his grand- 
father had fled. For Proetus his wicked brother 
had made war against hi^afresh; and had come 
across the river from Tiryns, and 0009:.: ered 
Argos, and Acrisius had fled to Larissa, in the 
country of the void Pelasgi. 

Then Perseus called the Argives together, and 
told them who he was, and all the noble deeds 
which he had done. And all the nobles and 
the yeomen made him king, for they saw that 
he had a royal heart; and they fought with him 
against Argos, and took it, and killed Proetus, 

(B22) E 
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and made tlie Gyclopes serve them, and build 
them walls round Argos, like the walls wbicli 
they bad built at Tiryns; and there were great 
rejoicings in the vale of Argos, because they had 
got a king from Father Zeus. 

But Perseus’ heart yearned after his grand- 
father, and he said, “Surely he is my flesh and 
blood, and he will lo\'e me now that I am come 
home with honour : I will go and find him, and 
bring him home, and we nflll reign together in 
peace.” 

So Perseus sailed away with his Phcenicians, 
round Hydrea and Sunium, past hlarathon and 
the Attic shore, and through Euripus, and up 
the long Eubcean sea, till he came to the town 
of Larissa, where the wild Pelasgi dwelt. 

And when he came there, all the people were 
in the fields, and there was feasting, and all 
kinds of games; for Teutamenes their king wislied 
to honour Acrisius, because he was tlie king of a 
mighty land. 

So Perseus did not tell his name, ljut wmit up 
to the games unknown; for he said, If I cany 
away the prize in the games, my gniudtather’e 
heart will be softened toward me.” 

So he threw off his helmet, and his cuirass, 
and all his clothes, and stood among the youths 
of Larissa, while all w’-ondered at him, and said, 
“ Who is this young stranger, who stands’ • like 
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a wild bull in bis pride? Surely he is one of 
the heroes, the sons of the Immortals, from 
■•';t3I|'inpu&%::' v;;;V ^-v y ■' i:-: ' \ 

And when the games began, they wondered 
yet more; for Perseus was the best man of all 
at running, and leajjing, and wrestling, and throw- 
ing the jaTelin; and he won four crowns, and 
took them, and then he said to himself, “There 
Is a fifth crown yet to be won: I will win that, 
and lay them all upon the knees of my grand- 
father.” 

And as he spoke, he saw where Aciisius sat, 
by the side of Teutamenes the king, with his 
white beard flowing down upon his knees, and 
his royal staff in his hand; and Perseus wept 
when he looked at him, for his heart yearned 
after his kin; and he said, “Surely he is a 
kingly old man, yet he need not be ashamed of 
his grandson.” 

Then he took the quoits, and hurled them, 
five fathoms beyond all the rest; and the people 
shouted, “Further yet, brave stranger! There has 
never been such a hurler in this land.” 

Then Perseus put out all his strength, and 
hurled. But a gust of wind came from the sea, 
and carried the quoit aside, and far beyond all 
the rest; and it fell on the foot of Acrisius, and 
he swooned away with the pain. 

Perseus shrieked, and ran up to him; but when 
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they lifted the old man up he was dead, for his ; 
life was slow and feeble. 

Then Perseus rent his clothes, and cast dust L 
upon his head, and wept a long while for his * 
grandfather. At last he rose, and called to all : 
the people aloud, and said — 

“ Tlie Gods are^ to and what they have 
ordained must be. I am Perseus, the grandson 
of this dead man, the far-famed slayer of the 
Gorgon.” I 

Then be told them how the prophecy had de- 
elared that he should kill his grandfather, and i 
' .allVthe: story of his Jife. ; ‘ ^ J 1'^ 

So they made a great mourning for Acrisius, i 

and burnt him on a right rich pile; and Perseus d; 

went to the temple, and was purified from the >1 

guilt of the death, because he had done it un- I: 

knowingly. I 

Then he went home to Argos, and reigned I 
there well with fair Andromeda; and they had f 
four sons and three daughters, and died in a f 
good old age. J, 

And when they died, the ancients say, Athenfi | 
took tliem up into the sky, with Cepheus and | 
Cassiopeia. And there on starlight nights tmu I 
may see them shining still; Cepheus with his 
kingly crown, and Cassiopeia in her ivory chair, i 

plaiting her star-spangled tresses, and Perseus 
with the Gorgon’s head, and fair Andromeda be- \ 




STORY II— THE ARGONAUTS 


PAET I 

HOW THE CENTAim TRAINED THE HEROES ON PELION; 


tliat it has all grown dim 


I HAVE told you of a hero who fought 

wdld beasts and with wild men; but now I 
j a tale of heroes who sailed away into a 
distant land, to win themselves renown for ever, 
lh ;:the";adventure; ofrthe; G'olden Ete 
: Wlnfch^^ my children, ^ I cannot 

It all happened long ago; so long 

like a dream which 
you dreamt last year. And wdiy they w^eut I 
cannot tell: some say that it w'as to wdn gold. 
■It may be so; but the noblest deeds which have 
been done on earth have not been done for gold. 

It was not for the sake of gold that the Lord 

came down and died, and the Apostles went out 
0 preach the good new^s in all lands. The Spar- 
tans looked for no rmvard in money when they 
fought and died at Thermopylie; and Socrates 
the wise asked no pay from his countrymen, hut 
lived poor and barefoot all Ms days, only caring 
to make men good. And there are heroes in our 
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/days also, wiio do noble deeds, but not for gold. 
;Oar discoverers did not go to make tliemselves 
Yicb when tliey sailed out one after another, into 
the dreary frozen seas; nor did the ladies who 
went out last year to drudge in the hospitals of 
the East, making themselves poor, that they 
might be rich in noble works. And young men, 
too, whom you know, children, and some of them 
of your own kin, did they say to themselves, 
“How much money shall I earn?" when they 
went out to the war, leaving wealth, and com- 
fort, and a pleasant home, and all that money 
can give, to face hunger and thirst, and wounds 
and death, that they might fight for their country 

( and their Queen? No, children, there is a better 
thing on earth than wealth, a better thing than 
life itself; and that is, to have done something 
before you die, for which good men may honour 
you, and God your Father smile upon your 
work. 

Therefore we wdll believe — ^why should w'e not? 
— of these same Argonauts of old, that they too 
were noble men, who planned and did a noble 
deed; and that therefore their fame has lived, 

' and been told in story and in song, mixed up, 

■ no doubt, with dreams and fables, and yet true 
; and right at heart. ISo we will honour these bid 
Argonauts, and listen to their story as it stands; 
and w’e will try to be like them, each of us in 
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our place; for each, of us has a Golden Fleece to 
seek, and a wild sea to sail over ere we reach it, 
and dragons to fight ere it be ours. 


And what was that first Golden Fleece? I 
do not Icnow, nor care. The old XTellens said 
that it hung in Colchis, wliich we call the Cir- 
cassian coast, nailed to a beech-tree in the War- 
god’s wood; and that it was the fleece of the 
v^ondrous ram who bore Fhrisus and Flolle across 
the Euxine sea. For Ehrixiis and Helle were.; 
w»^the children of the oloud-njmiph, and of xlthamas' 
the Minuan king. And when a famine came : 
upon the land, their cruel .stepmother Ino wished 
to kill them, that her own children might reign, 
and said that they must be saerifleed on an altar, 
t^ of the Gods. So the 

poor children were brought to the altar, and the 
priest stood ready with his knife, when out of 
Golden Ram, and took thei 
on his back, and vanished. Then madness came 
upon that foolish king, Athamas, and ruin upon 
Ino and her children. For Athamas killed one 
of them in his fury, and Ino fled from him with 
the other in her arms, and leaped from a clifl 
into, the sea, and was changed into a dolphin, 
such as you have seen, which w'anders over tlie 
waves for ever sighing, with its little one clasped 
to its breast. 
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But the people ^rove^ out Kmg Athamas, be- 
cause he had killed hie child and he roamed 
about in his misery, till he came to the Oracle 
in Delphi. And the Oracle told him that he 
must wander for his sin, till the wild beasts 
should feast him as their guest. So he went 
on in hunger and sorrow for many a Aveary day, 
till he saw a pack of wolves. The wolves were 
tearing a sheep; but when they saw Athamas 
they fled, and left the sheep for him, and he ate 
of it; and then he knew that the oracle aa'Us 
fulfilled at last. So he wandered no more; but 
settled, and built a town, and became a king 
;; again. ; 

But the ram carried the two children far away 
OA’er land and sea, till he came to the Thracian 
Chersonese, and there Helle fell into the sea. So 
those narrow straits are called “Hellespont”, 
after her; and they bear that name until this 
■day. : , ' 

Then the ram flew on with Phrixus to the 
north-east across the sea which we call the Black 
Sea now; but the Hellens call it Buxine. And 
at last, they say, he stopped at Colchis, on the 
steep Circassian coast; and there Phrixus married 
Chalciope, the daughter of Aietes the king; and 
offered the ram in sacrifice; and Aietes nailed 
the ram’s fleece to a beech, in the groAm of Ares 
the War-god. 
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Aiid after awMie Ptrixus died, and was buried, 
but his spirit had no rest; for he was buried far 
h-om his native land, and the pleasant hills of 
Hellas. So he came in dreams to the heroes of 
the Minuai, and called sadly by their beds, 
“ Come and set my spirit free, that I may go 
home to my fathers and to my kinsfolk, and the 


pleasant Minuan land.” 


And they asked, “How shall we set your spirit 
free?” 

“You must sail over the sea to Colchis, and 
bring home the golden fleece; and then my spirit 
will come back with it, and I shall sleep with 
my fathers and have rest.” 

He came thus, and called to them often ; but 
when they woke they looked at each other, and 
: ^said,: “ "Who dare ; sail to Colchis, or bring home 
the golden fleece?” And in all the country none 
was brave enough to try it; for the man and 
the time were not come. 

Phrixus had a cousin called xEson, who was 
king in lolcos by the sea. , There he ruled over 
the rich Minuan heroes, as Atliamas his uncle 
ruled in Eoeoria; and, like Atbamas, he was an 
unhappy man. For he had a step-brother named 
Pelias, of whom some said that lie was a njmiph’s 
son, and there were dark and sad tales about 
his birth. When he was a babe he was east 
out on the mountains, and a wild mare came 
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by arid ; kicked Mm. But a skepberd passing 
found the baby, witk its face all blackened by 
tke blow; and took him borne, and called him 
Pelias, because bis face was bruised and black. 
And be grew up fierce and lawless, and did many 
a fearful deed; and at last be drove out JEson 
bis step-brother, and then bis own brother Neleus, 
and took the kingdom to himself, and ruled over 
the rich Minuan heroes, in loleos by the sea. 

And jpison, when he was driven out, \vent 
sadly away out of the town, leading his little 
son by the hand; and he said to himself, “I 
must hide the child in the mountains; or Pelias 
will surely kill him, because he is the heir.” 

So he went up from the sea across the valley, 
through the vineyards and the olive groves, and 
across the torrent of Anauros, towards Pelion the 
ancient mountain, vrhose brows are vdiite with 
sno’W. 

He went up and up into the mountain, over 
marsh, and crag, and down, till the boy was 
tired and footsore, and .^Eson had to bear him 
in his arms, till he came to the mouth of a 
lonely cave, at the foot of a mighty eliJf. 

Above the cliff the snow-wreaths hung, drip- 
ping and cracking in the sun; but at its foot 
around the cave’s mouth gvew all , fair flowers 
and herbs, as if in a garden, ranged in order, 
each sort by itself. There they grew gaily in' 
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tie sunshine, and the spray of the torrent from 
above; while from the cave came the sound of 
music, and a man’s voice singing to the harp. 

Then ^son put down the lad, and whispered — 

“Fear not, but go in, and whomsoever you 
shall find, lay your hands upon his knees and 
say, ‘ In the name of Zeus, the father of Gods 
and men, I am your guest from this day fortli.’” 

Then the lad went in without trembling, for 
he too was a hero’s son; but when he was within, 
he stopjDed in wonder to listen to that magic 
song. 

And there he saw the singer lying upon bear- 
skins and fragrant boughs; Cheiron, the ancient 
Centaur, the wisest of all things beneath the sky. 
Down to the waist he was a man, but below 
he was a noble horse; his white hair rolled down 
over his broad shoulders, and his white beard 
over his broad brown chest.: and his eyes wnro 
wise and mild, and his forehead like a mountain- 
wall. 

And in his hands he held a harp of gold, and 
struck it wnth a golden key; and as he struck, 
he sang till his eyes glittered, and filled all the 
cave wfith light. 

And he sang of the birth of Time, and of the 
heavens and the dancing stars; and of the ocean, 
and the ether, and the fire, and the shaping cif 
the wondrous earth. And he sang of the treasures 


of the hills, and the hidden jewels of the mine, 
and the veins of fire and metal, and the virtues 
of all healing herbs, and of the speech of birds, 
and of pro|)hecy, and of hidden things to come. 

Then he sang of health, and strength, and man- 
hood, and a valiant heart; and of music, and 
hunting, and wrestling, and all the games which 
heroes love; and of travel, and wars, and sieges, 
and a noble death in fight; and then he sang of 
peace and plenty, and of equal justice in the 
land; and as he sang the boy listened wide-eyed, 
and forgot his errand in the song. 

And at the last old Cheiron was silent, and called 
the lad with a soft voice. 

And the lad ran trembling to him, and would 
have laid his hands upon his knees; but Cheiron 
smiled, and said, “ Call hither your father .iSEson, 
for I know you, and all that has befallen, and saw 
you both afar in the valley, even before you left 
the town.” 

Then JEson came in sadly, and Cheiron asked 
him, “ Why earnest you not yourself to rne, i®son 
the JSolid?” ' * v A: ' : 

And JEson said — ' , . 

“ I thought, Cheiron will pity the lad if he sees' 
him come alone; and I wished to try whether he 
was fearless, and dare venture like a hero’s son. 
But now I entreat you by -Father Zeus, let the 
boy be your guest till better times, and train him 
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among the sons of the heroes, that he may avenge 
his father’s house.” 

Then Cheiron smiled, and drew the lad to him, 
and laid his hand upon his golden locks, and said, 
“ Are you afraid of my horse’s hoofs, fair hoy, oB 
will you be my pupil from this day?” 

“ I would gladly have horse’s hoofs like you, if 
I could sing such songs as yours.” 

And Cheiron laughed, and said, “Sit here by 
me till sundown, when your playfellows will come 
home, and you shall learn like them to be a king, 
worthy to rule over gallant men.” 

’y vyThen he' turned tO;.<®son,';ahd said, 
j peace, and bend before the storm like a prudent 
E|lhahtiCp|iSi Ifoy • sK^hnbticrpss 
Itill he has become a glory to you and to the house 
of ..^olus.” 

And AEson wept over his son and went away; 
but the boy did not weep, so full was his fancy of 
that strange cave, and the Centaur, and his song, 
and the playfellows whom he was to see. 

Then Cheiron j)ut the lyre into his hands, and 
taught him how to play it, till the sun sank low 
behind the cliff, and a shout was heard outside. ^ 

And then in came the sons of the heroes, /Eneas, 
and Heracles, and Peleus, and many another mighty 
;yhhm.e.:;E;V:;. d e; e : / e^e 

And great Cheiron leapt up joyfully, and his 
hoofe made the cave resound, as they shouted, 
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“Gome out, Father Cheiron; come out and see 
our game.” And one cried, “ I have killed two 
"deer;” and another, “I took a wild-cat among the 
crags;” and Heracles dragged a wild goat after him 
by its horns, for he was as huge as a mountain 
crag; and Cmneus carried a bear-cub under each 
arm, and laughed when they scratched and bit, 
for neither tooth nor steel could wmund him. 

And Cheiron praised them all, each according 
to his deserts. 

.Only one walked apart and silent, Asklepios, the 
too-wise child, with his bosom full of herbs and 
flowers, and round his wrist a spotted snake; he 
came with downcast eyes to Cheiron, and whispered 
how he had w’atched the snake cast its old skin, 
and grow young again before his eyes, and how 
he had gone down into a village in the vale, and 
cured a dying man with a herb which he had seen 
a sick goat eat. 

And Cheiron smiled, and said, “ To each Athend 
and A polio give some gift, and each is w'orthy in 
his place; but to this child they have giv«3n an 
honour beyond all honours, to cure while others kill” 

Then the lads brought in wood, and split it, and 
lighted a blazing fire; and others skinned the deer 
and quartered them, and set them to roast before 
the fire; and while the venison wras cooking they 
bathed in the snow-torrent, and washed aw^ay the 
Austtahdtsweat.;:.i';vv'^ '-t :• ' t' 
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And then all ate till they could eat no more (for 
they had tasted nothing since the dawn), and drank 
of the clear spring water, for wine is not fit for 
growing lads. And when the remnants were put 
away, they all lay down upon the skins and leaves 
about the fire, and each took the lyre in turn, and 
sang and played nuth all his heart. 

And after a while they all went out to a plot of 
grass at the cave’s mouth, and there they boxed, 

' and ran, and wrestled, and laughed till the stones 
fell from the cliffs. 

Then Cheiron took his lyi’e, and all the lads 
joined hands; and as he played, they danced to his 
measure, in and out, and round and round. Thei’e 
they danced hand in hand, till the night fell over 
land and sea, while the black glen shone with their 
broad white limbs and the gleam of their golden 
hair. 

And the lad danced with them, delighted, and 
then slept a wholesome sleep, upon fragrant leaves 
of bay, and myrtle, and marjoram, and flowers of 
thyme; and rose at the dawn, and bathed in the 
torrent, and became a school-fellow to the heroes’ 
sons, and forgot loleos, and his father, and all his 
former life. But he "grew strong, and brave and 
cunning, upon the pleasant downs of Pelion, in 
the keen hungry mountain air. And he learnt to 
wrestle, and to box, and to hunt, and to ]>lay upon 
the harp ; and next he learnt to ride, for old 




Cheiron used to mount Mm on Ms back; and be 
learnt tbe virtues of all berbs, and bow to cure all 
wounds; and Cbeiron called bim Jason tbe bealer, 
and that is bis name until this day. 


PAET II 

HOW JASOX LOST HIS SANDAL IN ANAL'ROS 

A ND ten years came and went, and Jason was 
grown to be a migbty man. Some of his 
fellows were gone, and some were gro^ving up by 
his side. AsMepios was gone into Peloponnese to 
work his wondrous cures on men; and some say 
he used to raise the dead to life. And” Heracles 
was gone to Thebes to fulfil those famous labours 
wdiieb have become a proverb among men. And 
Peleus had married a sea-nymph, and his w’^edding 
is famous to this day. And /Eneas was gone 
home to Troy, and many a noble tale you will 
read of him, and of all the other gallant heroes, 
the scholars of Cheiron the just. And it happened 
on a day that Jason stood on the mountain, and 
looked north and south and east and west; and 
Cheiron stood by him and watched lum, for he 
knew that the time was come. 

And Jason looked and saw the plains of 
Thessaly, wdiere the Lapithai breed their horses; 

(B22) g 
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and the lake of Boibe, and the stream whicii runs 
northward to Peneus and Tempe; and he looked 
north, and saw the mountain wall which guards 
the Magnesian shore; Olympus, the seat of tlie. 
Immortals, and Ossa, and Pelion, where he stood. 
Then he looked east and saw the bright blue sea, 
which stretched awmy for ever toward the dawn. 
Then he looked south, and saw a plea.sant land, 
with white-wallfid torras and farms, , nestling along 
the shore of a land-locked bay, while the smoke 
rose blue among the trees; and he knew it for the 
bay of Pagasai, and the rich lowlands of Hmmonia, 
■•and::IolcoS:by :the;sea.' | 
y wThen ■ he :isi^ed,yahd^:aske^^^^ 

-the ' -heroeS:'-: Tell, me— That' . P :ami iheir : ;nf ^tiifit - :faih’ 

“And what good would it be to you, Jason, if 
you were heir of that fair land?” 

“ I would take it and keep it.” 

“ A strong man has taken it and kept it long. 
Are you stronger than Pelias the terrible?” 

“I can try my strength with his,” .said Jason ; 
but -Cheiron sighed, and said— 

“You have many a danger to go through befoie 
you rule in lolcos by the sea: many a danger and 
many a woe; and strange troubles in strange lands, 
^huch As man never saw befored’; :;' 

“The happier I,” said Jason, “to see what man 
:'iheverisaw hefbre,”i:'’t-:: :' v-'t ‘ 


And Cheiron sighed again, and said, “^ The ea glet; 

I must leave the nest when" it,, ii,.fledge3i IWill you 

4 go to lolcos by the sea? . , Then promise me two 
: 4 #ings:;‘befbre ^you go.” ;/ : 

Jason promised, and Cheiron answered, “ SpeaJc 
harshly to no soul whom you may' meet,' and stand 
by the wocd which you shall speak.” 

Jason wondered why Cheiron asked this of him; 
but he knew that the Centaur was a prophet, and 
saw things long before they came. So he promised, 
and leapt down the mountain, to take his fortune 
like ,a man. 

He went down through the arbutus thickets, 
and across the doAvns of thyme, till he came to 
the vineyard walls, and the pomegranates and the 
olives in the glen; and among the olives roared 
Anauros, all foaming with a summer flood. 
y^'And on the bank of Anauros sat a woman, all 
ivrinkled, gray, and old; her head shook palsied 
on her breast, and her hands shook palsied on 
her knees; and when she saw Jason, she spoke 
whining, “Who will carry me across the flood?” 

Jason was bold and hasty, and was just going- 
to &ap into the flood: and yet he thought twice 
before he leapt, so loud roared the torrent down, • 
all brown from the mountain rains, and silver- 
veined with melting snow; while underneath he 
could hear the boulders rumbling like the tramp- 
of horsemen or the roll of wheels, as they ground- 
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|along the narrow ehannel, and shook the rocks on 
/which he stood. 

But the old w'oman whined all the more, I am 
weak and old, fair youth. For, Hera’s sake, carry 
me over the torrent.” 

And Jason was going to answer her scornfully, 
when Cheiron’s words came to his mind. 

So he said, “For Hera’s sake, the Queen of 
the Immortals on Olympus, I will carry you over 
tlie torrent, unless w'e both are drowned midway.” ' 
Then the old dame leapt upon his back, as 
nimbly as a goat; and Jason staggered in, \vonder- 
ing; and the first step was up to his knees. 

The first step was up to his knees, and the 
second step was up to his waist; and the stones 
rolled about his feet,, and his feet slipped about 
the stones; so he went on staggering and panting, 
wdiile the old woman cried from off his back — 

“ Fool, you have wet my mantle! Do you make 
game of poor old souls like me?” 

Jason had half a miiid to drop her, and let her 
get through /the torrent by herself; but Cheiron’s 
w’ords w’erein his mind, and he said only, “Patience, 
mother; the best horse may stumble some day.” 

At last he staggered to the shore, and set her 
down upon the bank; and a strong man he needed 
to have been, or that wild water he never would 
have crossed. 

He lay panting aw’-hile upon the bank, and then 
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leapt up to go upon his jouraej; but he cast one 
• look at the old woman, for he thought, “She 
should thank me once at least.” 

And as he looked, she grew fairer than all 
women, and taller than all men on earth; and her 
garments shone like the summer sea, and her jewels 
like the stars of heaven; and over her forehead 
was a veil, wmven of the golden clouds of sunset; 
and tlu'ough the veil she looked down on him, with 
great soft heifer’s eyes; with great eyes, mild and 
awful, which filled all the glen with light, .. 

And Jason fell upon his knees, and hid his face 
between his hands. 

And she spoke : “ I am the Queen of Olympus, 
Hera the wnfe of Zeus. As thou hast done to me, 
so will I do to thee. Call on me in the hour of 
need, and try if the Immortals can forget.” 

And when Jason looked up, she rose from off 
the earth, like a pillar of tall white cloud, and 
floated away across the mountain peaks, toward 
Olympus the holy hill. 

Then a great fear fell on Jason: but after a wdiiie 
he grew light of heart; and he blessed old Clieiron, 
and said, “Surely the Centaur is a prophet, and 
guessed what would come to pass, when he bade 
me speak harshly to no soul whom I might meet.” 

Then he went down toward lolcos; and as 
he walked he found that he had 'lost one of his 
sandals in the flood. 
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And as lie went , through the streets, the people 
came out to look at him, so tall and fair was he; 
but some of the elders whispered together; and at 
last one of them stopped Jason, and called to him, 
“Fair lad, who ai'e you, and whence come you; 
and what is your errand in the town?" 

“My name, good father, is Jason, and I come 
from Pelion up above; and my errand is to Pelias 
your king; teU me then where his palace is.” 

But the old man started, and grew pale, and 
said, “ Do you not know the oracle, my son, that 
you go so boldly through the town with but one 
sandal on?” 

“ I am a stranger here, ;and know of no oracle; 
but what of my one sandal? I lost the other in 
Anauros, while I was struggling with the flood.” 


and one sighed, and another smiled; at last he 
said, “I will tell you, lest you rush upon your 
ruin unawares. The oracle in Delphi has said 
that a man wearing one sandal should take the 
kingdom from Pelias, and keep it for himself. 
Therefore beware how you go up to his palace, 
for he is the fiercest and most cunning of all 
?s.” 


Then Jason laughed a great laugh, like a war- 
horse in his pride. “Good news, good father, 
both for you and me. For that very end I came 
into the town.” 


Tlien lie strode on toward tlie palace of Pelias, 
while all the people wondered at his bearing. 

And he stood in the doorway and cried, “ Gome 
out, come out, Pelias the valiant, and fight for 
your kingdom like a man.” 

Pelias came out wmndering, and “ Who are you, 
bold youth?” he cried. 

“I am Jason, the son of ^iEson, the heir of all 
this land.” 

Then Pelias lifted up his hands and eyes, and 
wept, or seemed to weep ; and blessed the heavens 
which had brought his nephew to him, never* to 
leave him more. “ For,” said he, “ I .have but 
three daughters, and no son to be my heir, ^ou 
shall be my heir then, and rule the kingdom after 
me, and marry ■whichsoever of my daughters you 
shall choose; though a sad kingdom you will find 
it, and whosoever rules it a miserable man. But 
come in, come in, and feast.” 

So he drew Jason in, whether he would or not, 
and spoke to him so lovingly and feasted him so 
well, that Jason’s anger passed; and after supper 
his three cousins came into the hall, and Jason 
thought that he should like well enough to have 
one of them for his wife. 

But at last he said to Pelias, “ Why do you look 
so sad, my uncle? And what did you mean just 
now when you said that this was a doleful kingdom, 
and its ruler a miserable man?” 


Then Pelias sighed heavily again and again and 
again, like a man who had to tell some dreadful 
story, and was afraid to begin; but at last — 

. “ For seven long years and more have I never 
known a quiet night; and no more will he who 
comes after me, till the golden fleece be brought 
home.” 

Then he told Jason the story of Phrisus, and of 
the golden fleece; and told him, too, which was a 
lie, that Phrixus’ spirit tormented him, calling to 
him day and night. And his daughters came, and 
told the same tale (for their father had taught 
tlieni their parts), and wept, and said, “Oh who 
will bring home the golden fleece, that our uncle’s 
spifrA may |rekt; land' t^ 
whom he never lets sleep in peace?” 

Jason sat awhile, sad and silent; for he had 
often heard of that golden fleece; but he looked on 
it as a thing hopeless and impossible for any mortal 
man to win it. 

But when Pelias saw him silent, he began to 
talk of other things, and courted Jason more and 
more, speaking to him as if he was certain to be 
his heir, and asking his advice about the kingdom ; 
till Jason, who was young and simple, could not 
help saying to himself, “ Surely he is not the dark 
man whom people call him. Yet why did lie 
drive my father out?” And he asked Pelias boldly, 

“ Men say that you a,re terrible, and a man of 
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blood; but I find you a kind and hospitable man; 
and as you are to me, so will I be to you. Yet 
why did you drive my father out?” 

Pelias smiled, and sighed. “ Men have slandered 
me in that, as in all things. Your iather was 
growing old and weary, and he gave the kingdom 
up to me of his own will. You shall see him to- 
morrow, and ask him; and he will tell you the 
same.” , 

Jason’s heart leapt in him when he heard that 
he was to see his father; and he believed all that 
Pelias said, forgetting that his father might not 
dare to tell the truth. 

“ One thing more there is,” said Pelias, “ on 
which I need your advice; for, though you are 
young, I see in you a wisdom beyond your years, f 
There is one neighbour of inine, whom I dread 
more than all men on earth. I am stronger than 
he now, and can command him; but I know that 
if he stay among us, he will work my ruin in the 
end. Can you , give me a plan, Jason, by which I 
can rid myself of that man?” 

After awhile Jason answered, half laughing, 
“Were I 5^11, I would send him to fetch that same 
golden fleece ; for if he once set forth after it }'ou 
would never be troubled with him more." 

And at that a bitter smile came across Pelias’ 
lips, and a flash of wicked joy into his eyes; and 
Jason saw it, and started; and over his mind came 
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the warning of the old man, and his own one 
sandal, and the oraelei and he saw that he was 
taken in a trap.j= 

But Pelias only answered gently, “My son, he 
shall be sent forthwith.” 

'“You mean me?” cried Jason, starting up, 
“because I came here with one sandal?” And he 
lifted his fist angrily, -while Pelias stood up to him 
like a wolf at bay; and wdiether of the two was the 
stronger and the fiercer it would be hard to tell. 

But after a moment Pelias spoke gentlj^ “ Why 
then so ra.sh, my son? You, and not I, have said 
what is said ; wdiy blame me for w^hat I have not 
clone? Had you bid me love the man of whom I 
spoke, and make him my son-in-law and heir, I 
would have obeyed you; and -u’-hat if I obey you 
now, and send the man to win himself immortal 
fame? I have not harmed you, or him. One 
thing at least- I kno-^^-, that he will go, and that 
gladly; for he has a hero’s heart wfithin him, loving 
glory, and scorning to break the word which he 
has given.” 

Jason saw that he was entrapped; but his second 
/promise to Cheiron came into his mind, and he 
’.thought, “What, if the Centaur were a prophet in 
that also, and meant that I should win the fleece!” 
Then he cried aloud — > 

“You have well spoken, cunning uncle of mine! 
I love glory, and I dare keep to my word. I will 
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go and fetch, this golden fleece- Promise me but 
this in return, and keep your word as I keep mine. 
Treat my father lovingly while I am gone, for the 
sake of the all-seeing Zeus; and give me up the 
kingdom for my own on the day that .1 bring back 
bie golden fleece.” 

Then Pelias looked at him and almost loved 
him, in the midst of all his hate; and said, “I 
promise, and I will perform. It will be no shame 
to give up my kingdom to the man who wins that 
fleece.” 

Then they swore a great oath between them; and 
afterwards both went in, and lay down to sleep. 

But Jason could not sleep for thinking of his 
mighty oath, and how he was to fulfil it, all alone, 
and without wealth or friends. So he tossed a 
long time upon his bed, and thought of this plan 
and of that; and sometimes Phrisus seemed to 
call him, in a thin voice, faint and low, as if it 
came from far across the sea, “ Let me come home 
to my fathers and have rest.” And sometimes he 
seemed to see the eyes of Hera, and to hear her 
words again — “ Call on me in the hour of need, 
fiid see if the Immortals can forget.” 

^ And on the morrow he went to Pelias, and said, 

“ Give me a victim, that I may sacrifice to Hera.” 
So he went up, and offered his sacrifice; and as 
he stood by the altar Hera sent a thought into his 
mind; and he went back to Pelias, and said — 
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“ If you are indeed in earnest, give me two 
heralds, that they may go, round to all the princes 
of the Minuai, who were pupils of the Centaur 
me, that we may fit out a ship together, and 
what shall befall.” 

At that Pelias praised his wisdom, and hastened ‘ 
to send the heralds out; for he said in his heart, 

“ Let all the princes go with him, and, like him, 
never return; for so I shall be lord of all the 
Minuai, and the greatest king in Hellas.” 


■ PAET III 

HOW THEY BUILT THE SHIP “ ARGO ” IN lOLOOS 


0 the heralds went out, and cried to all 
heroes of the Minuai, “ 'Who dare come to the 
adventure of the golden fleece?” 

And Hera stirred the hearts of all the princes, 
and they came from all their valleys to the yellow 
sands of Pagasai. And first came Heracles the 
mighty, with his lion’s skin and club, and behind 
him Hyias his young squire, who bore his arrows 
and his bow; and Tiphys, the skilful steersman; 
and Butes, the fairest of all men; and Castor and 




Polydeuees the twins, the sons of the magic 


swan; 


and Cseneus, the strongest of mortals, whom 
Centaurs tried in vain to kill, and overwhelmed 
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him with trunks of pine-trees, but even so he 
would not die; and thither came Zetes and Calais, 
the winged sons of the north wind; and Peleus, 
the father of ‘Achilles,, whose bride was silver-footed 
Thetis, the goddess of the sea. And thither came 
Telamon and Oileus, the fathers of the two Aiantes, 
who fought upon the plains of Troy; and Mopsus, 
the wise soothsayer, who knew the speech of birds ; 
and Idmon, to whom Phcebus gave a tongue to 
prophesy of things to come; and Ancaios, who 
could read the stars, and knew all the circles of 
the heavens; and Argus, the famed ship-builder, 
and many a hero more, in helmets of brass and 
gold with tall dyed horse-hair crests, and em- 
broidered shirts of linen beneath their coats of 
mail, and greaves of polished tin to guard their 
knees in fight; with each man his shield upon his 
shoulder, of many a fold of tough bull’s hide, and 
his sword of tempered bronze in his silver-studded 
belt; and in his right hand a pair of lances, of the 
heavy white ash-staves. 

So they came down to lolcos, and all the city 
came out to meet them, and were never tired with 
looking at their height, and their beauty, and their 
gallant bearing, and the glitter of their inlaid anns. 
And some said, “ Never was such a gathering of 
the heroes since the Hellens conquered the land.” 
Blit the women sighed over them, and whispered, 

“ Alas! they are all going to their death!” 
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Then they felled the pines on Pelion, and 
shaped them with the axe, and Argus taught them 
to build a galley, the first long ship which ever 
sailed the seas. They pierced her for fifty oars — 
an oar for each hero of the crew — and pitched her 
with coal-black pitch, and painted her bows with 
vermilion; and they named her Jlryo after Argus, 
and wmrked at h'er all day long. And at night 
Pelias feasted them like a king, and they slept in 
his palace-porch. 

But Jason went away to the northward, and 
into the land of Thrace, till he found Orpheus, the 
prince of minstrels, wdiere he dw^'clt in his cave 
under; Phodope, among Ahe .savage’^:© 

And he asked him, “ Will you leave your moun- 
tains, Orpheus, my fellow-scholar in old times, and 
cross Strymon once more "with me, to sail with the 
heroes ol the Minuai, and brmg home the golden 
fleece, and charm for us all men and ail monsters 
with your magic harp and song?'’ 

Then Orpheus sighed, “ Have I not had enough 
of toil and of weary >vandering far and wide since 
I lived in Cheiron’s cave, above loleos by the sea? 
In vain is the skill and the voice which my goddess 
mother gave me; in vain have I sung and laboured; 
in vain I went down to the dead, and charmed all 
the kings of blades, to win back Eurydice my bride. 
For I won her, my beloved, and lost lier again the 
same day, and wandered away in my madness, 
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even to Egypt and tlie Libyan sands, and tbe isles 
of all the seas, 4riven,„Qn. by .the terrible gadfly, 
while I charmed in vain the hearts of men, and 
the savage forest beasts, and the trees, and the 
lifeless stones, with my magic harp and song, 
giving rest, but finding none. But at last Calliope 
my mother delivered me, and brought me home 
in peace; and I dwell here in the cave alone, among 
the savage Cicon tribes, softening their wild hearts 
with music and the gentle laws of Zeus. And 
now I must go out again, to the ends of all the 
earth, far away into the misty darkness, to the 
last wave of the Eastern Sea. But what is doomed 
must be, and a friend’s demand obeyed; for prayers 
are the daughters of Zeus, and who honours them 
honours him.” 

Then Orpheus rose up sighing, and took his harp, 
and went over Strymon. And he led Jason to the 
south-west, up the banks of Haliacmon and over 
the spurs of Pindus, to Dodona the town of Zeus, 
where it stood by the side of the sacred lake, and 
the fountain which breathed out fire, in the dark- 
ness of the ancient oakwood, beneath the mountaiir 
of the hundred springs. And he led him to the 
holy oak, where the black dove settled in old 
times, and was changed into the priestess of Zeus, 
and gave oracles to all nations round. And ho 
bade him cut down a bough, and sacrifice to Hera 
and to Zeus; and they took tlie bough and came 
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to lolcos, and nailed it to tlie beak-liead of tlie 
ship. 

And at last the ship was finished, and they 
tried to launch her down the beach; but she was 
too heavy for them to move her, and her keel sank 
deep into the sand. Tlien all the heroes looked 
at each other blushing; but Jason spoke, and said, 
“Let us ask the magic bough; perhaps it can help 
us in our need.’' 

Then a voice came from the bough, and Jason 
heard the words it said, and bade Orpheus play 
upon the harp, while the heroes waited round, 
holding the pine-trunk rollers, to help her toward 
the sea. 

Then Orpheus took his harp, and began liis^ 
magic song-—“HoW sweet it is to ride upon the 
surges, and to leap front wave to wave, while the 
wind sings cheerful in the cordage, and the oars 
flash fast among the foam! How sweet it is to 
roam across the ocean, and see new towns and 
wondrous lands, and to come home laden with 
treasure, and to win undying famel” 

And the good ship Argo heard him, and longed 
to be away and out at sea ; till she stirred in every 
timber, and heaved from stem to stern, and leapt 
up from the sand upon the rollers, and plunged 
onward like a gallant horse; and the heroes fed 
her path with pine-trunks, till she rushed intc* tbe 
whispering sea. 
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Then they stored her well with food and water, 
and pulled the ladder up on board, and settled 
themselves each man. to his oar, and kept time to, 
Orpheus’ harp; and away across the bay they rowed 
southward, while the joeople lined the clilfs; and 
the women wept, while the men shouted, at the 
starting of that gallant crew. 


PART IV 

HOW THE AHGONAUTS SAIUED TO. COLCHIS 

A ND what happened next, my children, whether 
-LA. it be true or not, stands written in ancient 
songs, which you shall read for yourselves some 
day. And grand old songs they are, written in 
■grand old rolling verse; and they call them the 
Songs of Orpheus, or the Orphics, to this day. And 
they tell how the heroes came to Aphetai, across 
the bay, and waited for the south-west wind, and 
chose themselves a captain from their crew; and 
how all called for Heracles, because he was the 
strongest and most huge; but Heracles refused, 

' and called for Jason, because he was the wisest of 
them all. So Jason was chosen captain; and 
Orpheus heaped a pile of wmod, and slew a bull, 
I and bftered it to Hera, and called all the heroes 
. ' to stand round, each man’s head crowned with olive, 
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and to strike tkeir swords into the bull. Tken 
lie filled a golden goblet with tbe bull’s blood, and 
with wbeaten flour, and boney, and wine, and tlie 
bitter salt-sea water, and bade tbe heroes taste. 
So each tasted tbe goblet, and passed it round, and 
vowed an awful vow: and they vowed before the 
sun, and tbe nigbt, and tbe blue-haired sea who 
shakes the land, to stand by Jason iaithfully in 
the adventure of tbe golden fleece; and whosoever 
shrank back, or disobeyed, or turned traitor to his 
vow, then justice should minister against him, and 
the Erinnues who track guilty men. 

Then Jason lighted the pile, and burnt the 
carcase of the bull; and they went to their ship 
and sailed eastward, like men wdio have a ivork to 
d^ and the place from which they went was called 
Aphetai, the sailing-place, from that day forth. 
Three thousand years and more they sailed away, 
into the unknown Eastern seas ; and great nations 
have come and gone since then, and many a storm 
has swept the earth; and many a mighty arma- 
ment, to w’-hieh Argo would be but one small boat; 
English and French, Turkish and Eussian, have 
aailed those waters since; yet the fame of that 
j small Argo lives for ever, and her name is become 
fA|>roverb- among. mepl; • ' ■ j J- 

So they sailed past the Isle of Seiathos, with the 
Cape of Sepius on their left, and turned to the 
northward toward Pelion, up the long Magnesian 
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shore. On their right hand was the open sea, and 
on their left old Pelion rose, while the clouds 
crawled round liis darh pine-forests, and his caps 
of summer snow;; And their hearts yearned for 
the dear old mountain, as they thought of pleasant 
days gone by, and of the sports of their boyhood, 
and their hunting, and their schooling in the care 
beneath the cliff. And at last Peleus spoke, “ Let 
us land here, friends, and climb the dear old hill 
once more. We are going on a fearful journey; 
who knows if we shall see Pelion again? Let us 
go up to Cheiron our master, and ask his blessing 
ere we start. And I have a boy, too, with him, 
whom he trains as he trained me once — the son 
wdiom Thetis brought me, the silver- footed lady of 
the sea, whom I caught in the cave, and tamed 
her, though she changed her shape seven times. 
For she changed, as I held her, into w'ater, and to 
vapour, and to burning flame, and to a rock, and 
to a black-maned lion, and to a tall and stately 
tree. But I held her and held her ever, till she 
took her own shape again, and led her to my 
father’s house, and won her for my bride. And 
ail the rulers of Olympus came to our wedding; 
and the heavens and the earth rejoiced together, 
when ah Immortal w-edded mortal man. And now 
let me see my son; for it is not often I shall see 
him upon earth : famous he will be, but short-lived, 
and die in the flower of youth.” 
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So Tiphys the helmsman steered them to the 
shore under the crags of Pelion; and they went 
up through the dark pine - forests towards' the 
Centaur’s cave. 

And they came into the misty hall, beneath the 
snow-crowned crag; and saw the great Centaur 
lying, with his huge limbs spread upon the rock; 
and beside him stood Achilles, the child whom no 
steel could wound, and played upon his harp right 
sw'eetly, while Cheiron watched and smiled. 

Then Cheiron leapt up and welcomed them, and 
kissed them every one, and set a feast before them 
of swine’s. flesh, and venison, and good wune; and 
young Achilles served them, and carried the golden 
goblet round. And after supper ail the heroes 
clapped their hands, and called on Orpheus to sing; 
but he refused, and said, “How can I, who am 
the younger, sing before our ancient host?” So 
they called on Cheiron to sing, and Achilles 
brought him his harp; and he began a wondrous 
song; a famous story of old time, of the fight 
between the Centaurs and the LajDithai, which you 
may still see carved in stone. ^ He sang how his 
brothers came to ruin by their folly, when they 
were mad with wine; and how they and the heroes 
fought, with fists, and teeth, and the goblets from 
which they drank; and how they tore up the pine- 
trees in their fury, and hurled great crags of stone. 
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while the mountams thundered with the battle, 
and the land was wasted . far and wide; till the 
Lapithai drove them from their home in the rich 
Thessalian plains to the lonely glens of Pinclus, 
learing Cheiron all alone. And the heroes praised 
his song right heartily; for some of them had 
helped in that great fight. 

; Then Orpheus took the lyre, and sang of Chaos, 
and the making of the wondrous World, and how 
all things sprang from Love , who could not live 
alone in the Abyss. And as he sang, his voice rose 
from the cave, above the crags, and through the 
tree-tops, and the glens of oak and pine. And 
the trees bowed their heads when they heard it, 
and the gray rocks cracked and rang, and the 
forest beasts crept near to listen, and the birds 
forsook their nests and hovered round. And old 
Cheiron clapt his haxrds together, and beat his 
hoofs upon the ground, for wonder at that magic 
song. 

Then Peleus kissed his boy, and wept over him, 
and they went down to the ship; and Cheiron 
came down with them, weeping, and kissed them 
one. by one, and blest them, and promised to them 
great renovm. And the heroes wept when they 
left him, till their great hearts could weep no more ; 
for he was kind and just and pious, and wiser 
than all beasts and men. Then he went up to a 
cliff' and prayed for them, that they might come 
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tome safe and well; while the heroes rowed awajj 
and watched him standing on his eliif above the 
sea, with his great hands raised toward heaven, 
and his white locks waving in the wind; and they 
strained their eyes to watch him to the last, for 
they felt that they should look on him no more. 

So they rowed on over the long swell of the sea, 
past Olympus, the seat of the Immortals, and past 
the wooded bays of Athos, and Samothrace the 
sacred isle; and they came past Lemnos to the 
Hellespont, and through the narrow strait of 
Abydos, and so on into the Propontis, which we 
call ; Marmora now. . And there they met with 
Cyzicus, ruling in Asia over the Dolions, who, the 
songs say, was the son of ..®neas, of whom you 
will hear many a tale some day. For Homer tells 
us how he fought at Troy, and Virgil how he sailed 
away and founded Home; and men believed until 
late years that from him sprang our old British 
kings. Now Cyzicus, the songs say, welcomed the 
heroes, for his father had been one of Cheiron’s 
scholars; so he welcomed them, and feasted them, 
and stored their ship with corn and wine, and 
cloaks and rugs, the songs say, and shirts, of which 
no doubt they stood in' need. 

But at night, while they lay sleeping, came 
down on them terrible men, who lived with the 
bears in the mountains, like Titans or giants in 
shape; for each of them had six arms, and they 
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fougM with young firs and pines. But Heracles 
killed them all before morn with his deadly- 
poisoned arrows; but among them, in the darkness, 
he slew Cyzious the kindly prince. 

Then they got to their ship and to their oars, 
and Tiphys bade them cast ofiP the hawsers and 
go to sea. But as he spoke a whirlwind came, and 
spun the Argo round, and twisted the hawsers 
together, so that no man could loose them. Then 
Tiphys dropped the rudder fii’om his hand, and 
cried, “This comes from the. Gods above.” But 
Jason went forward, and asked counsel of the magic 
bough. 

Then the magic bough spoke, and answered: 
“This is because you have slain Cyzicus your 
friend. You must appease his soul, or you will 
never leave this shore.” 

Jason went back sadly, and told the heroes what 
he had heard. And they leapt on shore, and 
searched till dawn; and at Ja-wn they found the 
body, all rolled in dust and blood, among the 
corpses of those monstrous beasts. And they 
wej)t over their kind host, and laid him on a fair 
bed, and heaped a huge mound over him, and 
offered black sheep at his tomb, and Orpheus sang 
a magic song to him, that his spirit might have 
rest. And then they held games at the tomb, 
after the custom of those times, and Jason gave 
prizes to each winner. To Ancaios he gave a 
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golden cup, for he wrestled best of all; and to 
Heracles a silver one, for he was the strongest of 
all; and to Castor, who rode best, a golden crest; 
and Polydeuces the boxer had a rich carpet, and 
to Orpheus for his song a sandal with golden 
wings. But Jason himself was the best of all the 
archers, and the Minuai crowned him with an olive 
crown; and so, the songs say, the soul of good 
Cyzicus was appeased and the heroes went on their 
way in peace. 

But when Cyzicus’ wife heard that he was dead 
she died likewise of grief; and her tears became 
a fountain of clear water, which flows the whole 
year round. 

Then they rowed away, the songs say, along the 
Mysian shore, and past the mouth of Ehyndacus, 
till they found a pleasant bay, sheltered by the 
long ridges of Arganthus, and by high wails of 
basalt rook. And there they ran the ship ashore 
upon the yellow, sand, and furled the sail, and took 
the mast down, and lashed it in its crutch. And 
next they let down the ladder, and went ashore 
to sport and rest. 

And there Heracles went away into the woods, 
bow in hand, to hunt wild deer; and Hylas the 
fail’ boy slipt away after him, and followed him by 
stealth, until he lost hirptself among the glens, and 
sat down weary to rest himself by the side of 
a lake; and there the water nymphs came up to 
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look at him, and loved him, .and earned him down 
under the lake to be their playfellow, for__eycr 
happy and joung. And Heracles sought for him 
in vain, shouting his name till all the mountains 
rang; but Hylas never heard him, far down under 
the sparkling lake. So while Heracles wandered 
searching for him, a fair breeze sprang up, and 
Heracles was nowhere to be found; and the Argo 
sailed away, and Heracles was left behind, and 
never saw the noble Phasian stream. 

Then the Minuai came to a doleful land, where 
Amyous the giant ruled, and cared nothing for the 
laws of Zeus, but challenged alh strangers to box 
with him, and those whom he conquered he slew. 
But Polydeuces the boxer struck him a harder 
blow than he ever felt before, and slew him; and 
the Minuai went on up the Bosporus, till they 
came to the city of Phineus, the fierce Bithynian 
king; for Zetes and Calais bade Jason land there, 
because they had a work to do. 

And they went up from the shore toward the 
city, through forests white with snow; and Phineus 
came out to meet them with a lean and woeful face, 
and said, “Welcome, gallant heroes, to the land 
of bitter blasts, the land of cold and misery; yet 
I will feast you as best I can.” ' And he led them 
in, and set meat before them; but before they could 
put their hands to their mouths, down came two 
fearful monsters, the like of whom man never saw:; 


for they had the fa,ces and the hair of fair maidensj 
hnt the wings and claws of hawks; and they 
snatched the meat from off the table, and flew 
shrieking out above the roofe. 

Then Phineus beat his breast and cried: “These 
are the Harpies, whose names are the Whirlwind 
and the Swift, the daughters of Wonder and of the 
Amber-nymph, and they rob us night and daj^ 
They carried off the daughters of Pandareus, whom 
all the Gods had blest; for Ajjhrodite fed them 
on Olympus with honey and milk and wine; and 
Hera gave them beauty and wisdom, and Athene 
skill in all the arts; but when they came to their 
wedding, the Harpies snatched them both away, 
and gave them to be slaves to the Erinnues, and 
live in horror all their days. And now they haunt 
me, and my people, and the Bosporus, with fearful 
storms; and sweep away our food from off our 
tables, so that w'e starve in spite of aU our 
wealth.” .j 

Then up rose Zetes and Calais, the winged sons 
of the North- wind, and said, “ Do you not know 
us, Phineus, and these wings which grow upon 
our backs?” And Phineus hid his face in terror; 
but he answered not a word. 

“ Because you have been a traitor, Phineus, the 
Harpies haunt you nighf and day. Where is Cleo- 
patra our sister, your, wife, whom you keep in 
prison? and where are her two children, whom you 
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blinded in your rage, at the: bidding of an evil 
woman, and cast them out upon tbe rooks ? Swear 
to us tliat you will right our sister, and cast out 
that wicked woman; and then we will free you 
from your plague, and drive the whirlwind maidens 
to the south; but if not, we will put out your 
eyes, as you put out the eyes of your own sons.” 

Then Phineus swore an oath to tkem, and drove 
out the wicked woman; and Jason took those two 
poor children, and cured their eyes with magic 
herbs. 

But Zetes and Calais rose up sadly and said, 
“ Farewell now, heroes all; farewell, our dear com- 
panions, with whom we played on Pelion in old 
times; for a fate is laid upon us, and our day is 
come at last, in which we must hunt the 'whirl- 
winds over land and sea for ever; and if we catch 
them they die, and if not, we die ourselves,” 

At that all the heroes wept; but the two young 
men sprang up, and aloft into the air after the 
Harpies, and the battle of the winds began. 

, The heroes trembled in silence as they heard the 
shrieking of the blasts; while the palace rocked 
and all the city, and great stones were torn from 
the crags, and the forest pines were hurled earth- 
ward, north and south and east and west, and the 
Bosporus boiled 'wMte with foam, and the clouds 
were dashed against the cliffs. 

But at last the battle ended, and the Harpies 
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fled screaming toward tlie south, and the sons of 
the North-wind rushed after them, and brought 
clear sunshine where they passed. For many a 
league they followed them, over all the isles of the 
Cyclades, and away to the south-west across Hellas, 
till they came to the Ionian Sea, and there they 
fell upon the Echinades, at the mouth of the 
Achelous; and those isles were called the Whirl- 
wind Isles for many a hundred years. But what 
became of Zetes and Calais I know not, for the 
heroes never saw them again: and some say that 
Heracles met them, and quarrelled with them, and 
slew them with his arrows; and some say that 
they fell down from weariness and the heat of 
the summer sun, and that the Sun-god buried 
them among the Cyclades, in the pleasant Isle of 
Tenos; and for many hundred years their grave 
was shown there, and over it a pillar, which turned 
to every wind. But those dark slorms and whirl- 
winds haunt the Bosporus until this day. 

But the Argonauts went eastward, and out into 
the open sea, t^dneh we now call the Black Sea, 
but it was called the Eusine then. No Hellen had . 
ever crossed it, and all feared that dreadful sea, 
and its rocks, and shoals, and fogs, and bitter 
freezing storms; and they told strange stories of 
it, some false and some half-true, how it stretched 
northward to the ends of the earth, and the slug- 
gish Putrid Sea, and the everlasting night, and 
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the regions of the dead. So the heroes trembled, 
for all their courage, as they came into that wild 
Black Sea, and saw it stretching out before them, 
without a shore, as far as eye could see. 

And first Orpheus spoke, and warned them, 
“We' shall come now to the wandering blue rocks; 
my mother warned me of them. Calliope, the im' 
mortal muse.” 

And soon they saw the blue rocks shining like 
spires and castles of gray glass, while an ice-cold 
wind blew from them and chilled all the heroes’ 
hearts. And as they neared they could see them 
heaving, as they rolled upon the long sea-waves, 
crashing and grinding together, till the roar went 
up to heaven. The sea sprang up in spouts be- 
tween them, and swept round them in white sheets 
of foam; but their heads swung nodding high in 
air, while the wind whistled shrill among the crags. 

The heroes’ hearts sank within them, and they 
lay upon their oars in fear; but Orpheus called to 
Tiphys the helmsman, “ Between them we must 
pass; so , look ahead for an opening, and be brave, 
for Hera is with us.” But Tiphys the cunning 
helmsman stood silent, clenching his teeth, till he 
. stfiv a heron come flying mast -high toward the 
rocks, and hover awhile before them, as if looking 
for a passage through. Then he cried, “Hera has 
sent us a pilot; let us follow the cunning bird.” 

Then the heron flapped to and fro a moment, 
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till he saw a hidden gap, and into it he rnshed 
like an arrow, while the heroes watched 
would befaU. 

And the blue rocks clashed together as the 
fled swiftly through; but they struck but a 
from his tail, and then rebounded apart at the 
shock. 

Then Tiphys cheered the heroes, and they 
shouted; and the oars bent like withes beneath 
their strokes as they rushed between those top- 
pling ice-crags and., the cold blue lips of death. 
And ere the rocks could meet again they had 
passed them, and were safe out in the open sea. 

And after that they sailed on wearily along the 
Asian coast, by the Black Cape and Thynias, where 
tM hot stream of Thymbris falls into the sea, and 
Sangarius, whose waters float on the Euxinc, till 
they came to Wolf the . river, and to Wolf the 
kindly king. And there died two brave heroes, 
Idmon and Tiphys the wise helmsman: one died 
of an evil sickness, and one a wild boar slew. So 
the heroes heaped a mound above them, and set 
upon it an oar on high, and left them there to 
sleep together, on the far-off Lycian shore. But 
Idas killed the boar, and avenged Tiphys; and 
Ancaios took the rudder and was helmsman, and 
steered them on toward the east. 

And they went on past Sinope, and many a 
mighty river’s mouth, and past many a barbarous 
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tribe, and the cities of the; Amazons, , the warlike 
Women of the East, till all night they heard the 
clank of anvils and the roar of fnmace-blasts, and 
the forge-fires, shone like sparks through the dark- 
ness in the mountain glens aloft; for they were 
come to the shores of the Chalybes, the smiths 
who never tire, but serve Ares the cruel War-god, 
forging weapons day and night. 

And at day-dawn they looked eastward, and 
midway between the sea and the sky they saw 
white snow-peaks hanging, glittering sharp and 
bright above the clouds. And they knew that 
they were come to Caucasus, at the end of all the 
earth; Caucasus the highest of all mountains, the 
father of the rivers of the East. On his peak lies 
chained the Titan, while a vulture tears his heait; 
and at his feet are piled dark forests round the 
magic Colchian land. 

And they rowed three days to the eastward, 
while Caucasus rose higher hour by hour, till they 
savr the dark stream of Phasis rushing headlong 
to the sea, and, shining above the tree-tops, the 
golden roofs of King Aietes, the child of the Sun, 

Tiien out spoke Aneaios the helmsman, “ We are 
come to our goal at last, for there are the roofs oi 
Aietes, and the wmods where all poisons grow; but 
%vho can tell us w'here among them is hid the 
golden fleece? Many a toil must we bear ere we 
find it, and bring it home to Greece.” 
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But Jason cheered the heroes, for his heart was 
high and bold; and he said, “ I will go alone up to 
Aietes, though he be the child of the Sun, and win 
him with soft words. Better so than to go all 
together, and to come to blows at once.” ' But 
the Minuai would not stay behind, so they rowed 
boldly up the stream. 

And a dream came to Aietes, and filled his heart 
with fear. He thought he saw^ a shining star, 
which fell into his daughters lap; and that Medeia 
his daughter took it gladly, and carried it to the 
river-side, and cast it in, and there the whh-ling 
river bore it dowm, and out into the Eusine 
Sea.' 

Then he leapt up in fear, and bade his servants 
bring his chariot, that he might go down to the 
river-side and appease the nymphs, and the heroes 
whose spirits haunt the bank. So he went down 
in his golden chariot, and his daughters by his 
side, Medeia the fair witch-maiden, and Chaleiope, 
who had been Phrisus’ wife, and Irehind him a 
crowd of servants and soldiers, for he w'as a rich 
and mighty prince. 

And as he drove dowm by the reedy river he 
saw Argo sliding up beneath the bank, and many 
a hero in her, like Immortals for beauty and for 
strength, as their weapons glittered round them 
in the level morning sunlight, through the white 
mist of the stream. But Jason was the noblest 
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of all; for Hera, wlio loved Mm, gave Mm beauty 
and tallness and terrible, manhood. 

And when they came near together and looked 
into each other’s eyes the heroes were awed before 
Aietes as he shone in his chariot, like his father 
the glorious Sun; for his robes were of rich gold 
tissue, and the rays of his diadem flashed fire; and 
in his hand he bore a jewelled sceptre, which 
glittered like the stars; and sternly he looked at 
them under his brows, and sternly he spoke and 
loud — 

“Who are you, and what want you here, that 
you come to the shore of Cutaia? Do you take 
no account of my rule, nor of my people the 
Colohians who serve me, who never tired yet in 
the battle, and know well how to face an in- 
vader?” 

And the heroes sat silent awhile before the 
face of that ancient king. But Hera the awful 
goddess put courage into Jason’s heart, and he 
rose and shouted loudly in answer', “We are no 
pirates nor lawless men. ■ We come not to plunder 
and to ravage, or carry away slaves from your 
land; but my uncle, the son of Poseidon, Peiias 
the Minuan king, he it is who has set me on a 
quest to bring home the golden fleece. And these 
too, my bold comrades, they are no nameless men ; 
for some are the sons of Immortals, and some of 
heroes far renowned. And we too never tire in 
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battle, and know well how to give blows and to 
take : yet we wish to be guests at your table : it 
will be better so for both.” 

Tlien Aietes’ rage rushed up like a whirlwind, 
and his eyes flashed fire as he heard; but he 
crushed his anger down in his breast, and spoke 
mUdly a cunning speech — 

“ If you will fight for the fleece with my Col- 
ehians, tfien many a man must die. But do you 
indeed expect to win from me the fleece in fight? 
So few you are that if you be worsted I can load 
your ship with your coi’pses. But if you will be 
ruled by me, you will find it better far to choose 
the best man among you, and let him fulfil the 
labours which I demand. Then I will give him 
the golden fleece for a prize and a glory to you 
all.” 

So saying, he turned his horses and drove back 
in silence to the town. And the Minuai sat 
silent with sorrow, and longed for Heracles and 
his strength ; for there was no facing the thousands 
of the Colchians and the fearful chance of war. 

But Chaleiope, Phrixus’ widow’’, went weeping 
to the town; for she remembered her Minuan hus- 
band, and all the pleasures of her youth, W'hile 
she watched the fair faces of his kinsmen, and 
their long locks of golden hair. And she whis- 
pered to Medeia her sister, “ ’\’^'liy should all these 
brave men die? why does not my father give 
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them up the fleece, that my husband's spirit may 
have rest?” ■ . , ^ ' ' 

And Medeia’s heart pitied the heroes, and Jason 
most of all; and she answered, “ Our father is stern 
and terrible, and who can win the golden fleece?’’- 
But Chaleiope said, “These men are not like our 
men; there is nothing which they cannot dare nor 
do.” 

And Medeia thought of Jason and his brave 
countenance, and said, “ If there was one among 
them who knew no fear, I could show him how 
to win the fleece.” 

So in the dusk of evening they went down to 
the' river-side, Chaleiope and Medeia the witch- 
maiden, and Argus, Phrixus’ son. And Argus 
the boy crept forward, among the beds of reeds, 
till he came where the heroes were sleeping, on 
the thwarts of the ship, beneath the bank, while 
Jason kept ward on shore, and leant upon his lance 
full of thought. And the boy came to Jason, and 
said-— 

“I am the son of Phrixus, your cousin; and. 
Chaleiope "my mother waits for you, to talk about 
the golden fleece.” ' 

Then Jason went boldly with the boy, and found 
the two princesses standing; and when Chaleiope 
saw him she wept, and took his hands, and cried — 
“0 cousin of my beloved, go home before you 
die!” 
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“ It would be base to go home how, fair princess, 
and to have sailed all these seas in vain.” Then 
both the princesses besought him; but Jason said, 
:tOo::^late.” ^ 

“ But you know not,” said Medeia, “ what he 
must do who would win the fleece. He must tame 
the two brazen-footed bulls, who breathe devouring 
flame; and with them he must plough ere nightfall 
four acres in the field of Ares; and he must sow 
them with serpents’ teeth, of which each tooth 
springs up into an armed man. Then he must 
fight with all those warriors; and little will it 
profit him to conquer them, for the fleece is 
guarded by a serpent, more huge than any moun- 
tain pine; and over his body you must step if 
you would reach the golden fleece.” 

Then Jason laughed bitterly. “ Unjustly is that 
fleece kept here, and by an unjust and lawless 
king; and unjustly shall I die in my youth, for 
I will attempt it, ere another sun be set.” • 

Then Medeia trembled, and said, “No mortal 
man can reach that fleece unless I guide him 
through. For round it, beyond the river, is a 
wall full nine ells high, with lofty towers and 
buttresses, and mighty gates of threefold brass ; 
and '"over the gates the wall is arched, with 
golden battlements above. And over the gate- 
way sits Brimo, the wild witch-huntress of the 
woods, brandishing a pine-torch in her hands, 
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while her mad hounds howl around, No man 
dare meet her or look on her j . but only I her 
priestess, and she watches far and wide lest any 
stranger should come near,” 

“ No wall so high but it may be climbed at 
last, and no wood so thick but it may be crawled 
through; no serpent so wary but he may be 
charmed, or witch-queen so fierce but spells may 
soothe her; and I may yet win the golden fleece, 
if a wise maiden help bold men,” 

And he looked at Medeia cunningly, and held 
her with his glittering eye, till she blushed and 
trembled, and said — 

“ Who can face the fire of the bull’s breath, and 
fight ten thousand armed men?” 

“ He whom you help,” said Jason, flattering her, 
“ for your fame is spread over all the earth. Are 
you not the queen of all enchantresses, wiser even 
than your sister Circe, in her fairy island in the 
West?” 

Would that I were with my sister Circe in her 
fairy island in the West, far away from sore tempta- 
tion and thoughts which tear the heart! _ But if it 
must be so — for why should you die? — I have an 
ointment here ; I made it from the magic ice-flowmr 
which sprang from Prometheus’ wound, above the 
clouds on Caucasus, in the dreary fields of snow. 
Anoint yourself with that, and you shall have in 
you seven men's strength; and anoint your shield 
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with it, and neither fire nor sword can harm you. 
But what 'you Begin you must end before sunset, 
for its virtue lasts only one day. And anoint your 
helmet with it before you sow the serpents’ teeth; 
and when the sons of earth spring up, cast 
your helmet among their ranks, and the deadly 
crop of the War-god’s field will mow itself, and 
perish.” 

Then Jason fell on his knees before her, and 
thanked her and kissed her hands; and she gave 
him the vase of ointment, and fled trembling 
through the reeds. And Jason told his comrades 
what had happened, and showed them the bos of 
ointment; and all rejoiced but Idas, and he grew 
mad with envy. 

And at sunrise Jason went and bathed, and 
anointed himself from head to foot, and his shield, 
and his helmet, and his weapons, and bade his com- 
rades try the spell. So they tried to bend his lance, 
but it stood like an iron bar; and Idas in spite 
hewed at it with his sword, but the blade flew 
to splinters in his face. Then they hurled their 
lances at his shield, but the spear-points turned 
’’ke lead; and Cseneus tried to throw him, but he 
uaver stirred a foot; and Poiydeuees struck him 
with his fist a blow which would have killed an 
ox, but Jason only smiled, and the herpes danced 
about him with delight; and he leapt, and ran, 
and shouted in the joy of that enormous strength, 
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till the sun rose, and it was; tiine to go and to 
claim Aietes’ promise. . 

So he sent up Telamon and Aithalides to tell 
Aietes that he was ready for the fight; and they 
went up among the marble walls, and beneath the i 
roofs of gold, and stood in Aietes’ hall, while he 
grew pale with rage. 

“ Fulfil your promise to us, child of the blazing 
Sun. Give us the serpents’ teeth, and let loose the 
fiery bulls; for we have found a champion among 
us who can win the golden fleece.” 

And Aietes bit his lips, for he fancied that they 
had fled away by night; but he could not go back 
from his promise; so he gave them the serpents’ teeth. 

■Then he called for his chariot and his horses, 
and sent heralds through all the town; and all 
the people went out with him to the dreadful 
War-god’s field. 

And there Aietes sat upon his throne, with his 
warriors on each hand, thousands and tens of 
thousands, clothed from head to foot in steel 
chain-mail. And the people and the women 
crowded to every window and bank and wail; 
v.'hile the Minuai stood together, a mere handful 
io. the midst of that great host. 

And Chalciope was there and Argus, trembling, 
and Medeia, wrapped closely in her veil; but Aietes 
did not know that she was muttering cunning spells 
between her lips. 
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Then Jason cried, “ Fulfil your promise, and let 
your fiery bulls come forth.” 

Then Aietes bade open the gates, and the magiC; 
bulls leapt out. Their brazen hoofs rang upon the 
ground, and their nostrils sent out sheets of flame, 
as they rushed with lowered heads upon Jason ; but 
he never flinched a step. The flame of their breath 
swept round him, but it singed not a hair of his 
head; and the bulls stopped short and trembled 
when Medeia began her spell.- 

Then Jason sprang upon tlie nearest and seized 
him by the horn; and up and down they wrestled, 
till the bull fell grovelling on his knees; for the 
heart of the brute died within him, and his mighty 
limbs were loosed, beneath the steadfast eye of that 
dark witch-maiden and the magic whisper of her 
lips. 

So both the bulls were tamed and yoked; and 
Jason bound them to the plough, and goaded them 
onward with his lance till he had ploughed the 
sacred field. 

And all the Minuai shouted; but Aietes bit his 
lips with rage, for the half of Jason’s work was 
over, and the sun was yet high in heaven. 

Then he took the serpents’ teeth and sowed 
them, and waited what would befall. But Medeia 
looked at him and at his helmet, lest he should 
forget the lesson she had taught. 

And every furrow heaved and bubbled, and out 
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of every clod arose a man. Out of the earth they 
rose by thousands, each cla,d from head to foot in 
steel, and drew their swords and rushed on Jason, 
where he stood in the midst alone. 
j Then the Minuai grew pale with fear for him; 
but Aietes laughed a bitter laugh. “ See! if I had 
not warriors enough already round me, I could call 
them out of the bosom of the earth.” 

But Jason snatched off his helmet, and hurled it 
into the thickest of the throng. And blind mad- 
ness came upon them, suspicion, hate, and fear; 
and one cried to his fellow, “ Thou didst strike 
me!” and another, “Thou art Jason; thou shalt 
die!” So fury seized those earth-born phantoms, 
and each turned his hand against the rest; and 
they fought and were never weary, till they all lay . 
dead upon the ground. Then the magic furrows 
opened, and the kind earth took them home into 
her breast; and the grass grew up aU green again 
above them, and Jason’s work was done. 

Then the Minuai rose and shouted, till Prome- 
theus heard them from his crag. And Jason cried, 

“ Lead me to the fleece this moment, before the 
sun goes down.” 

But Aietes thought, “ He has conquered the bulls, 
and sown and reaped the deadly crop. Who is this 
who is proof against all magic? He may kill the 
serpent yet.” So he delayed, and sat taking counsel 
with his princes till the sun went down and all 
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was dark. Then he bade a herald cry, “ Every 
man to his home for to-night. To-morrow we 
will meet these heroes, and speak about the golden 
■fleeee.’V' 

Then he turned and looked at Mecleia. “ This 
is your doing, false witch-maid! You have helped 
these yello-w-haired strangers, and brought shame 
upon your father and yourself!” 

Medeia shrank and trembled, and her face grew 
pale with fear; and Aietes knew that she was 
guilty, and whispered, “ If they win the fleece, you 
;die ■ 

But the Mnuai marched toward their ship, ! 
growlihg like lions cheated of their prey ;; fe th^ I; 
saw that Aietes meant to mock them, and to cheat 
bhem;^ out ■ pf all ' their : toil. • And Giieus ;saMil“ Bet : ' ; * 
ns go to the grove together, and take the fleece by , 
;fbrcA>\ 'i t 

And Idas the rash cried, “Let us draw lots who 
shall go in first; for, while the dragon is devouring 
one, the rest can slay him and carry off the fleece 
in peace.” But Jason held them back, though he 
praised them.; for he hoped for Medeia’s help. 

And after a while Medeia came trembling, and 
wept a long while before she spoke. And at 
last-— 

“My end is come, and I must die; for my 
father has found out that I have helped you. You 
he would kill if he dared; but he will not harm 
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you, because you bave been bis guests. Go, then, 
go, and remember poor Medeia when you are 
far away across the sea.” But all the heroes 
cried- — : , - 

“If you die, we die with you; for without you 
'we cannot win the fleece, and home we will not 
go without it, but fall here fighting to the last 
man.” 

“You need not die,” said Jason. “Flee home 
with us across the sea. Show us first how to win 
the fleece; for you can do it. Why else are you 
the priestess of the grove? Show us but how to 
win the fleece, and come with us, and you shall 
be my queen, and rule over the rich princes of 
the Minuai, in lolcos by the sea.” 

And all the heroes pressed round, and vowed 
to her that she should be their queen. 

Medeia wept, and shuddered, and hid her face 
in her hands; for her heart yearned after her 
sisters and her playfellows, and the home where 
she was brought up as a child. But at last she 
looked up at Jason, and spoke between her 
sobs 

“Must I leave my home and my people, to 
wander' with strangers across the sea? The lot 
is cast, and I must endure it. I will show you 
how to win the golden fleece. Bring up your 
ship to the wood-side, and moor her there against 
the bank; and let- Jason come' up, at midnight, 
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and one brave comrade with bim, and meet me 
beneath the wall.” 

Then all the heroes cried together, “I will go!” 
“and I!” “and I!” And Idas the rash grew mad 
with em^y; for he longed to be foremost in all 
things. But Medeia calmed them, and said, 
“ Orpheus shall go with Jason, and bring his 
magic harp; for I hear of him that he is the 
king of all minstrels, and can charm all things 
on earth.” 

And Orpheus laughed for joy, and clapped his 
hands, because the choice had fallen on him; for 
in those days poets and singers were as bold 
warriors as the best. 

So at midnight they went up the bank, and 
found Medeia; and beside came Absyrtus her 
young brother, leading a yearling lamb. 

Then Medeia brought them to a thicket beside, 
the War-god’s gate; and there she bade Jason 
dig a drteh, and kill the lamb, and leave it thei'e, 
and strew on it magic herbs and honey from 
the honeycomb. 

Then sprang up through the earth, with the 
red fire flashing before her, Brimo the wild witch- 
huntress, while her mad hounds howled around. 
She had one head like a horse’s, and another like 
a ravening hound’s, and another like a hissing 
snake’s, and a sword in either hand. And she 
leapt into the ditch with her hounds, and they 
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■ ate and drank their filk while Jason and Orpheus 
trembled, and Medeia hid her eyes. And at last 
the witch -queen vanished, and fled with her 
hounds into the woods; and the bars of the 
gates fell down, and the brazen doors flew wide, 
and Medeia and the heroes ran forward and 
hurried through the poison wood, among the 
dark stems of the mighty beeches, guided by 
; the gleam of the golden fleece, until they saw 

( it hanging on one vast tree in the midst. And 
Jason would have sprung to seize it; but Medeia 
held him back, and pointed, shuddering, to the 
tree-foot, where the mighty serpent lay, coiled 
in and out among the roots, with a body like 
a mountain pine. His coils stretched many a 
fathom, spangled with bronze and gold; and half 
of him they could see, but no more, for the rest 
lay in the darkness far beyond. 

And when he saw them coming he lifted up 
his head, and watched them with his small bright 
eyes, and flashed his forked tongue, and roared 
like the fire among the woodlands, till the forest 
tossed and groaned. For his cries shook the trees 
from leaf to root, and swept over the long reaches 
of the river, and over Aietes’ hall, and woke the 
sleepers in the city, till mothers clasped their 
children in their fear. 

But Medeia called gently to him, and he 
stretched out his long spotted neck, and licked 
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her hand, and looked up in her face, as if to ask 
for food. Then she made a sign to Orpheus, and 
he began his magic song. 

, And as he sung, the forest grew calm again, 
and the leaves on every tree hung still ; and the 
serpent’s head sank down, and his brazen coils 
grew limp, and his glittering eyes closed lazily, 
till he breathed as gently as a child, while Orpheus 
called to pleasant Slumber, who gives peace to 
men, and beasts, and waves. 

Then Jason leapt forward warily, and stept 
across that mighty snake, and tore the fleece from 
o3 the tree-trunk; and the four rushed down the 
garden, to the bank wdiere the Argo lay. 

There w’as a silence for a moment, while Jason 
held the golden fleece on high. Then he cried, 
“Go now', good swdft and steady, if ever 

you W'ould see Peliou more.” 

And she went, as the heroes drove her, grim 
and silent all, wdth muffled oars, till the pine-w'ood 
bent like w'illow in their hands, and stout Argo 
groaned beneath their strokes. 

On and on, beneath the dew'y darkness, they ' 
fled swiftly down the swirling stream; under- 
neath black -walls, and temples, and the castles 
of the princes of the East; past sluice-mouths, ■ 
and fragrant gardens, and groves of all strange 
fruits; past marshes where fet fcioe lay sleepiug, 
and long beds of whispering reeds; till they 
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heard .the merry music of the surge upon the 
bar, as it tumbled in the moonlight all alone. 

Into the surge they rushed, and Argo leapt the 
breakers like a horse; for she knew the time was 
come to show her mettle, and win honour for the 
dieroes and herself. 

Into the surge they rushed, and Argo leapt the 
breakers like a horse, till the heroes stopped all 
panting, each man upon his oar, as she slid into 
the still broad sea. 

Then Orpheus took his harp and sang a psean, 
till the heroes’ hearts rose high again; and they 
rowed on stoutly and steadfastly, aw'ay into the 
darkness of the West. 


PART V 

HOW THE AEGOHAUTS WEEK DKIVEH INTO THE 

UNKNOWN SEA' ■ h'; ^ 

S O they fled a-way in haste to the westward; 

but Aietes manned his fleet and followol 
them. And Lynceus the quick- eyed saw him 
coming, while he was still many a mile aw'ay, 
•and cried, “I see a hundred ships, like a flock 
of white swans, far in the east.” And at that 
they rowed hard, like heroes; but the ships came 
nearer every hour. . 
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Then Medeia, the dark witch -maiden, laid 
a cruel and a cunning plot; for she killed 
Absyrtus her youHg brother, and cast him into 
the sea, and said, “Ere my father can take up 
his corpse and bury it, he must wait long, and 
be left far behind.” 

And all the heroes shuddered, and looked one 
at the other for shame; yet they did not punish 
that dark witch-woman, because she had won for 
them the golden fleece. 

And when Aietes came to the place he saw 
the floating corpse; and he stopped a long- 
while, and bewailed his son, and took him up, 
and went home. But he sent on his sailors 
toward the westward, and bound them by a 
mighty curse — -“Bring back to me that dark 
witch-woman, that she may die a dreadful death. 
But if you return without her, you shall die by 
the same death yourselyes.” 

So the Argonauts escaped for that time: but 
Father Zeus saw that foul crime; and out of the 
heavens he sent a storm, and s-wept the ship far- 
from her course. Day after day the storm drove 
her, amid foam and blinding mist, till they knew 
no longer where they were, for the sun was blotted 
from the skies. And at last the ship struck on 
a shoal, amid low isles of mud and sand, and the 
waves rolled over her and through her, and the 
heroes lost all hope of life. 
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Then Jason cried to Hem, “Fair queen, wlio 
hast befriended us till now, why hast thou left us 
in our misery, to die here among unknown seas? 
It is hard to lose the honour which we haye won 
with such toil and danger, and hard never to 
see Hellas again, and the pleasant bay of Pa- 
gasai.” 

Then out and spoke the magic bough which 
stood upon the Argo’s beak, “ Because Father Zeus 
is angry, all this has fallen on you; for a cruel 
crime has been done on board, and the sacred 
ship is foul with blood.” 

At that some of the heroes cried, “Medeia is 
the murderess. Let the witch-woman bear her sin, 
and die!” And they seized Medeia, to hurl her 
into the sea, and atone for the young boy’s death; 
but the magic bough spoke again, “ Let, her .live 
fiJlinii hey. fdj Vengeance waits for her, 

slow and sure; but she must live, for you need her 
still. She must show you the way to her sister 
Circe, who lives among the islands of the West. 
To her you must sail, a weary way, and she shall 
cleanse you from your guilt.” 

Then all the heroes wept aloud when they heard 
the sentence of the oak; for they knew that a dark 
journey lay before them, and years of bitter toil. 
And some upbraided the dark witch-woman, and 
some said, “Kay, we are her debtors still; without 
her we should never have won the fleece.” But 
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most of them bit their lips in silence, for they 
feared the witch’s spells. 

And now the sea grew calmer, and the sun 
shone out once more, and the heroes thrust the 
ship off the sand -bank, and rowed forward on, 
their weary course under the guiding of the dark 
witch -maiden, into the wastes of the unknown 
sea. 

Whither they went I cannot tell, nor how they 
came to Circe’s isle. Some say that they w^ent to 
the westward, and up the Ister^ stream, and so 
came into the Adriatic, dragging their ship over 
the snowy AIjds. And others say that they w^ent 
southward, into the Red Indian Sea, and past the 
sunny lands where spices gro'w, round iEthiopia 
to'ward the West; and that at hast they came to 
Libya, and dragged their ship across the burning 
sands, and ov^r the hills into the Syrtes, where 
tile flats and quicksands spread for many a mile, 
between rich Gyrene and the Lotus-eaters’ shore. 
But all these are but dreams and fables, and dim 
hints of unknown lands. 

But all say that they came to a place where they 
had to drag their ship across the land nine da}-s 
with ropes and rollers, till they came into an un- 
known sea. And the best of all the old songs tells 
us how they went away to'ward the North, till they 
came to the slope of Caucasus, "where it sinks into 

^Tiie Danube. 
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tlie sea; and to the narrow Cimmerian Bosporus/ 
where the Titan swam. across upon the bull; and 
thence into the lazy waters of the still hfeotid 
lake.^ And thence they went northward ever, up 
the Tanais, which we call Don, past the Geloni ana 
Sauromatai, and many a wandering shepherd-tribe, 
and the one-eyed Arimaspi, of whom old Greek 
poets tell, who steal the gold from the Griffins, in 
the cold Ehipaian hills/; 

And they passed the Scythian archers, and the 
Tauri who eat men, and the wandering Hyper- 
boreoi, who feed their flocks beneath the pole- 
star, until they came into the northern ocean, the 
dull dead Cronian Sea/ And there Argo would 
move on no longer; and each man clasped his 
elbow, and leaned his head upon his hand, heart- 
broken with toil and hunger, and gave himself up 
to death. But brave Ancaios the helmsman cheered 
up their hearts once more, and bade them leap on 
land, and haul the ship with ropes and rollers for 
many a "weary day, whether over land, or mud, or 
ice, I know not, for the song is mixed and broken 
like a dream. ^ And it says next, how they came i -i 
the rich nation of the famous long-lived men ; ana 
;to the coast of the Cimmerians, who never saw' tlie 
sun, buried deep in the glens of the sno\v moun- 
tains; and to the fair land of Hermione, where 

^ Between the Crimea and Circassia. ® The Sea. of Azov, 

^ The Ural Mountains ? ^ The Baltic ? 
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dwelt the most righteous of all nations; and to the 
gates of the world below, and to the dwelling- 
place; of' dreams.;^' 

And at last Ancaios shouted, “Endure a little 
while, braye friends, the worst is surely past; for I 
can see the pure west wind rulBe the water, and 
hear the roar of ocean on the sands. fSo raise 
up the mast, and set the sail, and face what comes 
like men.” 

■ Then out spoke the magic bough, “Ah, would 
that I had perished long ago, and been whelmed 
by the dread blue rocks, beneath the fierce swell of 
the Euxine! Better so, than to wander for ever, 
disgraced by the guilt of my princes; for the blood 
of Absyrtus still tracks me, and woe follows hard 
upon woe. And now some dark horror ■will clutch 
me, if I come near the Me of lerned Unless you 
will cling to the land, and sail southward and 
southward for ever, I shall w’ander beyond the 
Atlantic, to the ocean which has no shore.” 

Then they blessed the magic ])ough, and sailed 
southward along the land. But ere they could 
pass lerne, the land of mists and storms, the wild 
wdnd came down, dark and roaring, and caught the : 
sail, and strained the ropes. And away they dr^h 
ywelve nights, on the wide wild western se%. 
through the foam, and over the rollers, while they 
saw neither sun nor stars. And they cried again, 

^ Britain ? 
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“ We shall perish, for we know not where we are. 
We are lost in the dreary damp darkness, and 
cannot tell north from south,” 

But Lynceus the long-sighted called gaily from 
I the bows, “Take heart again, brave sailors; for I 
see a pine-clad isle, and the halls of the kind 
Earth - mother with a crown of clouds around 
them.” 

But Orpheus said, “ Turn fi.’om them, for no 
living man can land there : there is no harbour on 
the coast, but steep-walled cliffs all round.” 

So Aneaios turned the ship away; and for three 
days more they sailed on, till they came to i\iaia, 
Circe’s home, and the fairy island of the West.’’ 

And there Jason bi l them land, and seek about 
for any sign of living man. And as they went 
inland Circe met them, coming down toward the 
ship; and they trembled when they saw her, for 
her hair, and face, and robes shone like flame. 

And she came and looked at Medeia; and 
Medeia hid her face beneath her veil. 

And Circe cried, “Ah, wretched girl, have you 
forgotten all your sins, that you come hither to my 
island, where the flowers bloom all the year round? 

' 'VklQVQ is your aged father, and the brother whom 
. .ystyou killed? Little do I expect you to return m- 
safety with these strangers whom you love. I will 
send you food and wine: but your ship must not 
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crifcT^n* W®'' i®- bit in vain, md 

cued, Cleanse ns fiom our guiltl" But she sent 

them away, and said, ■“ Go on to Malea, and there 
^you may be cleansed, and return home ” 

Then a Air u-ind rose, and they .sailed eastwarf, 

to the “f S' ™ ““0 

I ‘hf Hercules, and the Meditemnean 

o'f \,'^'^ *'“r they sailed on through the deeps 

- K.. diiiia, and past the Ausonian islands and 

the capes of the Tyrrhenian shore, till they ’came 1 
to a flowery idand, upon a still bright summer’s 
ere. And as they neared it, slowly and weai-ily 

they heard sweet songs upon the shore. But when ’ 

Medera hearf it, she staited, and cried, “Beware ' 
all heroes, for these are the roeks of the Sirens 
\ ou must pass close by them, for there is no SGr 
channel; but th<« wbo listen to that song are 

Then Orpheus s^he, the kiug of all minstrels. 

Let them match their song against mine. J have 
chaimetl stones, and trees, and dragons, lifistmnch 

f®“Ji^eiirls_Qtaen!" So he eanghfilfl; 

oa the beach, beUt'a‘”S!::krrs:S:® 
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sun, among beds of crimson poppies and golden 
asphodel. Slowly they sung and sleepily, with 
silver voices, mild and clear, which stole over the 
golden waters, and into the hearts of all the 
heroes, in spite of Orpheus’ song. 
iri^And all things stayed around and listened; the 
gulls sat in white lines along the rocks; on the 
beach great seals lay basking, and kept time with 
lazy heads; while silver shoals of fish came up to 
hearken, and whispered as they broke the shining 
calm. The Wind oveihead hushed his whistling, 
as he shepherded his clouds toward the west; and 
the clouds stood in mid blue, and listened dream- 
ing, like a flock of golden sheep. 

J And as the heroes listened, the oars fell from 
their hands, and their heads drooped on their 
breasts, and they closed their heavy eyes; and they 
dreamed of bright still gardens, and of slumbers 
under murmuring pines, till all their toil seemed 
foolishness, and they thought of their renoAvn no 
more.5 

Then one lifted his head suddenly, and cried, 
“What use in wandering for ever? Let us stay 
here and rest awhile.” And another, “ Let us row 
to the shore, and hear the words they sing.” And 
another, “I care not for the words, but for the 
music. They shall sing me to sleep, that I may 
Aest;’’:'v: y ; ■ ;• , 

And Butes, the son of Pandion, the fairest of all 
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mortal menj leapt out and swam toward the shore, 
crying, “ I come, I come, fair maidens, to live and 
die here, listening to your song.” 

Then Medeia clapped her hands together, and 
6ried, “ Sing louder, Orpheus, sing a holder strain; 
wake up these hapless sluggards, or none of them 
will see the land of Hellas more.” 

Then Orpheus lifted his harp, and crashed his 
cunning hand across the strings; and his music 
and his voice rose like a trumpet through the still 
evening air; into the air it rushed like thunder, 
till the rocks rang and the sea; and into their souls 
it rushed like wine,ttill all hearts beat fast within 
their IneastsJ) 

^ And he sung the song of Perseus, how the Gods 
led him over land and sea, and how he slew the 
loathly Gorgon, and wmn himself a peerless bride; 
and how he sits now with the Gods upon Olympus, 
a shining star in the sky, immortal with liis 
immortal bride, and honoured by all men below. 

So Orpheus sang, and the Sirens, answering 
each other across the golden sea, till Orpheus’ 
voice drowned the Shens’, and the heroes caught 
their oars again. 

-.■^And they cried: “We will be men like Perseus. 
!-3nd we will dare and suffer to the last. Sing us 
his song again, brave Orpheus, that we may forget 
the Sirens and their spell.” 

And as Orpheus sang, they dashed their oars 
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into tlie sea, and kept time to kis music, as they 
fled fast away; and the Sirens’ voices died be- 
hind them, in the hissing of the foam along their 
wake. 

But Butes swam to the shore, and knelt down 
before the Sirens, and cried, “Sing on! sing on!” 
But he could say no more, for a charmed sleep 
came over him., and a pleasant humming in his 
ears; and he sank all along upon the pebbles, and 
forgot all heaven and earth, and never looked at 
that sad beach around him, all strewn with the 
bones of men. 

Then slowly rose uj) those three fair sisters, with 
a cruel smile upon their lips; and slowly they 
crept down towards him, like leopards who creep 
upon their prey ; and their hands 'were like the 
talons of eagles as they stept across the bones of 
their victims to enjoy their cruel feast, j 

But fairest Aphrodite saw him from the highest 
Idalian peak, and she pitied his youth and his 
beauty, and leapt up from her golden throne; and 
like a falling star she cleft the sky, and left a trail 
of glittering light, till she stooped to the Isle of 
the Sirens, and snatched their prey from their 
claws. And she lifted Butes as he lay sleeping, 
and vwapt him in a golden mist; and she box;^- 
him .to the peak of Lilybfeum, and he slept there 
many a pleasant year. 

But when the Sirens saw that they were con- 
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qHered, they shrieked for emy aad rage, and leapt 
from the beach into the sea, and were changed 
into rocks until this day. 

Then they came to the straits by LilybsBum, and 
saw Sicily, the three-cornered island, under which 
Enceladus the giant lies groaning day and night, 
‘and when he turns the earth quakes, and his breath 
bursts out in roaring flames from the highest., cone 
of .^tna, above the chestnut woods. And there 
Charybdis caught them in its fearful coils of wave, 
and roiled mast-high about them, and spun them 
round and round; and they could go neither back 
nor forward, while the whirlpool sucked them in. 

And while they struggled they saw near them, 
on the other side the strait, a rock stand in the 
water, with its peak wrapt round in clonds— a rock 
which no man could climb, though he had twenty 
hands and feet, for the stone was smooth and 
slippery, as if polished by man’s hand; and half- 
way up a misty cave looked out toward the west. 

And when Orpheus saw it he groaned, and 
struck his hands together. And “ .Little will it 
help us,” he cried,* “to escape the jaws of the 
whirlpool; for in that cave lives Scylla, the sea- 
hag with a young whelp’s voice ; my mother 
warned me of her ere we sailed away from Hellas; 
she has six heads, and six long necks, and hides 
in that dark cleft. And from her cave she fishes 
for all things which pass by — for sharks, and seals, 
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and dolphins, and all the herds of Amphitrite. 
And never ship’s crew boasted that they came safe 
by her rock, for she bends her long necks down to 
them, and every mouth takes up a man. And who 
will help us now? For Hera and Zeus hate us, 
pid our ship is foul with guilt; so we must die, 
whatever befalls.” 

Then out of the depths came Thetis, Peleus’ 
silver-footed bride, for love of her gallant husband, 
and all her nymphs around her; and they played 
like snow-white dolphins, diving on from wave to 
wave, before the ship, and in her wake, and beside 
her, as dolphins play. And they caught the ship, 
and guided her, and passed her on from hand to 
hand, and tossed her through the billows, as 
maidens toss the ball. And when Scylla stooped 
to seize her, they struck back her ravening heads, 
and foul Scylla whined, as a whelp whines, at the 
touch of their gentle hands. But she shrank into 
her cave affrighted — for all bad things shrink from 
good — and Argo leapt safe past her, while a fair 
breeze rose behind. Then Thetis and her nymphs 
sank dowm to their coral caves beneath the sea, 
and their gardens of green and purple, where live 
liowers bloom all the year round; wliile the heroes 
went on rejoicing, yet dreading what might come 
next. 

After that they rowed on steadily for many a 
weary day, till they saw a long high island, and 
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beyond it a mountain land. And they searched 
till they found a harbour, and there rowed boldly 
in. But after awhile they stopped, and wondered, 
for there stood a ■ great city on the shore, and 
temples and walls and gardens, and castles high 
in air upon the cliffs. And on either side they 
saw a harbour, with a narrow mouth, but wide 
within; and black ships without number, high and 
dry upon the shore. 

Then Ancaios, the wise helmsman, spoke, “ What 
neAv wonder is this? I know all isles, and har- 
bours, and the windings of all seas ; and this 
should be Corcyra, where a few wild goat-herds 
dwell. But whence come these new harbours and 
vast works of polished stone?” 

But Jason said, “They can be no savage people. 
We will go in and take our chance.” 

So they rowed into the harbour, among a 
thousand black-beaked ships, each larger far than 
Argo, toward a quay of polished stone. And they 
wondered at that mighty city, with its roofs of 
burnished brass, and long and lofty walls of marble, 
with strong palisades above. And the quays were 
full of people, merchants, and mariners, and. slaves, 
going to and fro with merchandise among the 
crowd of ships. And the heroes' heaafs were 
humbled, and they looked at each other and said, 
“We thought ourselves a gallant crew when we 
sailed from lolcos by the sea; but how small we 
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look before tMs city, like an ant before a hive of 
bees.” ' , 

Then the sailors hailed them roughly from the 
quay, “ What men are you? — we. want no strangers 
here, nor pirates. We keep our. business to our- 
selves.” 

But Jason answered gently, with many a flatter- 
ing word, and praised their city and their harbour, 
and their fleet of gallant ships. “ Surely you are 
the children of Poseidon, and the masters of the sea; 
and we are but poor wandering mariners, worn out 
with thirst and toil. Give us but food and water, 
and we will go on our voyage in peace.” 

Then the sailors laughed, and answered, 
“Stranger, you are no fool; you talk like an honest 
man, and you shall find us honest too. We are 
the children of Poseidon, and the masters of the 
sea; but come ashore to us, and you shall have 
the best that we can give.” 

So they limped ashore, all stiff and weary, with 
long ragged beards and sunburnt cheeks, and 
garments torn and weather-stained, and weapons 
rusted with the spray, while the sailors laughed at 
them (for they were rough-tongued, though their 
hearts were frank and kind). And one said, 

“ These’ fellows are but raw sailors; they look as if 
they had been sea-sick all the day.” And another, 

“ Their legs have grorm crooked with much rowing, 
till they waddle in their walk like ducks.” 
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At that Idas the rash would have struck them; 
but Jason held him back, till one of the merchant 
kings spoke to them, a tall and stately man. 

“Do not be angry, strangers; the sailor boys 
must have their jest. But we mil treat you justly 
and kindly, for strangers and[goor men come ..from 
Qod;)and you seem no common sailors by your 
strength, and height, and weapons. Come up with 
me to the palace of Alcinous, the rich sea-going 
king, and we will feast you well and heartily; 
and after that you shall tell us your name.” 

But Medeia hung back, and trembled, and 
whispered in Jason’s ear, “We are betrayed, and 
are going to our ruin, for I sec my countrymen 
among the crowd; dark -eyed Colchi in steel 
mail - shirts, such as they wear in my father’s 
land.” 

“It is too late to turn,” said Jason. And he 
spoke to the merchant king, ‘Affhat country is 
this, good sir; and what is this new-built town?” 

“This is the land of the Phseaees, beloved by 
all the Immortals; for they come hither and feast 
like Aiends with us, and sit by our side in the hah ’ 
Hither we came from Liburnia to escape the um 
■j'igliteous Cyclopes; for they robbed us, peaceful 
merchants, of our hard-earned wares and wealth. 
So Nausithous,. the son of Poseidon, brought us 
hither, and died in peace ; and now his son 
Alcinous rules us, and Arete the wisest of queens.” 
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So they went up across the square, and won- 
dered still more as they went; for along the quays 
lay in order great cables, and yards, and masts, 
before the fair temple of Poseidon, the blue-haired 
king of the seas. And round the square worked 
the shipwrights, as many in number as ants, 
twining ropes, and hewing timber, and smoothing 
long yards and oars. And the Minuai went on 
in silence through clean white marble streets, till 
they came to the hall of Alcinous, and they won- 
dered then still more. For the lofty palace shone 
aloft in the sun, with walls of plated brass, from 
the threshold to the innermost chamber, and the 
doors were of silver and gold. And on each side 
of the doorway sat living dogs of gold, vdio never 
grew old or died, so well Hephaistos had made 
them in his forges in smoking T.p.mr)n .q. and gave 
them to Alcinous to guard his gates by night. 
And within, against the walls, stood thrones on 
either side, down the whole length of the hall, 
strewn with rich glossy shawls; and on them the 
merchant kings of those crafty sea-roving Phseaees 
sat eating and drinking in pride, and feasting there 
all the year round. And boys of molten gold 
stood each on a polished altar, and held torches 
in their hands, to give light all night to the guests. 
And round the house sat fifty maid-servants, some 
grinding the meal in the mill, some turning the 
spindle, some weaving at the loom, wMle their 
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hands twinkled as they passed the shuttle, like 
|:^ivering as|m:dea^Sr“;:;fi. - ^ 

And outside before the palace a great garden 
was walled round, filled full of stately fruit-trees, 
gray olives and sw^eet figs, and j)oinegranates, pears, 
and apples, which bore the whole year round. For 
the rich south-west wind fed them, till pear grew 
ripe on pear, fig on fig, and grape on grape, all 
the winter and the spring. And at the further 
end gay flower-beds bloomed through all seasons 
of the year; and two fair fountains rose, and ran, 
one through the garden grounds, and one beneath 
the palace gate, to •water all the town. Such noble 
gifts the heavens had given to Alcinous the wise. 

'^::'So;; •;they:;:;-i|eht";;;in,;Vand"- 
Poseidon, on his throne, with his golden sceptre 
by him, in garments stiff vdth gold, and in his 
hand a sculptured goblet, as he pledged the 
merchant kings; and beside him stood Arete, his 
wise and lovely queen, and leaned against a loillar 
as she sjiun her golden threads. 

Then Alcinous rose, and -welcomed them, and 
bade them sit and eat; and the servants brought 
them tables, and bread, and meat, and wine. 

But Medeia -went on tremlding toward Arete 
the fiiir queen, and fell at her knees, and clasped 
them, and cried, w^eeping, as she knelt — " 

“ I am your guest, fair queen, and I entreat 
you by Zeus, from whom prayers come. Do not 
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send me back to my father to die some dreadful 
death; but let me go my way, and bear xny 
burden. Haye I not had enough of punislrment 
and shame?” 

“Who are you, strange maiden? and what is 
the meaning of your prayer?” 

“ I am Medeia, daughter of Aietes, and I saw 
my countrymen here to-day; and I know that 
they are come to find me, and take me home to 
die some dreadful death.” 

Tlien Arete frowned, and .said, “Lead this girl 
in, my maidens; and let the kings decide, not I.” 

And Alcinous leapt up from his tlirone, and 
cried, “Speak, strangers, who are you? And who 
is this maiden?” 

“We are the heroes of the Minuai,” said Jason; 
“and this maiden has spoken truth. We are the 
men who took the golden fleece, the men whose 
fame has run round every shore. -We came hither 
out of the ocean, after sorrows such as man never 
saw before. We ■went out many, and come back 
few, for many a noble comrade have we lost. So 
let us go, as you should let your guests go, in 
peace; that the world may say, ‘Alcinous is a 


But Alcinous frowned, and stood deep in 
thought; and at last he spoke — 

“Had liot the deed been done which is done. 
I should have said this day to myself, ‘It is 
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an honour to Alcinous, and to his children after 
him, that the far-famed Argonauts are his guests.’ 
But these Colchi are my guests, as you are; and 
for this month they have waited here with all 
their fleet, for they have hunted all the seas of 
Hellas, and could not find you, and dared neither 
go farther, nor go home.” 

“ Let them choose out their champions, and 
we will fight them, man for man.” 

“ISTo guests of ours shall fight upon our island, 
and if you go outside they will outnumber you. 
I will do justice between you, for I know and 
do what is right.” 

Then he turned to his -kings, and said, “ This 
may stand over till to-morrow. To-night we will 
feast our guests, and hear tne story of all their 
wanderings, and how they came hither out of 
the ocean.” ^ 

So Alcinous bade the servants take the heroes 
in, and bathe them, and give them clothes. And 
they were glad when they saw the warm water, 
for it was long since they had ba thed. And they 
washed off the sea -salt from their limbs, and 
anointed themselves from head to foot with oil, 
and combed out their golden hair. Then they 
came back again into the hall, while the merchant 
kings rose up to do them honour. And each 
man said to his neighbour, “ No wonder that 
these men won fame. How they stand now like 
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Giants, or Titans, or Inamortals come down from 
OlymjDus, though many a winter has worn them, 
and many a fearful storm,. What must they 
have been when they sailed from lolcos, in the 
bloom of their youth, long ago?” 

Then they went out to the garden; and the 
merchant princes said, “Heroes, run races with 
us. Let us see whose feet are nimblest?” 

“We cannot race against you, for our limbs 
are stiff from sea: and we have lost our two 
swift comrades, the sons of the north wind. But 
do not think us cowards : if you vdsh to try 
our strength, we will shoot, and box, and wrestle, 
against any men on earth.” 

And Alcinous smiled, and answered, “I believe 
you, gallant guests; with your long limbs and 
broad shoulders, we could never match you here. 
For we care nothing here for boxing, or for shoot- 
ing with the bow; but for feasts, and songs, and 
harping, and dancing, and running races, to stretch 
our limbs on shore.” 

So they danced there and ran races, the jolly 
merchant kings, till the night fell, and all went 
in. 

And then they ate and drank, and comforted 
their weary souls, till Alcinous called a herald, 
and bade him go and fetch the harper. 

The herald went out, and fetched the harper, 
and led him in by the hand; and Alcinous out 
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him a piece of meat, from the fattest of the 
haunch, and sent it to him, and said, “ Sing to 
us, noble harper, and rejoice the heroes’ hearts.” 

So the harper played and sang, while the 
dancers danced strange figures; and after that 
the tumblers showed their tricks, till the heroes 
laughed again. . 

Then, “ Tell me, heroes,” asked Alcinous, “ you 
who hare sailed the ocean round, and seen the 
manners of all nations, have you seen such dancers 
as ours here, or heard such music and such sing- 
ing? We hold ours to be the best on earth.” 

“Such dancing we have never seen,” said 
Orpheus; “and your singer is a happy man, for 
Phoebus himself must have taught him, or else 
he is the son of a Muse, as I am also, and have 
sung once or twice, though not so' well as he.” 

“Sing to us, then, noble stranger,” said Alcin- 
ous; “and we -will give you precious gifts.” 

So Orpheus took his magic harp, and sang to 
them a stirring song of their voyage from lolcos, 
and their dangers, and how they won the golden 
fleece; and of Medeia’s love, and how she helped 
them, and went with them over land and sea; 
and of all their fearful dangers, from monsters, 
and rocks, and storms, till the heart of Arete 
was softened, and all the women wept. And 
the merchant kings rose up, each man from off 
his golden throne, and clapped their hands, and 
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shouted, “ Hail to the noble Argonauts, who sailed 
the unknown sea!” 

Then he went on, and told their journey over 
the sluggish northern main, and through the 
shoreless outer ocean, to the fairy island of the 
west; and of the Sirens, and Scylla, and Charyb- 
dis, and all the wonders they had seen, till mid- 
night passed and the day dawned; but the kings 
never thought of sleep. Each man sat still and 
listened, with his chin upon his hand. 

And at last,, when Orpheus had ended, they 
all went thoughtful out, and the heroes lay down 
to sleep, beneath the sounding porch outside, 
where Arete had strewn them rugs and carpets, 
in the sweet still summer night. 

But Arete pleaded hard with her husband for 
Medeia, for her heart was softened. And she 
said, “ The Gods will punish her, not we. After 
all, she is our guest and my suppliant, and prayers 
are the daughters of Zeus. And who, too, dare 
part man and wife, after all they have endured 
together?” 

And Aleinous smiled. “The minstrel’s song 
has charmed you: but I must remember what is 
right, for songs cannot alter justice; and I’^must 
be faithful to my name. Aleinous I am called, 
the man of sturdy sense; and Aleinous I will 
be.” But for all that Arete besought him, until 
she won him round. 
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So nest morning' lie sent a herald, and called 
the kings into the square, and said, “This is a 
puzzling matter: remember but one thing. These 
Minuai live close by us, and we may meet them 
often on the seas; but Aietes lives afar off, and 
we have only heard his name. "Wliich, then, of 
the two is it safer to offend — the men near us, 
or the men far off?” 

The princes laughed, and praised his wisdom; 
and Alcinous called the heroes to the square, 
and the Colchi also; and they came and stood 
opposite each other, but Medeia stayed in the 
palace. Then Alcinous spoke, “Heroes of the 
Colchi, what is your errand about this lady?” 

“To carry her home with us, that she may 
die a shameful death; but if we return without 
her, vre must die the death she should have 

- ^ V v 

“What say you to this, Jason the ^olid?” 
said Alcinous, turning to the Minuai,; 

“ I say,” said the cunning Jason, “ that they 
are come here on a bootless errand. Do you 
think that you can make her follow you, heroes 
cf the Colchi — her, who knows all spells and 
charms? She will cast away your ships on 
quicksands, or call down on you Brimo the wdld 
huntress; or the chains will fall from oft" her 
wrists, and she will escape in her dragon-car; 
or if not thus, some other way; for she has a 
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thousand plans and wiles. And why return 
home at all, brave heroes,' and face the long 
seas again, and the Bosporus, and the stormy 
Euxine, and double all your toil? There is 
many a fair land round these coasts, which 
waits for gallant men like you. Better to settle 
there, and build a city, and let Aietes and Colchis 
help themselves.” 

Then a murmur rose among the Oolchi, and 
some cried, “He has spoken well;” and some, 
“We have had enough of roving, we will sail 
the seas no more!” And the chief said at last, 
“Be it so, then; a plague she has been to us, 
and a plague to the house of her father, and a 
plague she will be to you. Take her, since you 
are no wiser ; and we will sail away toward the 
north.” 

Then Alcinous gave them food, and water, and 
garments, and rich presents of aU sorts ; and he 
gave the same to the Minuai, and sent them ail 
away in peace. 

So Jason kept the dark witch-maiden to breed 
him woe and shame; and the Colehi went north- 
ward into the Adriatic, and settled, and built 
towns along the shore. ■ . 

Then the heroes rowed away to the eastward, 
to reach Hellas, their beloved land; but a storm 
came down upon theni, and swept them far away 
toAvard the south. And they rowed till they 
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were spent with struggling, through the dark- 
ness and the blinding rain; but where they 
were they could not tell, and they gave up all 
hope of life. And at last they touched the 
ground, and when daylight came they waded to 
the shore ; and saw nothing round but sand 
and desolate salt pools, ' for they had come to 
the quicksands of the Syrtis, and the dreary 
treeless flats which lie between jSiumidia and 
Gyrene, on the burning shore of Africa. And 
there they wandered starving for many a weary 
day, ere they could launch their ship again, and 
gain the open sea. And there Canthus was killed, 
while he was trying to drive off sheep, by a 
stone which a herdsman threw. 

And there too Mopsus died, the seer who knew 
the voices of all birds; but he could not foretell 
his own end, for he was bitten in the foot by a 
snake, one of those which sprang from the Gor- 
gon’s head when Perseus carried it across the sands. 

^ At last they rowed away toward the northward, 
for many a weary day, till their water was spent, 
.and their food eaten; and they were worn out 
with hunger and thirst. Put at last they saw a 
long steep island, and a blue peak high among 
the clouds; and ' they knew it for the peak of 
Ida, and the famous land of Crete. And they 
said, “We will land in Crete, and see Minos the 
just king, and all his glory and his wealth; at 
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least lie will treat us hospitably, and let us fill 
our water-casks upon the shore.” 

Bat when they came nearer to the island they 
saw a wondrous sight upon 'the eliffe For on a 
cape to the westward stood a giant, taller than 
any mountain pine, who glittered aloft against 
the sky like a tow'er of burnished brass. He 
turned and looked on' ail sides round him, till 
he saw the Argo and her crew; and when he 
saw them he came toward them, more swiftly 
than the swiftest horse, leaping across the glens 
at a bound, and striding at one step from down 
to down. And when he came abreast of them 
he brandished his arms up and dovTn, as a ship 
hoists and lowers her yards, and shouted -Huth 
his brazen throat like a trumpet from off the 
hills, “You are pirates, you are robbers! -If you 
dare land here, you die.”. 

Then the heroes cried, “\Ye are no pirates. 
We are all good men and true, and all we ask 
is food and water;” but the giant cried the more — 
“You are robbers, you are pirates all; I know 
you; and i£-^ou land, you shall die the death.” 

Then he waved his arms again as a signal, and 
they saw the people flying inland, driving their' 
flocks before them, while a great flame arose 
among the hills. Then the giant ran up a valley 
and vanished, and the heroes lay on their oars 
in fear. 
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But .Medeia stood watching all from under her 
steep black brows, with a cunning smile upon 
her lips, and a cunning plot within her heait. 
At last she spoke, “ I know this giant. I heard 
of him in the East. Hephaistos the Fire King 
'made him in his forge in .^tna beneath the earth, 
and called him Talus, and gave him to Minos 
for a, servant, to guard the coast of Crete. Thrice 
a day he walks round the island, and never stops 
to sleep; and if strangers land he leaps into his 
furnace, which flames there among the hills; and 
when he is red-hot he rushes on them, and burns 
them in his brazen hands.” 

Then all the heroes cried, “ What shall we do, 
wuse Medeia? We must, have water, or we die 
’ of athirst;:- >v;^;F and ■ blood we : cam- 

but who can face this red-hot brass?” 

“ I can face red-hot brass, if the tale I hear 
be true. For they say that he has but one vein 
in all his body, filled with liquid fire; and that 
this vein is closed wdth a nail: but. I know not 
where that nail is . placed. But if I can get it 
once into these hands, you shall w^ater your ship 
I'iC'i'e in peace.” 

, Then she bade them put her on shore, and row 
off again, and wait what wmuld befall. 

And the heroes obeyed her unwillingly, for they 
were ashamed to leave her so alone; but Jason 
said, “ She is dearer to me than to any of you, 
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yet I will trust her freely on shore; she has 
more plots than we can dream of in the wind- 
ings of that fair and cunning head.” 

So they left the witch-maiden on the shore; 
and she stood there in her beauty all alone, till 
the giant strode back red-hot from head to heel, 
v^hile the grass hissed and smoked beneath his 
tread. 

And when he saw the maiden alone, he stopped; 
and she looked boldly up into his face without 
moving, and began her magic song: — 

^“Life is short, though life is sweet; and even 
men of brass and fire must die. The brass must 
rust, the fire must cool, for time gnaws all things 
in their turn. Life is short, though life is sweet: 
but sweeter to live for ever; sweeter to live ever 
youthful like the Gods, who have ichor in their 
veins — ichor which gives life, and youth, and joy, 
and a bounding heart.” 

Then Talus said, “ Who are you, strange maiden, 
and where is this ichor of youth?” 

Then Medeia held up a flask of crystal, and said, 
“Here is the ichor of youth. I am Medeia the 
enchantress; my sister Circe gave me this, and 
said, ‘ Go and reward Talus, the faithful servant, 
for his fame is gone out into all lands.’ So come, 
and I will pour this into your veins, that you may 
live for ever young.” 

And he listened to her. false words, that simple 
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Talus, and came near; and Medeia said, “Dip 
yourself in the sea first, and cool yourself, lest you 
burn my tender hands; then show me where the 
nail in your vein is, that I may pour the ichor 

Then that simple Talus clipped himself in the/ 
sea, till it hissed, and roared, and smoked; and 
came and knelt before Medeia, and showed her the 
secret nail 

And she drew the nail out gently, but she 
poured no ichor in; and instead the liquid fire 
spouted forth, like a stream of red-hot iron. And 
Talus tried to leap up, crying, “ You have betrayed 
me, false witch-maiden!” But she lifted up her 
v liands : befi3rer him, and sang, • ^ 

; her spell.::. /;-;?Ami:- : as ’ he/Aankj^khis:.:^ 
clanked heavily, and the earth groaned beneath 
his weight; and the licpid fire ran from his heel, 
like a stream of lava, to the sea; and Medeia 
laughed, and called to the heroes, “ Come ashore, 
and water your ship in peace.” 

So they came, and found the giant lying dead; 
and they fell down, and kissed Medeia’s feet; and 
watered their ship, and took sheep and oxen, and 
so left that inhospitable shore. 

At last, after many more adventures, they came 
to the Cape of Malea, at the south-east point of 
the Pelopon:] 4 ese. And there they offered sacrifices, 
and Orpheus purged them from their guilt. Then 
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they rode away again to the northward, past the 
Laconian shore, and came all worn and tired by 
Suniuni, and up the long Eubcean Strait, until they 
saw once more Pelion, and Aphetai, and lolcos by- 
the sea. 

And they ran the ship ashore; but they had no 
strength left to haul her up the beach; and they 
crawled out on the pebbles, and sat down, and 
wept till they could weep no more. For the 
houses and the trees were all altered; and all the 
faces which they saw were strange.; and their joy 
was swallowed up in sorrow, while they thought of 
their youth, and all their labour, and the gallant 
comrades they had lost, v- 

And the people crowded round, and asked them, 
“Who are you, that you sit weeping here?” 

“We are the sons of your princes, who sailed 
out many a year ago. We went to fetch the golden 
fleece, and we have brought it, and grief therewith. 
Give us news of our fathers and our mothers, if 
any of them be left alive on earth.” 

Then there was shouting, and laughing, and 
weeping; and all the kings came to the shore, 
and they led away the heroes to their homes, and 
bewailed the valiant dead. 

Then ^ason went up with Medeia to the palace 
of his uncle Pelias. And wdien he came in Pelias 
sat by the hearth, crippled and blind with age; 
while, opposite him sat iEson, Jason’s father. 
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crippled and blind likewise; and the two old men’s 
heads shook^ together as they tried to warm them- 
Eelyes:befi)rei^:hhe:fire. • - ■ . ’ 

And Jason fell down at his father’s knees, and 
wept, and called him by his name. And the old 
man stretched his hands out, and felt him, and 
said, “Do not mock me, young hero. My son 
Jason is dead long ago at sea.” ■ v 

“ I am your own son Jason, whom yon trusted 
to the Centaur upon Pelion; and I have brought 
home the golden fleece, and a princess of the 
Sun’s race for my bride. So now give me up the 
kingdom, Pelias my uncle, and fulfil your promise 
as I have fulfilled mine.” 

Then his father clung to him like a child, and 
wept, and would not let him go; and cried, “Now 
I shall not -go down lonely to my grave. Promise 
me never to leave me till I die.” 


A.; - PAET VI :• 

WHAT WAS THE EXD OF THE HEROES 


ND now I wish that I could end my 
pleasantly; but it is no fiiult of mine that I 
cannot. The old songs end it sadly, and I believe 
that they are right and wise ; for though the heroes 


were 
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bad hearts good, and Jason had taken a wicked 
wife, and he had to bear his burden to the 
last. 

And first she laid a cunning plot to punish th.«t 
poor old Pelias, instead of letting him die iu 
peace. 

For she told his daughters, “ I can make old 
things young again; I will show you how easy it 
is to do.” So she took an old ram and killed him, 
and put him in a cauldron with magic herbs; and 
whispered her spells over him, and he leapt out 
again a young lamb, i So that “ Meclek’s cauldron ” 
is a proverb stiU, by which we mean times of war 
and change, v?hen the world has become old and 
feeble, and grovrs young again through bitter 
pains. . 

Then she said to Pelias’ daughters, “ Do to your 
father as I did to this ram, and he will grow young 
and strong again.” But she only told them half 
the spell; so they failed, while Medeia mocked 
them; and poor old Pelias died, and his daughters 
came to misery. But the songs say she cured 
AEson, Jason’s father, and he became young and 
strong again. 

But Jason could not love her, after all her cruel 
deeds. So he was ungrateful to her, and wronged 
her; and she revenged herself on him. And a 
terrible revenge she took — too terrible to speak of 
here. But you will hear of it yourselves when you 
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grow up, for it lias been sung in noble poetry and: 
music; and whether it be true or not, it stands for 
ever as a warning to us not to seek for help from 
evil persons, or to gain good ends by evil means, 
For if we use an adder even against our enemies, it 


will turn again and sting us. 


But of all the other heroes there is many a 
brave tale left, which I have no space to tell you, 
so you must read them for yourselves; — of the 
hunting of the boar in Calydon, which Meleager 
killed; and of Heracles’ twelve famous labours; 
and of the seven wdio fought at Thebes; and of 
the noble love of Castor and Polydeuces, the twin 
Dioscouroi — how •when one died the other would 
not live without him, so they shared their immor- 
tality between them; and Zeus changed them into 


the . two twin stars which never rise both at 


:nnee;:; /v: 

And what became of Cheiron, the good immortal 
beast? That, too, is a sad story; for the heroes 
.never sav' him more. lie ■was wounded by a 
poisoned arrow, at Pholoe among the hills, when 
Heracles opened the fatal wine-jar, which Cheiron 
had warned him not to touch. And the Centaurs 
srbelt the wine, and flocked to it, and fought for 
it with Heracles; hut he killed them all with his 
poisoned arrows, and Cheiron was left alone. Thou 
Cheiron took up one of the arrow, s, and dropped 
it hy chance upon his foot; and the poison ran 
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like fire along his veins, and lie lay down and 
longed to die; and cried, Through wine I perish, 
the bane of all my race. Why should I live for 
ever in this agony? Who will take my immor- 
tality, that I may die?’^ 

Then Prometheus answered, the good Titan, 
whom Heracles had set free from Caucasus, “ I will 
take your immortality and live for ever, that I 
may help poor mortal men.” So Cheiron gave him 
his immortality, and died, and had rest from pain. 
And Heracles and Prometheus wept over him,' and 
went to bury him on Pelion; but Zeus took him 
up among the stars, to live for ever, grand and 
mild, low down in the far southern sky. 

And in time the heroes died, all but Nestor, 
the silver-tongued old man; and left behind them 
valiant sons, but not so great as they had been. 
Yet their fame, too, lives till this day, for they 
fought at the ten years’ siege of Troy: and their 
story is in the book which we call Homer, in two 
of the noblest songs on earth — 'the “ Iliad ”, which 
tells us of the siege of Troy, and Achilles’ quarrel 
with the kings; and the “ Odyssey ”, which tells 
the wanderings of Odysseus, through many lands 
for many years, and how Aleinous sent him hcTme 
at last, safe to Ithaca his beloved island, and to 
Penelope, his faithful wife, and Telemaehus his 
son, and Euphorbus the noble swineherd, and the 
old dog who licked his hand and died. We vdll 
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PART I 


HOW THESEUS LIFTED THE STONE 


O NCE upon a time there was a princess in Ttcb- 
Eene, Aithra, the daughter of Pittheus the 
king. She had one fair son, named Theseus, t&e 
bravest lad in all the land; and Aithra never 
smiled but when she looked at himyii,for her husband 
had forgotten he:^- and lived far awaj::. And she 
used to go up to the mountain above Troszene, to 
the temple of Poseidon, and sit there all day look- 
ing out across the bay, over Methana, to the purple 
peaks of JEgina and the Attic shore beyond. And 
when Theseus was full fifteen years old she took 
him up with her to the temple, and into the thickets 
of the grove -which grew in the temple-yard. And 
she led him to a tall plane-tree, beneath w’hose 
shade grew arlDutus, and lentisk, and purple 
heather-bushes. And there she sighed, and said, 
Theseus, my son, go into that thicket, and you 
will find at the plane-tree foot a great flat stone; 
lift it, and bring me what lies underneath.” ’ • 
Then Theseus pushed his way in through the 
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tHck bushes, and saw that they had not been 
moved for many .a, yiegx. And searching among 
their roots he found a great flat stone, 'all over- 
grown with ivy, and acanthus, and moss. He 
tried to lift it, but he could not. And he tried 
till the sweat ran down his brow from heat, and 
the tears from his eyes for shame; ;[)jut all was of 
no avail. And at last he came back to his mother, 
and said, “I have found the stone, but I cannot 
lift it; nor do I think that any man could in all 
Troezene.)’ 

Then she sighed, and said, “ The .Go4s B^ait long; 
but they last. Let it, be for another 

year; The day may come -when you will be a 
stronger man than lives in all Troezene.” 

Then she shook him by the hand, and went into 
the temple and prayed, and came dovm again vdth 
Theseus to her home. 

And when a full year -was past she led Theseus 
up again to the temple, and bade him lift the 
stone; but he could not. 

Then she sighed, and said the same words again, 
and went down, and came again the nest year; 
but Theseus could not lift the stone then, nor the 
year after ;’^nd he longed to ask his mother the 
meaning of that stone, and what might lie under- 
neath it; but her face was so sadfthat he had not 
the heart to ask.; 

So he said to himself, “The day shall surely 
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come when I will lift that stone, though no man 
in Trcezene can.” And in order to grow strong 
he spent all his days in wrestling, and boxing, and 
hurling, and taming horses, and hunting the boar 
and the bull, and c oursin g goats and deer among 
the rocks; till upon all the mountains there was 
no hunter so swift as Theseus; and he killed Phaia 
the_^ wild. sQw of Crominyo which wasted all the 
land; till all the people said, |^fBurely the Gods 
are with the lac^’f 

And when his eighteenth year was past, Aithra 
^led him up again to the temple, and said, “ Theseus, 

^lift the stone this day, or never know who you 
are,*!!| And Theseus went into the thicket, and ^ 
stood over the stone, and tugged at it; and it y- 
moved. Then his spirit swelled within him, and ■ 
he said, “Tf I break my heart in my body,;'it shall 
up^^ And he tugged at it once more, and lifted it, 
and rolled it over with a shout. 

And. when he looked beneath it, on the gTound 
lay a sword of bronze, with a hilt of glitterin^v 
gold, and by it a pair of golden sandals; and he 
caught them up, and burst through the bushes like 
a wild boar, and leapt to his mother, holding them 
high above his head. 

But when she saw them she wept long in silence, 
hiding her fair face in her shawl; and Theseus 
stood by her wondering, and wept, also, he knew 
not why. And when she was tired of weeping she 
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lifted up her head, and laid her finger on her lips, 
and said, “ Hide them in your bosom, Theseus my 
son, and come with me where we can look down 
upon the sea.” 

Then they went outside the sacred wall, and 
‘looked down over the bright blue sea; and Aithra 
said — 

“Do you see this land at our feet?” 

And he said, “Yes; this is Troezene, where I 
was born and bred.” ' 

And she said, “It is but a little land, barren 
and rocky, and looks towards the bleak north-east. 
Do you see that land beyond?” 

“Yes; that is Attica, where the Athenian people 
dwell.” 

“That is a fair land and large, Theseus my son; 
and it looks toward the sunny south; a land of 
olive-oil and honey, the joy of Gods and men. 
For the Gods have girdled it with mountains, 
whpse_ veins are of pure silver, and their bones of 
marble white as snow; and there the hills are 
sweet with thyme and basil, and the meadows with 
violet and asphodel, and the nightingales sing all 
‘day in the thickets, by the side of ever-flowing 
streams. There are twelve towms well peopled, 
the homes of an ahcient race, the children of 
Kehrpps the serpeht-king, the son of Mother Earth, 
who wear gold cicalas among the tresses of their 
golden '.hair; for like the -cicalas they sprang from 
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the earth, and like the cicalas they sing all day, 
rejoieihg in the genial sun.^ What would yon do, 
son Theseus, if you were king of such a land?” 

Then Theseus stood astonished, as he looked 
across the broad bright sea, and saw the fair Attic 
shore, from Sunium to Hymettus and Pentelicus, 
and all the mountain peaks which girdle Athens 
rouiyi. But Athens itself he could not see, for 
purple iEgina stood before it, midway across the 
sea. 

Then his heart grew great within him, and he 
said, “ If I were king of such a land I would rule 
it wisely and well in wisdom and in might, that 
when I died all men might weep over my tomb, 
and cry, ‘ Alas for ^the shepherd of his peopleJ”Lv* 

And Aithra smiled, and said, “ Take, then," the 
sword and the sandals, and go to jEgeus, king of 
Athens, who lives on Pallas’ hill; and say to him, 
‘The stone is lifted, bulLJEhose- is the-tpledge? 
heneatk ,it?’ Then show him the sword and the 
sandals, and take what the Gods shall send.” 

But Tlieseus wept, “Shall I leave you, 0 iny 
mother?” 

.“^But she answered, “Weep not for me. That 
which is fated must be;;iand^,griefis^ea^ to those 
who,dp_nonght but grieve.? FuU of sorrow was my 
youth, and full of sorrow my womanhood. Full 
of sorrow was my youth for Bellerophon, the slayer 
of the Chimsera, whom my fether drove aw'ay by 
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treason; and fuE of sorrow my womanliood, for 

■ tliy treaclierous: father and for thee; and Ml o 
.sorrow my old age will be (for I see my fate m 
' dreams), when the sons of the Swan shall carry 

me captive to the hollow vale of Eurotas, till 1 
sail across the seas a slave, (the handmaid of the 
pest of areece.| Yet shall I te avenged, when the 
o-olden - haired heroes sail against Troy, and sack 
the palaces of Ilium; then thy son shall set me 
free from thraldom, and I shall hear the tale of 
Theseus’ fame. Yet ibeyond that I see new 
. : sorrows;;:^bT^ I can; bear ;them ;a^ 

■ ■ ’ ' kissed : Theseusj: and wept -,h^ 

t;;;;;ahd;^^wiat;Y 

no more. 


PART II 


HOW THESEUS SLEW THE DEVOUEEES OF MEN 




S O Theseus stood there alone, with his mind full 
of many hopes. And first he thought of 
voing down to the harbour and hiring a swift ship, 
and sailing across the bay to Athens; but even 
that seemed too slow for him, and he ^ 

'to fly across the sea, and find ^ Ins latiiei. 
Buhafter a while |is heart began to fail him^; and 
he sighed, and sMd within himself— 
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“ What if my father have other sons about him 
whom he loves? WJat if he will not receive me?f 
And|what have I done that he should receive me^ j 
^He has forgotten me ever since I was born: why| 
should he welcome me now^” 

Then he thought a long while sadly; and at 
the last he cried aloud, “Yes! I will make him 
love me; for I will prove myself worthy of his 
love. I will win honour and renowm, and do such 
deeds that AEgeus shall be proud of me, though 
he had fifty other sons! , Did not Heracles win 
himself honour, though he was opprest, and the 
slave of Eurystheus? Did he not kill all robbers 
and evil beasts, and drain great lakes and marshes, 
breaking the hills through with his club? There- 
fore it was that all men honoured him, because he 
rid them of their miseries, and made life pleasant 
to them and their children after them. Where 
can I go, to do as Heracles has done? Where can 
I find strange adventures, robbers, and monsters, 
and the children of hell, the enemies of men? I 
wdll go by land, and into the mountains, and round 
by the w’^ay of the Isthmus. Perhaps there I may 
hear of brave adventures, and do something which 
shall win my father’s love.” 

So he went by land, and away into the moun- 
tains, with his father’s sword upon his thigh, till 
he came to the Spider mountains, which hang over 
Epidaurus and the sea, where the glens run down- 
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ward from one peak in tke midst, as tke rays 

spread in tke spider’s web. 
r'i And be went up into the gloomy glens,, between 
the furrowed marble walls, dill the lowland grew 
blue beneath his feet and the clouds di'ove camp 
(.about his head. 

/ But he went up and up for ever, through the 
spider’s web of glens, till he could see the narrow 
aulfs spread below him, north and south, and east 
and west; tolack cracks half-choked with mists, and 

above all a dreary down. . 

•) But over that down he must go, for there was 
no road right or left; so he toiled on through bog 
and brake," till he came to a pile of stones. 

: the stones'n man was -sitting^'W 

' .beariskih^c^ The' head of 'the bear served, 

for a cap, and its teeth grinned white around his 
brows; and the feet were tied about his throat, and 
their claws shone white upon his chest. And when 
he saw Theseus he rose, and laughed till the glens 

“ And who art thou, fair fly, who hast walked 
' into the spider’s web?” But Theseus walked on 
'steadily, and made no answer; but he thought, 
Is this some robber? and has an adventure come 
already to me?” But the strange man laughed 

louder than ever, and said 
n “ Bold fly, know you not that these glens are the 
.tarftb from which no fly ever finds his way out agaii\ 
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and this down the spider’s house, and I the spider 
who sucks the flies? -Come hither, and let me 
feast upon you; for it is of no use to run away, so 
cunning a web has my father Hephaistos spread 
for me when he made these clefts in the mountains, 
through which no man finds his way home.” 

But Theseus came on steadily, and asked — 

“And what is your name among men, bold 
spider? and where are your spider’s fangs?” • 
Then the strange man laughed again — 

“ My name is Periphetes, the son of Hephaistos 
and Anticleia the mountain nymph. But men call 
me Corynetes the club -bearer; and here is my 
spider’s fang.” 

And he lifted from off the stones at his side a 
mighty club of bronze. . 

“ This my father gave me, and forged it himself 
in the roots of the mountain; and with it I pound 
all proud flies till they give out their fatness and 
their sweetness. So give me up that gay sword of 
yours, and your mantle, and your golden sandals, 
lest I pound you, and by ill-luck you die.” 

But Theseus wrapt his mantle round his left 
arm quickly, in hard folds, ftom his shoulder to 
his hand, and drew his sword, and rushed ujjon 
the club- bearer, and the club -bearer rushed on 
him. 

Thrice he struck at Theseus, and made him bend 
under the blows like a sapling; but Theseus guarded ; 
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his head with his left am, and the mantle which 
■was '-wrapt ^aroHndvit. - / 

And thrice fheseus sprang upright after the 
blow like a sapling. wdren the storm is past;; and 
he stabbed at the club-bearer with his sword, but 
the loose folds of the bear-skin saved hm. 

(Then Theseus grew mad, and closed with hin^ 
and caught him by the throat, and they fell and 
rolled over together; but when Theseus rose up 
from the ground the club-bearer lay still at his 

Then TI16S6US took his club and Ms bc^jr-skiiij 
and/loffc Mxn to the kites and crows! End went upon 

Ms farther slope, 

till he came to a broad green valley, and saw flocks 
and herds sleeping beneath the trees. 

And by the side of e pleasant fountain, under 
the shade of rocks and trees, were nymphs and 
shepherds dancing; but no hue piped to them 

while they danced. ^ 

And when they saw Theseus they shrieked; ana 
the shepherds ran off, and drove away their flocks, 
while the nymphs dived into the fountain like coots, 

: and vanished. ' ; ■ f f 

'UR.oaanc! wnTK^p.Ted Mid lauslied : hat strange 



and have no music when they dance! l^ut lie 
was tir&d, and dusty, and thirsty; so he thought 
no more of them, but drank and bathed in 
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clear pool, and then lay down m the shade under 
a plane-tree, while the water sang.hitD, to sleep, as 
it tinkled down from stone to stone. 

And w^hen he woke he heard a whispering, and 
saw the nymphs peeping at him across the fountain 
from the dark mouth of a cave, where they sat on 
green cushions of moss. And one said, “ Surely he 
is not Periphetes;” and another, looks like 

no robber, but a fair and gentle youth.J 

Then Theseus smiled, and called them, “ Fair 
nymphs, I am not Periphetes. ^He sleeps among 
the kites and crows; but I have brought away his 
bear-skin and his club|” 

Then they leapt across the pool, and came to 
him, and called the shepherds back. And he told 
them how he had slain the club-bearer; and the 
shepherds kissed his feet and sang, “Now we shall 
feed our flocks in peace, and not be afraid to have 
music when we d^ce; for ^the cruel club -bearer 
has rcet his match, and he will. listen for our.pb'es 
111) iiicre .1 

Then they brought him kid’s - flesh and wine, 
and the nymphs brought him Honey from the 
rocks, and he ate, and drank, and slept again, while 
the nymphs and shepherds danced and sang. And 
when he woke, they begged him to stay; but he 
wnuld not. “ I have a great work to do,” he said; 

“ I must be away toward the Isthmus, that I may 
go to Athens.” ' 
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But the shepherds said, “Will you go 
toward Athens? None travel that way now, except 
in armed troops.” 

“ As for arms, I have enough, as you see. And 
(as for troops, ,'an honest man is good enough com- 
pany for himselfj) Why should I not go alone 
toward Athens.?” ^ 

“ If you do, you must look warily about you on 
the Isthmus, lest you meet Sinis the robber, whom 
men call Pituocamp»tes the pine -bender; for he 
bends down two pine-trees, and binds all travellers 
hand and foot between them, and when he lets the 
trees go again their bodies are torn in sunder.” 

' '“ And after , -that, ’b said another,^ ^“:ydu 

ihland, : and' not dare to pass over the cips of Sehdn*i 
for on the left, hand are the mountains, and on 
the right the sea, so that you have no escape, but 
must needs meet Sciron the robber, who will make 
you wash his feet : and while you are washing them 
he will kick you over the cliff, to the tortoise who 
lives below, and feeds upon the bodies of the dead.” 

And before Theseus could answer, another cried, 

“ And after that is a worse danger still, unless you 
go inland always, and leave Eleusis far on your 
For in Eleusis rules Kerkuon the cruel 


king, the terror of all mortals, vdio killed his own 
daughter Alope in prison. But she was changed 
into a fair fountain; and her child he cast out upon . 
the mountains, hut the wild mares gave it milk. 
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And now he challenges all comers .to wrestle with 
him, for he is the best wrestler in all Attica, and 
overthrows all who come; and those whom he over- 
throws he murders miserably, and his palace-court 
is full of their bones.” 

Then Theseus frowned, and said, ‘^his seems 
indeed an ill-ruled land, and adventures enough in 
it to be tried.) But|if I am the heir of it, I will 
rule it and right it) and here is my royal sceptre.” 
And he shook his club of bronze, while the nymphs 
and shepherds clung round him, and entreated him 
not to go. v<- 

But on he went nevertheless, tiU he could see 
both the seas and the citadel of Corinth towering 
high above all the land. And he past swiftly 
along the Isthmus, for his heart , burned to meet 
that cruel Sinis; and. in a pine- wood at last he met 
him, where the Isthmus was narrowest and the 
road ran between high rocks. There he sat upon 
a stone by the wayside, with a young fir-tree for 
a club across his knees, and a cord laid ready by 
his side; and over his head, upon the fir-tops, hung 
the bones of murdered men. 

Then Theseus shouted to him, “HoUa, thou 
valiant pine-bender, hast thou two fir-trees left for 
me?” § . •..> * ' '■ 

And Sinis leapt to his feet, and answered, point- 
ing to the bones above his head, “My larder has 
grown empty lately, so I have two fir-trees ready 
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Then Theseus rushed upon him; and sore was 
the battle upon the cliff, for when Sciron felt the 
weight of the bronze club, he dropt his own, and 
closed with Theseus, and tried to hurl him by main 
force over the cliff. But Theseus w'as a wary 
wrestler, and dropt his own club, and caught him 
by the throat and by the knee, and forced him 
back against the wall of stones, and crushed him 
up against them, till his breath was almost gone. 
And Sciron cried panting, “Loose me, and I will 
let thee pass.” But Theseus answered, must 
not pass till I have made the rough way smootl^” 
and he forced him back against the wall till it fell, 
and Sciron, rolled head over heels. 

Then Theseus lifted him up all bruised, and said, 
“ Come hither and wash my feet.” And he drew 
his sword, and sat down by the well, and said, 
“ Wash my feet^ or I cut you piecemeal.” 

And Sciron washed his feet trembling; and when 
it was done, Theseus rose, and cried, “ As thou 
hast, done to others, so shall it be done to thee. 
Go feed thy tortoise thyself; ” and he kicked him 
over the cliff into the sea. v- 

And wffether the tortoise ate him, I know'- not; 
for some say that earth and sea both disdained to 
|ake his body, so foul it was with sin. So the sea 
ca.st it out upon the shore, and the shore east it 
back into the sea, and at last the waves hurled it 
Mgh into the aii in anger; and it hung there long 

(B22) M ; 
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And he went along the plain into Elensis, and 
stood in the market-place, and cried — - 

“ Where is Kerkuon, the king of the city? ( I 
must wrestle a fall with him to-day^’ 

Then all the people crowded round him, and 
cried, “ Fair youth, ^why will you dief^ Hasten 
out of the city, before the cruel king hears that 
a stranger is here.” 

But Theseus went up through the town, while 
the people wept and prayed, and through the 
gates of the palace-yard, and through the piles 
of bones and skulls, till he came to the door of 
Kerkuon’s hall, /the terror of all mortal men.} 

And there he saw Kerkuon sitting at the table 
in the hall alone; and before him was a whole 
sheep roasted, and beside him a whole jar of wine. 
And Theseus stood and called him, “Holla, thou 
valiant wrestler, wilt thou wrestle a fall to-day?” 

And Kerkuon looked up and laughed, and 
answered, “I will wrestle a fall to-day; but come 
in, for I am lonely and thou weary, and eat and 
drink before thou die.” 

Then Theseus went up boldly, and sat down 
before Kerkuon at the board: and he ate his fill 
of the sheep’s flesh, and drank his fill of the wine; 
and Theseus ate enough for three men, but 
Kerkuon ate enough for seven. 

But neither spoke a word to the other, though 
they looked across the table by stealth; and each 
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said in liis heart, ‘^He has broad shouldere; but 
I trust mine are as broad as his^’ 

At last, when the sheep was eaten and the jar 
of wine drained dry, King Kerkuon rose, and cried, 
“Let us wrestle a fall before we sleep.” 

So they tossed off all their garments, and went 
forth in the palace-yard; and Kerkuon bade strew 
fresh sand in an open space between the bones. 
And there the heroes stood face to face, wLiie their 
eyes glared like wild bulls’; and all the people 
crowded at the gates |to see what would befall.j 
And there they Itood and wrestled, till the 
stars shone out abore their heads; up and down 
and round, till the sand was stamped hard beneath ' 
their feet. And their eyes flashed like stars in the 
darkness, andf/iheir breath went up like smoke in 
the night ai]^'l)ut|^neither took nor gave a footstep| 
and the people watched silent at the gates. 

Bat at last Kerkuon grew angry, and caught 
Theseus round the neck, and shook him as a 
mastiff shakes a rat; but he could not shake him 
off his feet. 

But Theseus was quick and wary, and clasped 
Kerkuon round the waist, and slipped his loin 
quickly underneath him, while he caught him by 
tlie wrist; and then he hove a mighty heave, 
a heave which would have stirred an oak, and ^ 
lifted, Kerkuon, and pitched him right over his' 
shoulder on the ground. 
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Then he leapt on him, and called, “ Yield, or 
I kill thee!” but Kerkuoa said no word; for his 
heart was burst within him with the fall, and 
the meat, and the 'W’ine. 

Then Theseus opened the gates, and called in 
all the people; and they cried, “You have slain 
our evil king; be you now our king, and rule us 
well.” 

“ I will be your king in Eleusis, and I will 
rule you right and well; for this cause I have 
slain all evildoers — Sinis, and Sciron, and this 
man last of all.” 

Then an aged man stepped forth, and said, 
“Young hero, hast thou slain Sinis? Beware then 
of .^geus, king of Athens, to whom thou goest, 
for he is near of kin to Sinis.” 

‘^Then I have slain my own kinsman,” said 
Theseus, “though well he deserved to die^ Who 
will purge me from his death, for ^rightfully I slew 
himj unrighteous and accursed as he was|” 

And the old man answered — 

“ That will the heroes do, the sons of Phytalus, 
who dwell beneath the elm-tree in Aphidnai, by 
the bank of silver Cephisus; for they know the 
mysteries of the Gods.' Thither you shall go and 
be purified, and after you shall be our king.” 

So he took an oath of the people of Eleusis, 
that they would serve him as their king, and 
went away nest morning across the Thriasian 
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plain, and over the hills toward Aphidnai, that 
he might find the sons of Phytalus. 

And as he was skirting the Vale of Cephisus, 
along the foot of lofty Fames, a very tall and 
strong man came down to meet him, dressed in 
rich garments. On his arms were golden bracelets, 
and round his neck a collar of jewels; and he came 
forward, bowing courteously, and held out both 
his hands, and spoke — 

“Welcome, fair youth, to these mountains; 
happy am I to have met you! For^what greater 
pleasure to a good man, than to entertaia 
strangers^ But I see that you are weary. Come 
up to my castle and I'est yourself awdiile.” 

“I give you thanks,” said Theseus: “but I am 
in haste to go up the valley, and to reach Aphidnai 
in the Vale of Cephisus.” 

“Alas! you have wmndered far from the right 
way, and you cannot reach Aphidnai to-night, for 
there are many miles of mountain between you 
and it, and steep passes, and cliffs dangerous after 
nightfall, ftt is w^ell for you that I met you, for 
my ■whole joy is to find strangers, and to feast 
them at my castle, and hear tales from them of 
foreign lands. Come up with me, and eat the 
best of venison, and drink the rich red wine, 
and sleep upon my famous bed, of which all 
travellers say that|they never saw’' the like.') For 
whatsoever the stature of my guest, howevhr tall 
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or short, that bed fits him to a hair, and he 
sleeps on it as he never slept before.” And he 
laid hold on Theseus’ hands, and would not let 
him go. 

Theseus wished to go forwards: but he was 
ashamed to seem churlish to so hospitable a man; 
and he was curious to see that w'ondrous bed; 
and beside, he was hungry and weary: ^et he 
shrank from the man, he knew not whj^ for, 
though his voice was gentle and fawning, it was 
dry and husky like a toad’s; and though his eyes 
were gentle, they were dull and cold like stones. 
But he consented, and went with the man up a 
glen which led from the road toward the peaks 
of Fames, under the dark shadow of the cliffs. 

And as they went up, the glen grew narrower, 
and the cliffs higher and darker, and beneath them 
a torrent roared, half seen between bare limestone 
crags. And around them was neither tree nor 
bush, while from the white peaks of Fames the 
snow -blasts swept down the glen, cutting and 
chilling, till a horror fell on Theseus as he looked 
round at that doleful place. And he asked at 
last, “Tour castle stands, it seems, in a dreary 
region,” 

“Yes; but (once within it, hospitality makes all 
things cheerfuli But who are these?” and he 
looked back, and Theseus also; and far below, 
along the road which they had left, came a string 
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of laden asses, and merchants walking by them, 
watching their ware. 

“Ah, poor souls!” said the stranger. “Well 
for them that I looked back and saw them! And 
well for me too, for I shall have the more guests 
at my feast. Wait awhile till I go down and call 
them, and we will eat and drink together the live- 
long night. Happy am I, to whom Heaven sends 
so many guests at once!” 

And he ran back down the hill, waving his. 
hand and shouting to the merchants, while Theseus 
went slowly up the steep pass. 

But as he went up he met an aged man, who 
had been gathering driftwood in the torrent-bed. 
He had laid down his faggot in the road, and was 
trying to lift it again to his shoulder. And when 
he saw Theseus, he called to him, and said — 

“ 0 fair youth, help me up with my burden, for 
my limbs are stiff and weak with years.” 

Then Theseus lifted the burden on his back. 
And the old man blest him, and then looked 
earnestly upon him, and said — 

“ Who are you, fair youth, and wherefore travel 
yon this doleful road?” 

“Who I am my parents know; but I travel 
this doleful road because I have been invited by 
a hospitable man, wbo promises to feast me, and 
to make me sleep upon I know not wliat wondrous 
bed.” 
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Then the old man clapped his hands together 
and cried — 

“0 house of Hades, man-devouring! will thj 
maw never be full? Know, fair youth, that you 
are going to torment and to death, for he who met 
you (I will requite your kindness by another) is 
a robber and a murderer of men. Whatsoever 
stranger he meets he entices him hither to death ; 
and as for this bed of which he speaks, truly it 
fits all comers, yet none ever rose alive off it 
save me.” 

“Why?” asked Theseus, astonished. 

“Because, if a man be too tali for it, he lops 
his limbs till they be short enough, and if he be 
too short, he stretches his limbs till they be long 
enough; but me only he spared, seven weaiy 
years agone; for I alone of all fitted his bed 
exactly, so he spared me, and made me his slave. 
And once I was a wealthy merchant, and dwelt 
in brazen-gated Thebes; but now; I hew wood 
and draw water for him, the torment of all mortal 
men.” 

Then Theseus said nothing; but he ground his 
teeth together. 

“ Escape, then,” said the old man, “ for he will 
have no pity on thy youth. But yesterday he 
brought up hither a young man and a maiden, 
and fitted them upon his bed; and the young 
man’s hands and feet he cut off, but the maiden’s 
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Kmbs he stretched until she died, and so both 
perished miserably — ^biit I am tired of weeping 
over the slain. And therefore he is called Pro- 
crustes the stretcher, though his father called him 
Damastes. Flee from him: yet whither will you 
flee? The cliffs are steep, and who can climb 
them? and there is no other road.” 

But Theseus laid his hand upon the old man’s 
mouth, and said, “ There is no need to fl.ee;” and 
he turned to go down the pass. 

“ Do not tell him that I have warned you, or he 
wfll kill me by some evil death;” and the old man 
screamed after him down the glen; but Theseus 
strode on in his wrath. 

And he said to himself, “This is an ill-ruled 
land; when shall I have done ridding it of mon- 
sters?” And as he spoke, Procrustes came up the 
hill, and all the merchants with him, smiling and 
talking gaily. And when he saw Theseus, he cried, 
“ Ah, fair young guest, have I kept you too long 
waiting?” 

But Theseus ans'wered, “IThe man w'ho stretches 
his guests upon a bed and hews off their hands and 
feet, /what shall be done to him, wdien right is done 
throughout the lancO” 

Then I'rocrustes’ countenance changed, and his 
cheeks grew as green as a lizard, and he felt for 
his sword in haste; but Theseus leapt on him, 
and cried — 
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“ Is this true, my host,. or is it false?” and he 
clasped Procrustes round waist and elbow, so that 
he could not draw his sword. 

“Is this true, my host, or is it false?” But 
Procrustes answered never a word. 

Then Theseus flung him from him, and lifted 
up his dreadful club; and before Procrustes could 
strike him he had struck, and felled him to the 
ground. 

And once again he struck him; and his evil 
soul fled forth, and went down to Hades squeak- 
ing, like a bat into the darkness of a cave. 

Then Theseus stript him of his gold ornaments, 
and went up to his house, and found there great 
wealth and treasure, which he had stolen from 
the passers-by. And he called the people of the 
country, whom Procrustes had spoiled a long time, 
and parted the spoil among them, and went down 
the mountains, and away. 

And he went down the glens of Parnes, through 
mist, and cloud, and rain, down the slopes of oak, 
and lentisk, and arbutus, and fragrant bay, till he 
came to the Vale of Cephisus, and the pleasant 
town of Aphidnai, and the home of the Phytalid 
heroes, where they dwelt beneath a mighty elm. 

And there they built an altar, and bade him 
bathe in Cephisus, and ofier a yearling ram, and 
purified him from the blood of Sinis, and sent him 
away in peace. 
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And be went down tbe valley by Acharnai, and 
by tbe silver-swirling stream, while all tbe people 
blessed him, for tbe fame of bis prowess had spread 
wide, till be saw tbe plain of Athens, and the bill 
where Atben6 dwells. 

So Theseus went up through Athens, and all 
tbe people ran out to see him; for bis fame bad 
gone before him, and everyone knew of bis mighty 
deeds. And all cried, “ Here comes the hero who 
slew Sinis, and Pbaia tbe wild sow of Crommyon, 
and conquered Kerkuon in wrestling, and slew 
Procrustes the pitiless!” But Theseus went on 
sadly and steadfastly, for his heart yearned after 
his father; and he said, “ How shall I deliver him 
from these leeches who suck his blood?” 

So he went up the holy stairs, and into the 
Acropolis, where ^geus’ palace stood; and he 
went straight into .®geus’ hall, and stood upon 
the threshold, and looked round. 

And there he saw his cousins sitting about the 
table at the wine ; many a son of Pallas, but no 
JEgeus among them. There they sat and feasted, 
and laughed, and passed the vdne-cup round; while 
harpers harped, and slave-girls sang, and the tum- 
blers showed their tricks. 

, ■ Loud laughed the sons of Pallas, and fast went 
the wine-cup round; but Theseus frowned, and said 
under his breath, “ No wonder that the land is full 
of robbers, while such as these bear rule.” 
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Then the Palkntids saw him, and called to him, 
half-drunk with wine, “ Holla, tall stranger at the 
door, what is your will to-day?” 

“ I come hither to ask for hospitality.” 

“ Then take it, and welcome. (You look like 
a hero and a bold warrior; and we like such to 
drink with usj’ 

“ I ask no hospitality of you; I ask it of iEgeus 
the king, the master of this house.” 

At that some growled, and some laughed, and 
shouted, “ Heyday! we are all masters here.” 

‘(Then I am master as much as the rest of you^' 
said Theseus, and he strode past the table up the 
hall, and looked around for j^geus; but he was 
nowhere to be seen. 

The Pallantids looked at him, and then at each 
other; and each whispered to the man next him, 
.-‘This is a forward fellow; he ought to be thrust 
out at the door.” But each man’s neighbour whis- 
pered in return, “ His shoulders are broad; will 
you rise and put him out?” So they all sat still 
wdiere they were. 

Then Theseus called to the servants, and said, 

“ Go tell King iEgeus, your master, that Theseus 
of Troezene is here, and asks to be his guest 
awhile.” 

A servant ran and told Hlgeus, where he sat 
in his chamber within, by Medeia the dark witch- 
woman, watching her eye and hand. And when 
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^geus heard of Trcszene he turned pale and red 
again, and rose from his seat trembling, while 
Medeia watched him like a snake. 

“What is Trcezene to you?” she asked. But he 
said hastily, “ Do you not know who this Theseus 
is? The hero who has cleared the country from all 
monsters ; but that he came from Trcezene, I never- 
heard before. I must go out and welcome him.”’' 

So .^geus came out into the hall; and -when 
Theseus saw him, his heart leapt into Iris mouth, 
and he longed to fall on his neck and welcome 
him; but he controlled himself, and said, “ My 
father may not wish for me, after all. y! will try 
him before I discover myselfn' and he bowed low 
before .^geus, and said, have delivered the 
king’s realm from many monsters; therefore I am 
come to ask a reward of the king!^ 

And old ^geus looked on him, and loved him, . 
as what fond heart would not have done? But 
he only sighed, and said — 

“ It is little that I can give you, noble lad, and 
nothing that is worthy of you; for surely you are 
no mortal man, or at least no mortal’s son,” 

■ “ All I ask,” said Theseus, “ is to eat and drink 
at your table.” 

“ That I can give you,” said .^geus, “ if at least 
I am master in my own hall.” 

Then he bade them put a seat for Theseus, and 
set before him the best of the feast; and Theseus 
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sat and ate so much, that all the company won- 
dered at him: but always he kept his club by his 
side. 

But Medeia the dark witch-woman had beejj 
watching him all the while. She saw how JEgeuJ 
turned red and pale when the lad said that he 
came from Troezene. She saw, too, how his heart 
w'as opened toward Theseus; and how Theseus 
bore himself before all the sons of Pallas, like a 
lion among a pack of curs. And she said to her- 
self, This youth will be master here ; perhaps he 
is nearer to ^Egeus already than mere fancy. At 
least the Pallantids will have no chance by the 
side of such as he.” ' 

Then she went back into her chamber modestly, 
while Theseus ate and drank; and all the servants 
whispered, “ This, then, is the man who killed the 
monsters! How noble are his looks, and how huge 
his size! Ah, would that he were our master’s 
sou!” 

But presently Medeia came forth, decked in all 
her jewels, and her rich Eastern robes, and looking 
more beautiful than the day, so that all the guest.sj 


could look at nothing else. 


And in her right hand 
she held a golden cup, and in her left a flask of 
gold; and she came up to Theseus, and spoke in 
a sweet, soft, winning voice — 

“ Hail to the hero, the conqueror, the uneon- 
.quered, the destroyer of all evil things! Drink, 
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hero, of my charmed cup, which gives rest after 
every toil, which heals all wounds, and pours new 
life into the veins. Drink of my cup, for in it 
sparkles the wine of the East, and Nepenthes, the 
comfort of the Immortals.” 

And as she spoke, (fehe poured the flask into the 
cup; and the fragrance of the wine spread through 
the hall) like the scent of thyme and roses. 

And 'Theseus looked up in her fair face and into 
her deep dark eyes. And as he looked, he shrank 
and shuddered; for they were dry like the eyes of 
a snake. And he rose, and said, “ The wine is rich 
and fragrant, and the wine -bearer as fair as the 
Immortals ;^but let her pledge me first herself in 
the cup, that the wine may be the sweeter from her 
lips?|’ 

Then Medeia turned pale, and stammered, “fFor- 
give me, fair hero; but I am ill, and dare drink no 
wine.1 

And Theseus looked again into her eyes, and 
cried, “ Thou shaft pledge me in that cup, or die.” 
And he lifted up his brazen club, while all the 
! guests looked on aghast. 

Medeia shrieked a fearful shriek, and dashed 
the cup to the ground, and fled; and where the 
wine flowed over the marble pavement, the stone 
bubbled, and crumbled, and hissed, under the 
fierce venom of the draught. 

But Medeia called her dragon chariot, and 
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sprang into it and fled aloft, away over land 
and sea, and no man saw her more. 

And yEgeus cried, “What hast thou done?” 
But Theseus pointed to the stone, “ I have rid 
the land of an enchantment: now I will rid it 
of one more.” 

And he came close to AEgeus, and drew from 
his bosom the sword and the sandals, and said 
the words which his mother bade him. 

And yEgeus stepped back a pace, and looked 
at the lad till his eyes grew dim; and then he 
cast himself on his neck and wept, and Theseus 
wept on his neck, till they had no strength left 
to weep more. 

Then yEgeus turned to all the people, and cried, 

“ Behold my son, children of Kekrops, a better 
man than his father was before him.” 

Who, then, were mad but the Pallantids, though 
they had been mad enough before? And one 
shouted, “ Shall we make room for an upstart, a 
pretciuler, who comes from we know not, where?” 
And another, “ If he be one, W'e are more than 
one; and the stronger can liold his own.” And 
one shouted one thing, and one another; for they 
were hot and wild with wine; but all caught 
sword, s and lances off the wall, where the weapons 
hung around, and sprang forward to Theseus, and 
Theseus sprang forward to them. 

And he cried, “ Go in peace, if you will, my 
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cousins ;^but if not, Ijour blood, be' on your own 
liead^Y But they rushed at him; and then 
stopped short and railed him, as curs stop and 
bark when they rouse a lion from his lair. 

But one hurled a lance from the rear rank, 
which past close by Theseus’ head; and at that 
Theseus rushed forward, and the fight began in- 
deed. Twenty against one they fought, and yet 
Theseus beat them all; and those who were left 
fied down into the towm, where the people set on 
them, and drove them out, till Theseus w^as left 
alone in the palace, with jEgeus his new-found 
father. But before nightfall all the town came 
up, with victims, and dances, and songs; and they 
offered sacrifices to Athend, and rejoiced all the 
night long, because their king had found a noble 
son, and an heir to his royal house. 

So Theseus stayed with his father all the winter; 
and when the spring equinox drew near, all the 
Athenians grew sad and silent, and Theseus saw 
it, and asked the reason ; but no one would answer 
him a word. 

Tlien he went to his father, and asked him: but 
iEgeus turned away his face and wept. 

‘I Do not ask, my son, beforehand, about evils 
which must happen: it is enough to have to face 
them when they come.” j 

And when the sprihg equinox came, a herald 
came to Athens, and stood in the market, and 
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cried, “ 0 people and King of Athens, where is 
yonr yearly tribute?” Then a great lamentation 
arose throughout the city. But Theseus stood up 
to the herald, and cried — 

“And who are you, dog-faced, who dare demand 
tribute here? (If I did not reverence your herald’s 
staff, I would brain you with this club.J 

And the herald answered proudly, for he was a 
grave and ancient man — 

“Fair youth, I am not dog-faced or shameless; 
but I do my master’s bidding, Minos, the King of 
hundred -eitied Crete, the wisest of all kings on 
earth. And you must be surely a stranger here, 
or you would know why I come, and that I come 
by right.” 

“ I am a stranger here. Tell me, then, why you 
come f 

“To fetch the tribute which King dSgeus pro- 
mised to Minos, and confiiuned his promise with 
an oath. For Minos conquered all this land, and 
Megara which lies to the east, when he came 
hither with a great fleet of ships, enraged about 
the murder of his son. For his son Androgeos 
came hither to the Paijathenaic games, and over- 
came all the Creeks in the sports, so that the 
people honoured him as a hero. ' But when iEgeus 
saw his valour, he envied him, and feared lest he 
should join the sons of Pallas, and take away the 
sceptre from him. So he plotted against his life, 
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niifl slew him basely, no man knows how or where. 
Some say that he waylaid him. by Oinoe, on the 
road which goes to Thebes; and some that he sent 
him against., the bull of Marathon, that the beast 
might kill him. But Jllgeus says that the young 
men killed him from envy, because he had con- 
quered them in the games. So Minos came hither 
and avenged him, and would not depart till this 
laud had promised him tribute — seven youths and 
seven maidens every year, who go with me in a 
black-sailed ship, till they come to hundred-eitied 
Crete.” 

And Theseus ground his teeth together, and 
said, “ Wert thou not a herald I would kill thee 
for saying such things of my .father; but I will 
go to him, and know the truth.” So he went to 
his father, and asked him; but he turned away his 
head and wept, and said, ‘f Blood was shed in the 
land unjqstly, and by blood it is avengedf Break 
not my heart by question; it is enough to endure 
in silence.” 

Then Theseus groaned inwardly, and said, “ I 
will go myself with these youths and maidens, and 
kill Minos upon his royal throne.” 

And iEgeus shrieked, and cried, *■' You shall not 
go, my son, the light of my old age, to whom 
alone I look to rule, this people after 1 am dead 
and gone. You shall not go, to die horribly, as 
those 'youths and maidens die ; Tor Minos thrusts 
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them into a labyrinth, which Daidalos made for 
him among the rocks, — Daidalos the renegade, the 
accursed, the pest of this his native land. From 
that labyrinth no one can escape, entangled in its 
winding ways, before they meet the Minotaur, the 
monster who feeds upon the flesh of men. There 
ho devours them horribly, and they never see this 
land again.” 

Tlien Theseus grew red, and his ears tingled, 
and his heart beat loud in his bosom. And he 
stood awhile like a tall stone pillar on the dills 
above some hero’s grave; and at last he spoke — 

t,Therefore all the more I will go with them, and 
slay the accursed beastl Have I not slain all evil- 
doers and monsters, that I might free this land? 
Where are Perijjhetes, and Sinis, and Kerkuon, 
and Phaia the -wild sow? Where are the fifty 
sons of Pallas? And^this Minotaur shall go the 
road which they have gone,J and Minos himself, 
if he dare stay me.” 

“ But how wall you slay him, my son? BAr you 
must leave j^oar club and your armour behind, and 
be cast to the monster, defenceless and naked like 
"the rest.” 

Aiid Theseus said, “ Are there no stones in that ' 
labyrinth; and have I not fists and teeth? Did I 
need ipy club to kill Kerkuon, the terror of all 
mortal meo?” 

Then iEgeiis clung to his knees; but lie would 
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not hear; and at last he let him go, weeping 
bitterly, and said only this one word — 

“Promise me but this, if you return in peace, 
though that may hardly be: take down the black 
sail of the ship (for I shall Avatch for it all day 
upon the clih's), and hoist instead a w’hite sail, 
that I may know afar off that you are safe.” 

And Theseus promised, and ■went out, and to 
the market-place where the herald stood, Avliile 
they drew lots for the youths and maidens, Arho 
■were to sail in that doleful crew. And the people 
stood wailing and weeping, as the lot fell on this 
one and on that; but Theseus strode into the 
midst, and cried — 

“ Here is a youth w^'ho needs no lot. I myself 
will be one of the seAmn.” 

And the herald asked in wonder, “ Fair youth, 
know you whither you are going?” 

And Theseus said, “ I know. Let us go dowm 
to the black-sailed ship.” 

So they went down to the black-sailed ship, 
seven maidens, and seven youths, and Theseus 
before them all, and the people follo-R'ing them 
’.amenting. But Theseus AA'hispered to his com- 
panions, “ Have hope, for the monster is not 
immortal. Where are Periphetes, and Siiiis, and 
Sciron, and all whom I have slain?” iThen their 
hearts were comforted a little] but they wept as 
they went on board, and the cliffs of Sunium rang, , 
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and all the isles of the jEgean Sea, with the voice 
of their lamentation, as they sailed on toward their 
deaths in Crete. 


1 PAET III 

HOW THESEUS SLEW THE MINOTAUR 

t ND at last they came to Crete, and to Cnossns, 
beneath the peaks of Ida, and to the palace 
of Minos the great king, ^ whom Zeus himself 
taught iawsj So he was the wisest of ail mortal 
kings, and conquered all the Mgea.n isles; and his 
ships were as many as the sea-gulls, and his palace 
like a marble hill. And he sat among the pillars 
of the hall, upon his throne of beaten gold, and 
around him stood the speaking statues which 
Dtiidalos had made by his skill. For Daidalos 
was the most cunning of all Athenians, and he 
first invented the plumb-line, and the auger, and 
glue, and many a tool with which wood is wrought. 
And he first set up masts in ships, and yards, and 
his son made .sails for them : but Perdix his nephew 
excelled him; for he first invented the saw and its 
teeth, copying it from the backbone of a fish; and 
invented, too, the chisel, and the compasses, and 
the potter’s wheel which moulds the clay. There- 
fore Daidalos envied him, and hurled him head- 
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long from the temple of Athene ; but the Goddess 
pitied, him (for she loves the wise), and changed 
him into a partridge, which flits for ever about the 
hills. And Daidalos fled to Crete, to Minos, and 
worked for him manj^- a year, till he did a shameful 
deed, at which the sun hid his face cn high. 

Then he fled from the anger c: Minos, he and 
learos his son having made themselves wings of 
feathers, and fixed the feathers with wax. So 
they flew over the sea toward Sicily; but Icaros 
flew too near the sun; and the wax of his wings 
was melted, and he fell into the Icarian Sea. But 
Daidalos came safe to Sicily, and there wrought 
many a wondrous work ; for he made for King 
Cocalos a reservoir, from which a great river 
watered all the land, and a castle and a treasury 
on a mountain,, wdiich the giants themselves could 
not have stormed ; and in Selinos he took the 
steam which comes up from the fires of rEtna, 
and made of it a warm bath of rrxpour, to cure the 
pains of mortal men*] and he made a honeyeomlj 
of gold, in which the bees came and stored tlieir 
honey, and in Egypt he made the forecourt of the 
temple of Hephaistos in Memphis, and a statue 
of himself vdthin it, and many another wondrous 
work. And for Minos he made statues wliich 
spoke and moved, and the temple of B.ritomai'tis, 
and the dancing-liall of Ariadr.e, which he carved 
of fair white stone. And in Sardinia he ■worked 
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for lolaos, and in many a land beside, wandering 
up and down for ever with his cunniug", unlovely 
and accursed by men. 

But Theseus stood before Minos, and they looked 
each other in the face. And Minos bade take 
them to prison, and cast them to the monster one 
by one, that the death of Androgeos might be 
aveuged. Then Theseus cried — 

“A boon, 0 Minos! Let me be thrown first to 
the beast. For I came hither for that very pur- 
pose, of my own will, and not by lot.” 

“Who art thou, then, brave youth?” 

“jl am the son of him whom of all men thou 
hatest most, iEgeus the king of Athens, and I am 
come here to end this matte^j” 

And Minos pondered awhile, looking steadfastly 
at him, and he thought, “ The lad means' to atone 
by his own death for his father’s sinT; and he 
answered at last mildly — 

“ Go back in peace, my son. It is a pity that 
one so brave should die.” 

But Theseus said, “ I have s^worn that I will not 
go back till I liave seen the monster face to hice.” 

■ And at that Minos frowned, and said, “ Then 
tliou slialt see him: take the madman awav.” 

■ • . -v ■■■■%/ 

And they led Theseus away into the prison, 
with the other youths and maids. 

But Ariadne, Minos’ dauglitsr, saw him, as she 
came out of her white stone hall; and she loved 
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him for liis courage and liis majesty, and said, 
“Shame that such a youth should die!” And by 
night she went down to the prison, and told him 
all her heart; and said — 

“ Flee down to your ship at once, for I have 
bribed the guards before the door. Flee, you and 
all your friends, and go back in peace to Greece; 
and take me, take me with you 1 for I dare not 
stay after you are gone; for my father will kill me 
miserably, if he knows what I have done.” 

And Theseus stood silent awhile; for he was 
astonished and confounded by her beauty: but at 
last he said, “I cannot go home in peace, till I 
have seen and slain this Minotaur, and avenged 
the deaths of the youths and maidens, and put an 
end to the terrors of my land.” 

“And will you kill the Minotaur? How, then?” 
“I Imow not, nor do I care: but he must be 
strong if he be too strong for me.” 

Then she loved him all the more, and said, 
“ But when you have killed him, how will you find 
your way out of the labyrinth?” 

“ I know not, neither do I Ccire : but it must be 
a strange road, if 1 do not find it out before I have 
eaten up the monster’s carcase.” 

Then she loved him all the more, and said — 
“Fair youth, you are too bold; but I eau help 
you, weak as I am. I will give you a sword, and 
with that perhaps you may slay the beast; and a 
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clue of thread, and by that, perhaps, y-ou may find 
your way out again. Only promise me that if you 
escape safe you will take me home with yon to 
Greece; for my father will surely kill me, if he 
knows what I have done.” 

Then Theseus laughed, and said, “Am I not 
safe enough now?” And he hid the swmrd in his 
bosom, and rolled up the clue in his hand; and 
then he swore to Ariadne, and fell down before 
her, and kissed her hands and her feet; and she 
wept over him a long while, and then went away; 
and Theseus lay dowm and slept sweetly. 

And when the evening came, the guards came 
in and led him away to the labyrinth. 

And he w-ent down into that doleful gulf, 
through winding paths among the rocks, under 
caverns, and arches, and galleries, and over heaps 
of fallen stone. And he turned on the left hand, 
and on the right hand, and went up and down, 
till his head was dizzy; but all the while he held 
his clue. For wdien he went in he had fastened 
it to a stone, and left it to unroll out of his hand 
as he went on ; and it lasted him till he met the 
Minotaur, in a narrow chasm bet’ween black cliffs. 

And when he saw him he stopped awhile, for 
lie had never seen so strange a beast. His body 
■was a man’s : but his head was the head of a bull ; 
and his teeth were the teeth of a lion, and with 
them he tore his prey. And when he saw Theseus 
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tie roaredj and put liis head down, and russhed 
right at him. 

But Theseus stept aside nimb])", ajid as he 
passed by, cut him in the knee; and ere lie could 
turn in the narrow path, he followed liim. and 
stabbed him again and again from behind, till the 
monster fled bellowing wildly; for lie nerer before 
had folt a wound. And Theseus folio'wed him at full 
speed, holding the clue of thread in his left hand. 

Then on, through cavern after car-ern, under 
dark ribs of sounding stone, and up rough glens 
and torrent-beds, among ithe sunless roots of Ida/ 
and to the edge of the eternal sno'w, went they, 
the hunter and the hunted, while'the hills bellowed 
to the monster’s bellow. ; 

And at last Theseus came up with him, where 
he lay panting on a slab among the snorv, and 
caught him by the horns, and forced his liead back, 
and drove the keen sword throirgh his throat. 

Then he turned, and w'ent hack limping and 
weary, ..feeling his way down by the clue of thread,' 
till he came to the mouth of that doleful place; 
and saw waiting for him, wliom hut Ariadne! 

And he whispered “It is done!” and showed liei 
the sword; and she laid her finger on her ]i]),s, ami 
led him to the iDrison, and opeued the dooj-n, and 
set all the prisoners free, while the guards lay sleep- 
ing heavily; jfor she had silenced them with wine.' 

Then they iled to their ship together, and leapt 



on board, and hoisted up the sail; and the night 
jay dark around them, so that they passed through 
Minos’ ships, and escaped all safe to Nasos; and 
there Ariadne became Theseus’ wife. 


PAET IV 


HOW THESEUS FELL BY HIS PBIDE 


DUT that fair Ariadne never came to Athens 
J3 with her husband. Some say that Theseus 
kft her sleeping on Naxos among the Cyclades; 
and that Dionusos the wine-king found her, and 
took her up into the sky, as you shall see some 
day in a painting of old Titian’s— one of the most 
glorious pictures upon earth. And some say that 
Dionusos drove away Theseus, and took Ariadne 
from him by force: but however that may be, in 
his haste or in his grief, Theseus forgot to put up 
the white sail. Now yEgeus his father sat and 
watched on Suuium day after day, and strained his 
old eyes across the sea to see the ship afar. And 
\rhen he saw the lilaek sail, and not the white one, 
he gave up Tlieseus for dead] and in his grief be 
fell into the sea, and died; so it is called the iEgean 
to this day. 

And itoAV Theseus was king of Athens, and he 
guarded it and ruled it wel]3 , 
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For he killed the bull of Marathou, which had 
killed Androgeos, Minos’ son; and he drove back 
the famous Amazons, the warlike women of the 
East, when they came from Asia, and conquered 
all Hellas, and broke into Athens itself. But 
Theseus stopped them there, and conquered them, 
and took Hippolute their queen to be his wife. 
Then he went out to fight against the Lapitiiai, 
and Peirithoos their famous king: but when the 
two lieroes came face to face they loved each other, 
and einbraced, and became noble friends; so that 
Ithe fiiendship of Theseus and Peirithoos is a 
proverb even no^ And (he gathered (so the 
Athenians say) ail the boroughs of the land together, 
and knit them into one strong people, while before 
they were all parted and weak) and many another 
wise thing he did, so that his people honoured him 
after he was dead, for many a Imndred years, as 
the lather of their freedom and their laws. And 
sis hundred years after his death, in the famous 
fight at Marathon, men said that, they saw the 
ghost of Theseus, with his mighty brazen club, 
fighting in the van of battle again.st the invading 
Persians, for the country which he loved. And 
twenty years after Marathon his hones (they say) 
were found in Scuros, an isle beyond the sea; and 
they were bigger than the bones of mortal man. 
So the Athenians brought them home in triumph ; 
and all the people came out to welcome them ; and 
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tliey built over them a noble temple, and adorned 
it with sculptures and paintings; in which w^e are 
told all the noble deeds of Theseus, and the Cen- 
taurs, and the Lapithai, and the Amazons; and 
the ruins of it are standing still. 

But why did they find his bones in Scuros? 
Why did he not die in peace at Athens, and sleep 
by his father’s side? Because after his triumph he 
grew proud, and broke the laws of God and man. 
And one thing worst of all he did, wj-hich brought 
him to his grave with sorrow. For he went down 
(they say beneath the earth) with that bold Peiri- 
thoos his friend to help him to carry oflF Persephone, 
the queen of the wmrld below. But Peirithoos was 
killed miserably, in the dark fire-kingdoms under 
ground; and Theseus was chained to a rock in 
everlasting pain. And there he sat for years, till 
Heracles the mighty came dowm to bring up the 
three-headed dog who sits at Pluto’s gate. So 
Heracles loosed him from his chain, and brought 
him up to the light once more. 

But when he came back his people had forgotten 
him, and Castor and Poiydeuces, the sons of the 
wondrous Swan, had invaded his land, and carried 
off his mother Aithra for a slave, in revenge for a 
grievous wrong. 

So the fair land of Athens was wasted, and 
another king ruled it, who drove out Theseus 
shamefully, and he fled across the sea to Scuros. 
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And there he lived in sadness, in the house of 
Lticomedes the king, till Lucomedes killed liim by 
treachery, and ||here was an end of all his laboursy 
So it is still, my children, and so it will be to 
the end. In those old Greeks, and in us also, all 
strength and virtue come from God. But if men 
grow proud and self-willed, and misuse God’s fair 
gifts, He lets them go their own .ways, and fall 
pititully, that the glory may be His aloue.| God 
help us all, and gh'e us wisdom, and courage to 
. do noble deeds ! but JB-od keep: pride from: u 
we have done them, lest we fall, and come to 
shaffie1|bt:^b^ ■ ' id i '.ib- 
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Charles Kingsley was born on 12 June, 1819, in Holne Vicarage, 
on the edge of Daitmoor, in Devonshire. His father, who bore the 
same name as his son, came of an old family of inilitaiy tendencies, 
and was brought up as a country? gentleman, but the careless ad- 
ministration of his guardians during his minority compelled him 
to adopt a profession. He entered Trinity Hall, Cainbiidge, and 
was in due time ordained a clergyman of the Church of England. 
After serving several curacies in different counties, lie "was presented 
in 1824 to the living of Barnack, in Northamptonshire, a short 
distance from Stamford. Six years later he returned to Devonshire 
as rector of Olovelly, a small' village on Bideford Bay, and fi*om 
1836 till Ills death in 1860 he lived in Chelsea as rector of St. 
Luke’s. The novelist’s mother was the daughter of Natlian Lucas, 
a Barbados planter, 

Tlie early cliildhood of Charles Kingsley w-as passed partly in 
the Fen district (Cambridge) and paid-ly in Cloveliy in- Devonshire, 
wliere the sceiieiw influenced his character in the making, and 
helped to foster in him a natural sensitiveness and love of the 
beaiitifuL He attended a school at Clifton, beside Bristol, foi* a 
time, and in 1832 became a pupil in Helston grammar school, 
Comwali, vrliere Derwent Ctoieridge, second son of the poet-phiio- 
sopher, wi:b master. In his schooldays he was not remarkable for 
dose study, though his ability was recognized, and his mother’s 
encouragement saved his literary talent from neglect, Noi‘ was he 
popular for excellence in games, ‘as preferably he spent his boyish 
restlessness in long excursions in search of geological and botanical 

specimens. After his father’s removal to London in 1836 he 
(B22) hid . 209 O 
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studied at King’s College for two years prior to entering Magdalen 
Colleges Cam bridge, in 1838. His work at college was rather 
irregular and desultory, but lie graduated with a double fft*st in 
nia theraatics and classics in 1842. He was much inoi’c: interested 
in natural history and outdoor exercises of every kind than in ^ 
the routine of study, and this preference remained with him 
tlu'onghout life. Kingsley w^as never attracted by tlie hrgku' 
i.'atholic iiioveuient towards sacerdotalism and aseelieisni (known 
as the Oxford mo^aunent), whicli was then in full progress under 
tire leadership of Newman, Pusey, Keble, and other emii^ent 
diclLios, but he passed through a pcrirjd of religious duubt and 
(lucstioning, and he even thought of going to the west to become 
-a wiid prairie luniter. During this critical time he was pi-ofoundly 
inducnced by Coleridge and Carlyle, and especially by Frecleiick 
DenisOn Maurice (1805-72), the great leader of the Anglican liberal 
jnovoment. He did not know Maurice personally till 1844, but at 
Cambridge he eager!}? read his Kingdom if' Chrut^ which was 
published in the year of his entrance. 

He took orders and w’as appointed in 1842 curate of Everskyy, 
in the extreme north of Hampshire, some eigljt miles to the south 
of Eeacling. married Miss. Fanny GrenMI in 1844, and later 
in tliehianfe year lie was presented to the living of Eversley at the 
request of the parish loners .. 4 He_i;einaitied pclur <4’ tins parlslj for 
the reihainiug thiity-ohd’yeaiVof^lHs life, and Ills untiring irui hcI!> 
satThicjitg-kbuurs tlier^^biCbeluilf of: the people have indissolubly 
linked the naiue, of Eversley witH his memory. He was c.r^^entiully 
of a conservative temperament and not really a radical in polities^ 
but his passion for* social righteotmnevss, and his keen sense of the 
social evils ami injustice under w'liich the |Kjorer classes lalKUired, 
led him. to take an active part in the.Chrtjjitiari SoccuUd. movement 
'which ivas Inspired by, bis friend and master ^Ihurlee, Tdis inove- 
jiieut was one of the noblest ^ forms assumed lyy the scfclai ferment 
of that strenuous time, and in endeavouring to inspire the aspi ra- 
tion, s of the masses wdtb the Christian spiiii; and Ideal its fuunders 
and leaders wei'e doing or attempting a great w^ork of social con- 
servation as w^ell as of social reform, ' lie contributerl, over the 
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|)$ 3 iKloiiym Parson Lot, to FoUtm for tke People^ a sliort-llved 
organ o£ the movement, winch began to appear in Maj, 1848, and 
liC also vri'cte for the Christian SocialUt^ w^hich succeeded it in 
1850, 

His first publication was The Sami' a Tragedy^ issued in 1S48, 
which grew out of a pi'ojected life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
but liis first woihs of note W'ere the outcome of his social and 
political activity. Yeasty a novel dealing witli iaiidlordisin and 
the religious stirrings of the time, was wwitten and published in 
Fraser’s Magazine in 1848, the year of revolution, and in 1850 it 
was followed by Alton Loclce^ another fervid book, showing his 
intense sympathy with the victims of unchecked commercialism. 
Since 1881 editions of xilton LoeJee have included his pamphlet of 
Cheaj) Clothes and Nasty (1850), which has a direct bearing on the 
central purpose of the book. Both his religious and his political 
vie^ys exposed him to bitter and often exceedingly unfair attacks, 
but wuth the gradual clearing ‘of the social atmosphere his o%vn 
passionateness and the virulence of his opponents steadily abated. 
His strenuous labours, literary and other, told on hk health, and 
lie had several times to seek rest and change of scene, one of his 
Journeys taking him to the Ehine in 1851. Hypatia, a novel deal- 
ing with the tragic fate of a Neoplatonic female philosopher of 
Alexaiidria in the Bfth century, was published in 1853. It is in 
many respects Kingsley’s greatest work, and contains a 'wonder- 
full}' successful realization of. life and thcRight in a long-departed 
periorl of ij^lelleetiial and social upheaval. A sojoui-n at Torquay 
for the sake of liis wife’s health in '1853-4 led to the pirepai'ation 
of an article on Wonders of the Shore^ \ThiefS" he afterwards ex- 
paiich3d into ClAimns. Early in 1854, on account of the continued 
•ill hea,lth of his wife, hb took up his x’esidence at Bideford, in the 
distihrc where he. had spent his boyhood and to wdiich he was 
always pc-,>rai]iar]y attached.- Hbre he 'wrote his brilliant and p^opuiur 
stoiy of the spacious days of Elizabeth, Westward IJoI (18.35), which 
is probably the best-known .and most widely appreciated of all iii.s 
works. He dedicated the book to Sir Tames Brooke, the famous 
Eajali of Sarawak, and Bishop Selwjn, the eminent bishop of New 
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Zealand, t^vo iieroes after tlie heart of this intensely hero-worship. 
pi!ig man. The Crimean War stirred hi>s enthusiasm and prod need 
from his pen a pamphlet and the novel Ti>:o J ht/rs Acfo (1857). 

In 1859 he was appointed a chaplain in ordinary to <.Jneen 
Victoria, and in 1860 he succeeded Sir James Stephen in t'he chair 
of modern history at Cambridge. He did little to advance the 
exact and detailed study of history in the university, I)ut he was 
splendidly qualified for imparting broad and luminous conceptions, 
and he exercised a great and benetieial personal inlluenee. A sense 
{if his limitations was one of the rejisons whidi led him to lesigu 
the professorship in 1869. During liis tenure of this chair he 
engaged in the controversy with (Jardinal Xcwmau wliieli pi-o- 
duced the latter’s most famous book. Jii the course of a review 
of Froude’s Hist07j in JIacmillan’s Magazine- in i860 he made the 
assertion that *‘Ti‘uth, for its own sake, had never been a virtue 
witli the Homan Catholic clergy”, and he as.soeiated Newman’s 
name with the statement. The consequent correspondence between 
him and Newman was published by the latter in 1864 with a sharp 
comment, and in replying Kingsley asked: ‘‘What, tlien, does Dr. 
Newman mean ?” to which Ne\yman’s reply, final as far as it goes, 
was lii*s famous Apologia pro Vita Siia (1864). He visited the 
West Indies in 1869-70 on the invitation of his friend Sir Arthur 
Gordon, governor of Trinidad, and in Last (1870) he gave a vix'id 
description- of his 'journey. * Frojn. 1869 -lili 187-3 In? was canon of 
Chester, and dtiring his stayAhete he- indulged his taste for natural 
lust-oiy to the utmost: He" was ' instrumental in founding the 
Chester Natural History Society, and a rseries of his lectni‘es was 
published in 1872 ufiSer the title of 2'oiim Gmlogg. One of his line 
songs, The Bunch^of i>cc, is associated with this district. He was 
a]>|jointed. canon of Westminster in 1 8.7S,J«fddri the rol]ot\i‘ng year 
hk travelled in the ITnited States mxd Canada, liis healiii was now 
breakirjg down, and after recovemig irmi two attacks of pleifrisy, 
he died at Eversley on 23 Januaryi,IB7'5. His remains were’ buried 
in the churchyard at Eversley, 

With the strenuous energy of a highly wrought nature he had 
jiever spared himself, and may be said to have literally worn 
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out. He had not in him the concentration of systematic though i 
or study, but was distracted always by a far-reaching range of 
syrnpatliy. A passion for the beautiful in art and nature char- 
acterized his whole work, teaching, and writings j and of the social 
pioblenis of the day, the caiiise of the poor and tlie eiiiancipation of 
women called for his active partisanship. 

Kingsley’s wife, who was seriously ill and not expected to recover 
at the time of bis death, received a civil-list pension, and died near 
Leamington on December 12, 1891. His jmiingest daughter, IsitivY 
St. Leger, married the Eev. William Hariison, who was for a time 
Kingsley's curate at Eversley and afterwards obtained the living 
of Ciovelly. She has written several novels under the pseudonym 
Lucas Malet. Two brothers of Kingsle}^ were known as authoi’s, 
especially Henry (1830-76), the novelist. 

In considering tlie literary position of Charles Kingsley we most 
remember tluit liis greatest fame is due to his novels. Since the 
days of Bichardson, Fielding, and Smollett, the novel in England 
had passed through many phases—adventure and sentiment were 
BO longer the main themes, the spirit of the age was one of learning, 
and the novelist had to teach as well as interest his reader. The 
new novel was chiefly historical or a novel of purpose, and in such 
a sphere of litei*atiire Kingsley found his greatest powder to lie. 
Westward Ho! and Hnpatia in learning and philosoph}^ are typical 
of the age they belong- to, wdiile and Alton Locl'o represent 

the eager strivings of an active' partisan to redress social evils; in 
these latter book.s he shows the influence of Carlyle, in, that he 
aims his darts not against individual abuses but against whole 
systems. s-5 ^ 

The charm of his style and the ever-pervading human element 
in liis work- niake hliu one pi the most delightful of authors, his 
novels i’caliy marking a transition stage between 'the romance- of 
action and the later morei diigieiijt purely psychological novel, since 
thov'a.re not exclusively one or the other, but a happy mingling of 
botli. • The beautiful descriptive passages bear traces of his boy- 
hood tramps, and of the out of-door life which always held such 
joy for him. writers indeed have left us so complete a 
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refiection of themselves, tlieix’ likes, dislikes, and simple ambitions 
as Kingsley reveals to ns in all his writings, eve}i in ike Utile group 
of hero-storm — Greek fairj^'-tales written for his chiidreii — I love 
these old Hellenes very heartily,’' he sav’s, ‘■'‘and should be vtiy 
angi'atfcful if I did not, considering all they have taughl me". 

In regiii’d to the Heroes^ we must remember that Kiiigsiey’s 
earlier years of idling in Oanibridge liad been followed by' scaue 
very streimons work for lus degree, and that lie bad succeeded 
]>eyoiKl his hopes in classics. It was not philology or the diy b'ones 
of teriiitil criticism that inkmested him in C'Uvek or Latin, but the 
subject-matter of these old stoiy-teilers fascinated him and wove 
In his biain dream-pictures of gods and goddesses, heroes and 
■sinners, such .as - the father' loved;, to paiiit in , later, years for, his 
.■little ones— ^.'Eose,-'. -Maurice, "and ',Mary ■”. The ' , sources 
tales are many and scattered throughout the literature of Greece 
and Rome — for the Argonauts he followed mainly the Argonanitica 
of ApoIIonitis Bhodius—but in all of them Kingsley shows an 
e:straordinariiy extensive and accurate knowledge of Grecian my- 
thology, and his geographical details are peculiarly clear. Yet once 
more, as in his novels,' it is the human element that beguiles us 
1.0 love these hei’oes of old as though they were men of our own 
dayn The author knew them and loved them and toiled side by 
.side with them in the Tasks set by the Immortals, and for us lie 
has (Irawrr tlie veil years ;from their labours ami we see them 
:tr.ieR,,a:iid;tempted’'as'ou:rseh On and poetical style 

of this iirtle woi*k eonsidei'able light is thrown by tiic following 
extract from a letter of Kingsley’s at the time: I liave adopted 
a sort of .sim].)]e ballad tone, and tried to make my- proseas metrical 
as possible. The archaisms are all sliy% in the-rougli copy and 
shall be 'a mended . . but you must/l^hfliewbm; as nicileVrnziiig, 
that we Oambrklgo man are taught to 'translate Irhyek by ils 
modrxi] equivalent, even to slang. ** , IVfy o.wm belied' is by 
taking the form I have, 1 shall't^esj do wimt I wxint, fcraiishitc the 
ebilditm back into a new old world, .and make them, as long as 
they are reading, forget the present, -which is the true method of 
.while the hall-metrical forni wdii fix it in their minds 
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and give them something to think over.” And so he has surely 
done, for in the reading of these old-time tales one feels the 
lingering charm of a prose that is half-poetry, and the engrossing 
attractiveness of immortals more human than mortals themselves. 

Besides the works mentioned Kingsley published several collec- 
tions of sermons, lectures on Alexandria ayid her ^Schools (18o4), 
xindromeda (1858), a fine specimen of English hexameters, The 
Bahies (1863), Eereward the Wahe (1866), a historical novel 
of the fen country, Prose Id^/lls (1873), Plays and Furikvns (1873), 
Eeulth and Education (1874), and other works. 
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and the girls, though they may not learn Greek. Id Eng- 
land, <3r3’eek was not generally taiiglit in girls’ scliools at 
this date, though later it was sometimes studied by girls 
with a view to the entrance examinations for the iiiuver- 
sities. Kingsley was an ardent supporter of the advanced 
education of women, and was for some time professor in the 
earliest of women’s colleges in England — Queen’s College, 
Harley Street. 

Greek names, and words, and proverbs. Even CInistian 
names much in use in modern days can be ti-aced to Greek 
origi}! ; e.g. Philip, from pkilippos == lover of horses ; 
Dorothy, from do'ron Theoii = gift of God; Irene, from 
eire/ie = peace. 

Most modern sciences, to say nothing of ancient ones 
(such as medicine), borrow their terminology from Greek 
roots ; e.g. photograph}^, from phds = light + ffyciphem ~ to 
write; barometoi’, from barvs -f telephone, from 

tele + phone ( == the voice from afar). Philosopliy, too, in 
all its branches shows an obvious Greek oxngin, and every- 
day conversation supposes one to understand the words 
' psychology ‘ethics’, ‘logic’, and ‘pedagogy’. 

As instaxices of proverbs from the Greek we may note ; 
htema ee aei = a possession for ever; mega hihlion mega 
kakoii = a great book is a great evil ; hon hoi theoi ■philotmn 
apotkmskei neos == (he) whom the gods love dies young, &c., 
&c. . ■ ■ ’ ' , ' , y../ ■; 

you cttnnot walk . . . Greek buildings. Prominent examples 
are St. Paul’s Cathedral, Li^on ; the British Museum ; Bt. 

^ George’s Hall, Liverpool f too Bank of Ireland, 'Dublin ; 

" Gove\’nii#nt- Plouse, the Tot^ui Hall, and the Mint in Cal- 
cutta. ' 

Greek statues and ornanients, Greek patterns. Copies 'of 
the Winged Hypiios (or Sleep), the Discobolus (or disk- 
, thrower) of Myron, tlie Hermes of Praxiteles, the Head of 
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Alexanderj &e., are now very favourite bronze statuettes in 
England, Greek Key, Walls of Troy, or Meander pattern 
is often found in tiling, and even in the trimming of ladies' 
dresses. 


mathematics and geometry. .Eiikleides, known familiarly 
nowadays' as Eudkl^ by his labours in codifying and arrang- 
ing the" labours of former mathemarieiaiis^ and in explain- 
iug tliem with unrivalled clearness, won for himself the 


position of the founder of mathematical literature. Euclid 
•nourished about 300 B.c. Besides the Eiouients’^ he wrote 
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books on Astronomy, Optics, and l^Iusic. (From 
maJkema = learning ; C4k.3 fp = eaiili + meirehi : 
measure.) 

geography. Strabo linished his famous Geo/jraphlcxi about 
A.n. 23. This work, in seventeen books, was used even in 
tlie M'iddle Ag;cs as a textbook for students. (From Gk. 
ge == earth + gmpkem = \vrite.) 

astronomy. Among celebrated Greek astronomers one may 
mention Aristylius, Timochar^s, Aristarchus, Ei*atostheiies, 
and Hipparchus (second century n.c.) ; the last-named w'as 
the first to detcrinine the length of the solar year. (From 
Gk aster + mm as = star-law.) 

pofilics. The most famous of C4reek treatises on ® politics’ ivas 
the Folliks of Aristotlej the founder of political' science, 
w'hose work in this sphere, as well as in logic and meta* 
physics, has scarcely yet been superseded, (From Gk, 
pofu = 2 = a city — t'a poUtika = things concerning the city. 
Logic is derived from loems = a. \vortL Metaphysics from 
meta = after -f- = the things of natiu’e.) 

foreigners used to take to it, ie. they used to be attracted 
by it, to Uihe ci likuuj to ft Greek became, to the Homan 
world, what Babylonian had been in ao earlier age, and 
what French grew to be in the eighteenth century. "\Ye 
might instance the frequent occurrences of (ireek phrastv 
in Cicero’s Letters. 

Buii.ug the second Benaissance, men carried thtdi’ zeal 
for Greek st? far as at times to translate ihtiv very i]timc*.s 
intcidt,’e,g. Luther’s friend ‘‘Skdanehtheu?’ (1$. Blacfkeartb, 

. - to ira hslato his Germait name %Sc] i c ) 


^ n^nie %':5cu 

■ - The.0reek language -was already cl ranging 
at this period, The_^^’fe, which isdhe <fHihn*t-5ve ftfi* 
the sacred waitings c^Khiistendrun^is divklcd into {A)- The 
Old Testament, or (x^ection of sacn‘cd' books ’of 'ilm Je\ys 
before the coming of 'desiis C-htist, ami (B) The Xeie 7\'M€t- 
ment, or colleetidn of sacred dKJoks of the Chrktians The 
latter eomprisea the Gospels and the Acts, which na.rrate 
the life of Jesus Christ and his apostles; the Epistles, setting 
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forth the signiiicaDce of the Gospel facts; and the propheti- 
cal hook — the Apocalypse. 

10. Bible is derived from Gk. to Biblion^ meaning The Book, by 

way of distinction from books in general. 

Hellens^ so called because tradition asssociated them with the 
name of Hcllen, a king of Thessaly. ‘‘This monarch was 
prdxildy a mere invention of the Greek iniiKb which io'i'ed 
to personify epochs and races in the shape of individuals ; 
but underlying' the fiction there is a certain element of 
truthj for Thessaly was certainly one of the first centres in 
which the ‘ Pcias*gicd tribes began to grow together and 
form thernsolvcs into a single nationality'^ (C. W. C. Oman). 

11. IVlinuai. This tribe lived in Orcliomenos in Bfeotia. 

Ionia. There is little doubt tiiat the Homeric poems originated 
somewhere on tlie west coast of Asia Minor. Hence Tenny- 
son, when writing of the old poets, speaks of Homer as — 

“ The Ionian father of the rest”. 

Hellespont, the modern Dardanelles (lit. Sea of Helie, who 
was drowned there). 

Rhodes, the most easterly island of the .cHgean Sea, 

colonies and cities in Sicily and South Italy. The chief of 
these were Syracuse, Selinus, Agrigentum, Sybaris, Croton, 
Thurii, Neapi)]is (or Naples), and Tarentum (which see on 
ancient map). 

Alexander the Great, King of Alacedonia, was born b.o, 356 
and died n.o. 323. Tliis great monarch's darling scheme 
was foi* the complete Hellenization of the East, and though 
he died too soon to accomplish it in person, nevertheless, 
under his succes.sors, the scheme prospered, Asia Minor, 
Syi'ia, and Egypt were thoroughly Hellenized, and remained 
so till the Muiiammedan conquests in the seventh century 
of our era. .His invasion of India in B.a 326 is remem- 
bei’cd chieliy for his generous restoration to powei* of 
King Porus, whom he had three times defeated. 

c2. Phoenicians , . . ship-building . . , letters. The Phccnicians 
(in ‘SSidonians”), a branch of the Ganaanites, 


were always as seafaring men; and, in point of find, 

xlib war bet^’een'Greeks mid Persians^fifth centitry bx\) Ayas 
(wo-cminently. a struggle l^etween theV-sea powbr"of Greece 
and that of Pirraicia. ^It is known that the Pheenicians 
Averc i'egUrded' -tJ-s masters o^ivention by the Greeks, avIio 
attributed' to them, among T^her things, tlie discovery of 
the a}‘t (4 Avriting. The triith is otherwise. Writijig was 
a ehinxnieneo bon-oAAxd by the Phoenicians from elscAviiere, 
though they carried the art to a higher state of peifection. 
Both in Cyprus and Asia Minor systems of writing have 
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been found that are not of Phosnician descent. Quite 
receiitly, too, Crete lias jdeldecl up proof that, ages ago, 
two non-Plioeniciaii systems of waiting were in use tlitu'e. 

IS. Morth men = Danish and Noiwvegian vikings or pirates, wiio 
invaded England in the niatli century. 

poems which will live till the world’s end, such as the Iliad 
and Odyssey of Homer, the plays of -.-Escbyhis, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes, the Odes of Pindar, and the 
Idylls of Theocritus. 

statues . . . temples. Of the former we may instance tlic 
Elgin marbles (as they are called), which can be seen in the 
British Museum ; of the latter, the Parthenon at Atlieiis, 
still extant, though in ruins. 

14. God’s offspring. The favourite Homeric title for kings and 

nobles is Diogenes, or son of Zeus. 

Clement of Alexandria (died about a.d. 218). The passage 
referred to is from the first book of the Stromateis, 

Philosophy. Eemember the depth of wisdom and height t>f 
pure morality reached by some of the Gi’eeks, e.g. Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle. 

idols of wood and stone, images, from €4k. ekMo)a 

15. angels and spirits. The Gk. demeans \vere the chief of tliese. 

(Angel, from Gk. angelos = a messenger, is a word more 
familiar in a religious sense to Christian ears.) 

Zeus. The Eoman Jupiter (= Diespiter = father of the day) 
succeeded Saturn as ruler of the gods. He wedded his 
sister Juno, who is famous in classical story for her jealousy 
and arrogance as Queen of Heaveii. 

Hera, the Itomaii Juno, queen of the gods, sister ami wife 
of Zeus. 

Pallas Athene, the patron godde.ss of Athens (generally iden- 
tified with Minerva, the Boman goddess of wisdom) : 

“A fair pale form 

With front severe, and wide blue eyes winch, liore 
■V^iv; Mlld%isdom''-in^ ■: 

Aphrodite^' the Eoman ’ gwldSlfe yu beauy^'aud love, 

- . kpruxl^' from the foany^‘tTi^ sea {apkf^i^s == fuaia of rhe sen). 

’■ i'Jyprlis wa^‘'<5nedf tl#?»fliest seats o'fiher cult. • 

. Poseidon, the EomaiP|5.eptune, iiiler ofetja^ sea, win'-- daily 
.scbiu'ed the sea wit!; his chariot diw.n iiw sea-lu^rses. Hi’s 
, - palace was in, the depths of the EBlgeaip " 

Hephaistos, the Homan-, Tulean (or Eire- god), sometimes called 

Erinnues. ^According, to one tradition the Eririnek.Avere 
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three in innnber— -Aliecto, Tisiphone, and Meggera. Tiiey 
were regarded as the avengers of all such offences as toncli 
tlie foundations of liuman society, Tlieir principle was 
tlie old Mosaic one, ‘‘ an eye for an eye ”, Often called 
'Enmenides' ( = Kindly Ones). 

Tlie tragedy of /Eschyius called Eimienides is a terrible 
picture of these .Furies' pursuit of Orestes, who was only 
guilty of l>]oi>dslied in avenging the dearth of his father, 
it is by Apollo’s advocacy and Hera’s clemency that 
Orestes escapes from tliern at last. 

15. One God into many ; that is, worshipping the attributes of 

the Deity as distinct deities (e.g. Fortuna or fortune, winch 
is really the Providence of Ood). 

16. the ten commandments, or Decalogue, code of i*eligioiis and 

mo 3 ?ai precepts i^ecorded in the Old Testanient as having 
been given by God to Moses on Mount Sinai. 

learned men. Athens was in Eoman times the University 
town, and all Latin literature was built upon Greek, so 
far in advance of the culture of their age -were these old 
Hellens, 

great cities. Athens, Sparta, Corinth, Thebes, &c. 

queens worked with their maid •servants. Homer, in the 
Iliad and Odijssey^ has left many a sketch of these homely 
customs, e.g. Andromache, who spins with her maids as 
Hector fights; .Naiisicaa washing clothes by the stream; 
Penelope with her women in the upper chambei*, weaving 
as the suitors feast, &c. 

according to his skill and strength and courage. This is 
shown even in later times by the Pindaric odes in praise 
of victors in the Cxreat Games of Greece. These games 
(Dionysia, Nemean, Pythian, Isthmian, <Src.) w’ere ail tests 
of manliness. 

17. strongest and cleverest boy. Allusion is liere made to the 

modern schools and universities, where clever hoj& have 
every ehfince of wduning the highest lionours in s])ite of 
poverty, siuce scholarships and prizes now open the liails 
of'lr^niir.g to •tb%pf%r as well as the licli. 

Sfigas (lit. stoiyv reported of mouth; froni Icelandic 

= to say.),' JSieai'iy'ail illife old pi’ase iitei4{tnr6 of Ice- 
'■ land (say from^the ninth to the;" thirteenth century' of the 
•' Ghristiair'et-a) consisted of sagas, ie. tales, both historical 
- and falnudiis. . The authors are generally unknown. Tliese 
sagas are valuable for the picture they afford us of the life 
and -manners of the Viking- age. 

the ‘Eddas. (The word is of uncertain oxngin, ffrst found as 
'the title of a grandmother— Brit. It w'as ]^vobably 
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applied to tliese collections fis the sources or mothers of all 
later Scandinavian poetry.) In Scandinavian literature 
tliere were two — the p7*ose Edcla and the poetic Edda. TJie 
first was divided into three parts ; the second was a collec- 
tion o£ songs in honour of Balder, Odin, and the heroes of 
Northern mythology. 

17. the Voluspa, one of the most ancient fragments of the Edda, 
giving in condensed form the f^candinavian mythology 
and cosmogony. 

Beowulf, the famous and precious old English epic found 
ill a single MS. of about the eleventh century after the 
coming of Cluist. Beowulf is a miglity liero who slays a 
dragon monster called Grendel. 

Arabian Nights. These became known in Europe in early 
eighteenth century, and arc generally saT)posed to be of 
Persian or Indian origin {Eiicjj, Brit.), 

those old Romances, e.g. Amadis of Gaul, the legends of 
Arthur and the Round Tahile, tlie Charlemagne cycle of 
tales, the Italian epics of Orlando, and the Spanish ballads 

“The Heroes”. Title of hero Avas later applied to demi- 

'■ ■■ ' ''.godS' born 'of:;a'moi;ta!-.:and god~-as;P6i'seus:'wasr^ 

IS. meaning of them, i.e. the lesson they teach. 

Farley Court, on Farley Hill, EveiAsIey, Hanipslnre. (Kings- 
ley had held his first curacy at Eversley.) 

Advent (Lat. Adve/itus Bedemptoris = the coming of the 
Saviour.) A period of preparation in the Christian Church 
extending from the fourth Siinda}' before Cliristiuas (or 
tiie Feast of the Nativity ox Cliribt) to Christmas Day. 

■ 'Boinan' Catholics are 'bound' by certaiii rules of FastvancI'' 
Abstinence during, this .period. 


.'I^EESIUS,: 


19. Ferseus. ,^.Tlie story is’ told in a poetic: he by that prince 
. of romauticisfcs, Wiliiam lit.'S EiriMp farad m 

• The- ■Doom of 'Mhe story ua tgid by 

' ' King.sley and ^JCprris-uKffers in place.^j, and the diffie-nces 

_ ' -are worth noting (e.g. in relating the destruction M the 
’• sea-monster sent to slay Andromeda M.’orris makes .1-fmAUS" 
smite off its head, while Kingsley nnvkes IVrseiis it 
, ; by turning it into 'stone as it meets the eye of tlie deact 

The legend was ioealked in vaj’ioiis places, Virgil says 
the chest containing Danae vlrifted ashore on tlie "Italian 
coast, and the Persian kings were said to be descendefUroni 
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Perses, a son of Perseus. The Andromeda story has been 
interpreted of the sun slaying the darkness — Anclroujeda. 
being the moon, whom the darkness was about to devour. 
Some say that the teditions of Perseus in Syria and Asia 
Minor inihieuced the English legend of St. .George.-— A'/iry. 

The prototype of the story of Acrisius and Perseus may 
be the old Babylonian sfcory of Sakkaros (king of Baly Ionia), 
who, in fear lest his daughter’s son should dethrone and 
slay him, shut her up in a tower. Gilgames, however, was 
born to tier. By his grandfather’s orders he was thrown 
from tlie tower, but saved by an eagle. (See Sayce, liciigiom 
of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia (1902), p. 432.) 

19. the pleasant vale of Argos, in -what is now the Morea. Con- 
sult the map. 

Lerna Fen, a marsii in Argolis, the haunt of the nine-headed 
water-snake, killed by Heracles in the course of his famous 
Twelve Labours. 

Cyclopes ( = round-eyed ones). Eepresented as giants hav- 
ing a single eye in the middle of the forehead. Our 
notions of the Cyclopes have been largely influenced by the 
story of Odysseus and his encounter with Polyphemus, in 
the Ody&my : but it is just as well to note that there W'ere 
at least three varieties of Cyclopes, and these exhibit con- 
siderable diflerences. Ilei*e, for example, they appeal* as 
mighty builders of fenced cities; on p. 142 as cruel and 
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21. floated, i.e, tliej^ were carried along the Buiface without any 

oiibrt on their part. 

the song which she sang. Among the Hhrenoi’ of Siino- 
nicles (556-467 B.c,) occurs a song sung by .Danau to her 
sleeping child, with its haunting lullaby: 

“I cry: sleep, my babe: sea, be stilled, be stilled 
measureless evil 

Halcyon e and Ceyx. The story that Kingsley adopts says 
that Cevx was found b.y his wife Aikyoiie (or Halkyoiie) 
washed up, dead, on the seashore, and that the gods, in 
pity for the woman’s grief, changed them I>olh into kiiig- 
lisliers (halkuones). The winds vrere bidden rest seven 
days before and after the shortest day, to allow the king- 
hsliers to sit on their eggs by the sea. Hence the proverbial 
|.)hrase ‘‘halcyon days’’. p 

22. no land appeared. This is geographically impossible. Why? 

ikmsult the map. 

drooped- her head. She let liei* head drop or sink upon 
her bosom. 

jarring. The chest Nvas rubbing noisily against the rocks 
near shore. 

frieze, a sort of rough cloth. 

trident for spearing ftsh; a method still used on the coasts 
of the Mediterranean. (From tndens =- three -pronged 
fork,) 

23. stature, i.e. his height as he .stood. 

Who are you, and whence? This contracted form of ques- 
tion is a favourite one in Greek and Latin authors. (Tis 
pothen- eis andron, in Houier.) . 

has somewhat , 1^."- he is endowed witli 

Seriphos, Son, one of the Cyclades 

v‘ (- encircling islands, because of their position in iVlation 
to Delos.) ^ 

Polydectes^ i.e. the gre^d}’ ^one, frpnr fmn cieddhtid ( = I 
receive much). Hades fs smMfimeis called by’ this .name. 

Dictys, from Gk. dihmn —‘a’tislnng net. 

enabraced his ■ knees,'" -This was the classical form of sup- 
plication. . {liQfsmtkai goumn^ in Homer.) 

2h- doom, i.e. Gk. tueke = fortune whether* gOi>d or ill, 

a charge to you. Danae will not be a trouble, a burden to 
her rescuer. ' . 

eat the bread of idleness. She will not live upon food 
. given her by others, unless she has earned it. 
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24. show hospitality to ■ strangers- the relation 

between host and gtuest, was the most, sacred .of , Greek 
ties. Homer shows two -waiTibrs.ranged on opposite sides 
in battle, wJio cease from conflict with one another because 
their fathers had of old been guest-friendB. 

after merchandise = in quest of merchandise. (A classical 
use of the preposition after,) 

25, Perseus. Kote the seve7i letters of this name and the mjstic 

recLiiTence of seve^i tlxroughont the tale. 

running . . . wrestling , . . javelin. The Cfi’eeks were, 
indeed, the ^atldetes' of antiquity. The very word athlete 
is purely Greek (from athlon = a prize). Pindar's odes 
are elaborate poems in honour of the victors at the great, 
Hellenic games — Olympian, Pythian, &c. 

playing on the . harp. Music was an inqwrtant factor in 
Greek education. Perfect culture, or— 4is Plato later de- 
scribes it — harmonious development of mind and bod}^, was 
the Hellenic ideal. 

wit, wd-sdom or knowledge. (From Anglo-Saxon ivitmi = to 
know.) 

2f5. Samos, an island off the west coast of Asia Minor. 

clear gray eyes. The regular epithet of Athena in Homer 
is glaiihdpis = blue- (gray -)eyea. 

27. discern, see clearly. 

souls of clay, i.e. formed of the low’est, most inaterial or 
basest element. 

blest. Here = happy. The souls of cky And contentment in 
mere animal pleasures, the souls of Are need active striving 
and difiiciiIty^|at|;^iMrt|j 

like the gourd souls never 

rise above their owm bas^ But grovel satisfied with 

good livmg, 

hell, the ui^seen world. Among the Greeks, the unseen w’dtkl 
waj^TiivestSj with a sort of nameless dread. , It was a land 
of'sIhklow'sVbereit-of.jdy ’even for the good; and such it 
remained foi* all those y-dio were prepared to accept the 

: theory of a life after death, thouglra .few earnest tlrhikers, 
like Plato, had glimpses of the higher truth ir? voiced in 
any just doctrine of immortality. ‘ 

\ouls of fire:' Fire, as the pure element, is symbolic of the 

real spiritual nature of the soul, which should,, have a 
higher aim than the securing of bodily ease and comfort. 

Titans, the monstrous brood of Ouranos (Heaven) and Gaia 

. . (Earth), hurled into Tartarus (the Abode of the Wicked) 

■, - ( b 22 ) M ? 
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for rebellion against Zeus. The connection between this 
legend and the story of the Fall of the Rebel Angels, so 
marvellously pictured in Milton's Pamdise Lost^ cannot be 
overlooked. Both the Hebrew and Greek traditions prob- 
ably owe their origin to some Babylonian tale. 

27. monsters. E.g. the Ghimfera (composed of a lion's head, 

serpent's biil, and goat's middle) killed by Beilerophon; the 
Hydra, or many-Iieaded water serpent, which Hercules 
overcame, &c. 

doubt and need, &c. Ferseiis sutlers these torments wlien 
returning with Medusa's head. 

flower of youth. A metaphor found in many languages. Of. 
hloorii of manhood, green old age, &c. 

which . . . seem to you more blest. We must understand 
men not sort with which. Otherwise the verb should be 
singular. 

28. face. Meet face to face. 

blood ran cold. Perseus felt the cold tremor of hoiror, 
when the blood rushes back to the liea^rt and leaves the 
body almost rigid, 

vipers wreathed about her temples. Snakes wex‘o twined 
into one another as if forming a wreath, 

it were. The old conjunctive form of the verb to he, used 
after an if clause to express the donbtfal (i.e. dependent on 
a mere supposition — “ if there is anything ”, &:c.) nature of 
the assertion made. Would he is more usual nowadays. 

Miedusa the Gorgon. Medusa, so the story goes, had been 
a fair maiden, but her splendid locks had been turned into 
snakes by Athene in revenge for the desecration of her 
temple. 'Greek artists represented Medusa witli a face of 
calm beauty, and a mass of snake - wreathed hair. The 
iiiiest extant example of this conception of the unliaTipv 
woman is now in the iimsemn at Munich. (Read Sir Leu’is 
Morris's poem “Medusa” in The Epic of Hades.) 

play the man. Play ni'ur, This ideal 

of man as an actor on the stage of life is a favourite one* 
with many writers. 

29. stone hand-mtil, round stone, about the size of a luaus list. 

generally used against another stone to grind the corn. 
Querns, of which many specimens arc shown in. niuseurys, 
are an advance on this primitive method. 

mastiff, great heavily-built dog, 

BO. ternple-sweepers. 'These mdkoroi (^wardens') were ofiiciak 
subordinate to the priests, and w'ere obliged to beep clean 
an,d in repair tlie.teinples to which tliey were attached. To 
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be a ^ teinple-sweeper^ involved no idea of aervitaide ; in fact, 
it was looked on as a distmetion. In AcU^ xix. 35, Ephesus 
is described as the nedkoros (* temple keeper^, or ‘sacristan') 
of the goddess Artemis, for, in the day a of Eoman Imperial 
ism, the old hieratic term had lost its original significance* 
and became applied to whole communities rather than to 
iDdividual men, (Of. Dyer, 7Vie Oock in Greece^ p. 44.) 

SO. cast about in his heart. Polydectes thought out for himself. 

31. as the custom was then. The ‘gift’ was regarded as a sort 

of right — as it still is, in many Eastei’n (and other) lands, 
to this day. 

grew very red. Perseus was blushing from self-consciousness. 

foundling: generally used of a child whose parentage is un- 
known. The suffix 4ing is really a double diminutive 
{l[eT\ + ing). It is seen in ‘darling' {dear -f- + ing), 

‘stripling’, ‘nursling’, &c., with notion of contempt in such 
words as ‘ iordiing’, ‘ hireling'. 

like a piece of weed or driftwood. After a wreck — no man’s 
property. Note Kingsley's frequent use of simile and 
metaphor, and the vexy apt choice he makes of them. 

32. fallen into a trap. Metaphor from hunting. 

his promise lay upon him ; i.e. it depressed him by its 
seriousness, and it bound him by his sense of honour. 

if hts dream were true. The conjunctive form once more 
to express doubt after the verb,' to wonder. See above, 

p. 28. 

cunningly, skilfuih^. Originally the -word cunning had no un- 
pleasant connotation ; it is derived from O.E. cunnan = to 
know. From the same root comes our ‘can' ; the word ‘un- 
couth’ (now = odd, strange, ugly) simply iiieant %mhioivn. 
Kingsley uses the w’-ord here in the sense wdiich it bears in 
the Authorized Yersion of the Bible. 


33. whose eyes = and his eyes, 
relative. 


This is the classical use of the 


scimitar, curved sw^ord. Persian wmrd; lit. ‘lion's claw'. 

golden sandals. Hexanes, the messenger of the gods (identi-'^ 
iied by the Romans with Mei^cury), is usually represented 
ill ancient works of art as' a young and graceful man, wdth 
a fiat, broad-brimmed hat on his head, wings on liis feet, 
and a staff {eaduceus) in Ms hand, 
fell down and worshipped. This was not, ho\vever, the 
attitude of devotion among the Greeks, wlio pra^’-ed stand- 
iiig, -with the liauds stretched out to heaven. See text, 
p. 102 (top). Slavislx prostrations were by the Greeks 
deemed degrading to man and unacceptable to the gods: cf. 
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Gardner and Jevons' Manual of Greek Antiquities^ p. 223. 
Standing was the comiuonest attitude for prayer in Old 
Testament times and places: ef. (e.g.) Genesis^ xviii. 22. 

33. more than man, supernaturaL 

34. brave, clialienge, or meet face to face wdth courage. 

seven-years* journey. Mystic number apparently bound up 
with the fortunes of Perseus. 

Un shape n Land, somewhere within the retie Circle. 

of your great kindness, i.e, out of jour great kindness, or in 
accordance with it. 

Hyperboreans, lit. ‘dwelleiAs beyond the North wind* (Boreas). 
Some critics have imagined that these mysterious folk ^yere 
really Thracians or Macedonians. 

35. the Atlantic island. A wmrld of romance hangs about this 

island — long forgotten, if it ever existed — since Plato’s day 
(of. Plato’s Timeeus), ‘Tradition puts it in the Atlantic 
Ocean (to which the island has given a name), and main- 
tains that it disappeared and was submerged in the sea in 
consequence of a great earthquake. The geological evidence 
goe.s to prove that some such land must have existed in the 
Tertiary Epoch. 

winged horse, Pegasus. Begotten by Poseidon, he sprang 
forth from the body of Medusa, when her head was cut otf 
by Perseus. He soared forthwith into the air, and the spot 
of his hr.st resting-place became the Acropolis of Corinth. 
His most himous rider and tamer wuis the legendary Bel- 
ierophon. Subsequently he ascended into heaven at the 
bidding of Zeus. AYhere he struck Helicon with his hoof, 
gushed out the far-famed Hippocrene ( = horse-spring), the 
fountain of the Muses. 

Echidna, daughter of Tartarus and Ge, iialf-iuaid half-serpent, 
became the mother of Ohiimera and of Ladon’* (Smith). 

S6: Amaitheie (Amalthea), the goat that suckled the infant Zeus 
in Ci'ete. She possessed the cop’nucopia, of miraculous 
‘ horn of plenty about which much legendaiy lore clings. 

^giS“holder, The a?gis, the heiy shield of Zeus, was foj'ged 
by liephaistos. As the same word means ‘goat-skin’, it 
sometimes was explained to be the skin of Amalthea, 

the peak where no winds blow, Olympus, the earthly home 
of the immortals. ^ Of. Teunysoig Zucreh’us: 

The Gods, wdio Iiaunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world 
Where never creeps a cloud, nor moves a wind, 

Nor ever fails the least white star of snow 
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36. If her scales be iron. Be is old present conjunctive 

aftei’ the hypothetical if> ■ 

Hermes, the Eoniaii Merciirius,; son of Zqws and grandson 
of Atlas. From babyhood he gave proof of inventiveness, 
trickery, and cunning. On the very clay of his birth he 
invented the lyre, stole fifty head of cattle from Apollo, 
hid them, and then lay down quietly in his cradle. Apollo 
complained to Zeus, but was so charmed by Hermes’ play- 
ing of the lyre that he gave him the cattle in exchange for 
it, and made him other gifts besides. By Zeus Hermes 
Teas appointed herald to the gods and guide of the dead 
in Hades. As a god he was invoked by shepherds and 
husbandmen, and was also worshipped at crossroads. He 
was the patron of tradespeople and thieves, aisd the god 
of wise and clever discourse. The number of inventions 
attributed to him is enormous. Finally he is the god of 
sleep and dreaming. 

Argiis-slayer. Argus was a monster with a hundred eyes. 
We still perpetuate the myth in such, phrases as, e.g., 
‘Argus-eyed curiosity\ 

37. Nor shall you oiTer.. Of. 1 Samuel^ xv. 22: “Hath the Lord 

as great delight in burnt-oiferings and saciifices, as in 
obeying the voice of the Lord?” 

(step, the Danube. 

seven-days’ journey. Again the ever-recurring sei^en, 

38. Cythnos, Ceos, &c. Find Seriphos on a good map of ancient 

C4reece and the Islands, then trace the -wbole journey of 
Perseus — it is a very direct one. Afterwards you should 
draw out a small map for yourself and fit it in to face the 
text, . ' , . ^ 

Thebes, ancient city of Bceotia. Its foundation was ascribed 
to Cadmus, and Ampliion built the se'ven-gaud waU^ or lather 
he caused it to be built, as the stones moved together 
annuated by the music of bis lyre. Many stories centre 
round the Thebes, the most famous being perhaps the story 
of the Beven against TkeheS^^ which u.'Esehylus took for the 
subject of one of his tragedies. Heracles, too, is connected 
with its history. In later and historical times we find 
Thebes in coiifiiet with Athens and Sparta in turn till the 
famous battle of Leuktra (371 B.c.), wliich led to a short- 
lived supremacy of Thebes among the cities of Greece. In 
335 B.C., Alexander the Great caused the city to be destroyed 
save the house of the poet Pindar. (So runs the legend.) 

Cyclades, the group of islands in the .^EgSa-n Sea. 

Copaic lake, in Bceotia; Pind us and CEta are in .Doris and 
Oet(jea, south of the river Sperchseiis. 
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38. the wilds of the north, ' i.e. wild places or wildernesses. 

he walked across the Ister dry-shod, no doubt because it 
was frozen. (Dry shod = with dry shoes.) 

feathers = snowdlakes. 

“Why the old times were better than the new.” The .s«mg 
of old age from time immeinorial. Wlio has not beard ok! 
people tell bow much happier and better ^things of iceig 
ago were than those of the pi-esent age ? The Eoman poet 
Horace knew’ it and chafed at it ; he speaks disparagingly 
of these praisers of time gone by 

39. in flakes of snow. A contrast to the rough surge, for tlie 

snow was soft, powdery, but icy-cold. 

but for all that, i.e. in spite of the eye, in spite of th’e tooth 
they possessed between them ; yet one of them later asks 
for the eye that she may see Perseus, another for the tooth 
that she rmy bite him. This use of for = in spite of, is 
peculiar but not unusual. Gf. p. 47, for all his courage. 

There are new rulers in Olympus. Old Saturn had been dis- 
possessed by Zeus. Bead the opening of Keats^s Hyper ion. 
The old times praised by the Grey Sisters were the golden 
days of Saturn^ rule. 

the Giants, a huge, Godless race, the children of earth 
(geg^aies) who tried to scale Heaven and 'weie at last 
destroyed by the gods. Tlie giant Enceladus is supposed 
to be buried under Mount Etna, and Pagan traaition 
attributed the volcanic eruptions to his restless turning 
from side to side. 

40. ancient monsters of the deep. Doubtless, in early heroic 

days, many a weird legend of these luidoiibted * monsters' 
— ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus, to name these only— 
was rife in the Avorld. 

pushes unbidden into our world, i.e. forces his way unin- 
vited into our country. 

must needs be hasty. They must be quick in determining 
and acting. 

ugly glare of the sun. These bitter, blind old %vomen liated 
brightness and warmth of any kind. 

Atlas, The Atlas mountains are in Morocco, Here possibly 
Atlas — the Peak of ' Teneriffe j in which case tlie Gardens 
of the Hesperides would be the Canary Isles. 

4L HesperTd'es. Ac.cording,t '0 another legend they were daughters ■ 

■ ■. ,of Hight. Consult Seyifert, 3iet. of Oiamml Antiquities. 
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All amidst the gai’dens fair 
Of Hesperus and his daughiei's three 
That sing about the golden tree 

They guarded the golden apples which Earth gave Hera- 
on her marriage with Eeus. 

41. weeping in the sunshine. Because they were melted by his 

wai*m i-ays. 

tin isles (i.e. Cassiterides), described as in the west of Europe, 
never successfully identified, though waiters variously sug- 
gest N.W, coast of Spain, British Isles, Cornwall, or Scilly 
Isles. 

fberian shore, Spain. 

terns, a Scandinavian wwd =: birds. 

dolphins, often depicted in Greek myth and legend. 

Tritons, half-men, half -fish. Eeganled as attendants on the 
sea deities, 

conchs, shells. 

Galatea, a sea-nymph. Kingsley has made a slip in his myth- 
oiogy; Amphitrit^—- not Galatea— was the sea -queen, by 
virtue of her position as Poseidon^s wife. 

42. a mighty mountain, &c. Notice the very fine description 

suggesting by metaplior of feet and head the actual man- 
giant Atlas. 

nightingale, the most famed of song-birds, and often praised 
by European authors. He (for the female, contrary to 
legend, is not the singer) visits also Nubia, Abyssinia, and 
Persia. 

nor no man, for mr am/ man. Kingsley here used a classical 
idiom wdiich in English would be incorrect The rule 
with us is that two negatives, placed as Iiei'e, instead of 
intensifying, negative one another. 

Laden, the hundred-headed dragon, slain by Heracles. See 
following note. 

Heracie's the mighty. His eleventh ‘labour^ consisted in a 
world-search for the golden apples of the Hesperides, Con- 
sult Seyffert, s.v. Heracles, and my note on p. 169. 

43. which knows no winter, i.e. into which winter never comes 

to nip the early buds with his frosty touch, and to shear 
the foliage from the. trees with his cutting wdnds. 

freeze into stone. You will become chilled and rigid with 
the hoxTor of looking upon Medusa, and you wall gradually 
petrify or turn to stone. 

live like an ox in a stall, to feed and sleep and drag on 
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a itioHQtoiioiis, existence from daj to clay, fi*oni year to 
year — an animaFs life. 

44. which whosoever wears cannot be seen. Very contracted 

form of expression — whosoever is equivnleiifc to a clonl)le 
subject he who. The whole might be reiidered more easih- 
by, aif.d he who wears it ( = wiiich, i.e. the hat of dark- 
ness) cannot be seen 

Hades, deity of the lower world, v^bich is known as the 
house of* Hades, or, as here, by abbreviation simply as 
Hades. Piiitus (the rich one) was the name hy which’ the 
.Et>raaas called this god. 

beautiful horror; figure of speech, eailecl oxymoron (from 
Gk. words meaning sharp-blunt). It is the placing in 
relation of v/orcls apparently incongmioos. Scott, wheti 
he speaks in Ivanhoe of Eebceca’s '‘proud liumility 
Tennyson: “.Faith uiifaitlifiil kept him falsely true” ’ 

my feeling and breathing. Loss of feeling alone, or simple 
paralysis, was not enough for Atlas ; the ■weariness of life - 
Teas upon Mm, and he felt tliat he must die. 

weary labour; .contracted form of expression known as> 
transferi*ed epithet— the labopr is not wear^f Imt emms ' 
weariness to the labourer. 

mouths of Hell. The most famous of these supposed m'oiitks 
was Lake Ai^ernus in C’anipaiiia (from Gk. a = iieg. pref. 
+ urms5sa bird, because, no birds could fly’ over it on. 
aeecmnt of the suipiuiroiis vapours). 

sat down seven days. As usual it is a space of seimi. 

45, where is neither night nor day. Perseus seems to go ever 

backward into the - disorder or Chaos that existed before 
Kosrnos (the iwrld or order) arose, aiul witli it the dlvisicm 
of Tipie into alt eradiate day and night 

rustle of the Gorgons’ wings. Ouomatopcia, i.e. a hgiire 

. of speech by which words are used whoso soiF.nd./:i 02 iveys 
their meaning. Of. Milton: 

•’* “ Brushed with the km of rmiiing wings ”, 

^Paradise Zosi^ Bk. !. 

4Ci Her plumage; the usual word for the feathers of a bird 
(F.V. plume = a feather.) 

her lips clenched, i.e. shut very tightly as if trying to bear 
pain without screaming. 

Persons had not the heart He could not rid himself of pity 
for the lovely monster, and so make himself stern euougli 

■ to sti'ike the deathblow. The heart is here used foi‘ the 
feelings supposed to dwell in it. 

Harpe Perseus^, scimitar. (From Gk. harpem = I ■snatch.) 
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46. like hawks, &c. NTote ail tlirougli"tMB 'imssage the TiricI 

siiinles of birds of prey and hounds on the scent. 

47. they snuffed, ie. sniffed or smelt. 

wind rattled hoarse. Bourse for hoarsely if taken witli raitled, 
which seems the obvious meaning. 'These words are om,*- 
laatopoeie. 

for all his courage, in spite of all his counrge. Cf. }.». Bb, 
“but /or all that they could not see”, 
he had rest from aff his toil. Notice the poetic rendering 
of the b?id fact that Atlas was turned to stt>ne. The 
laiiguage of Kingsley’s Heroes is rather poetic throughout. 

48. magic fruit. Of course we expect that this will ward oif the 

pangs of Imnger foi’ seven days. 

Libyan shore . . . Lectonian land. “The theory that tls> 
desert of Sahara was once the bed of a sea is alluded 
(Prof. E. Gardner). 

lessening and lessening. Perseus naturally diminished in 
appearance as the distance between him and the Nymphs 
, grew greater. 

49. Psylli, African tribe. Their territory was south of Cyrens, 

well inland. 

Dwarfs . . . cranes. Of. Milton, i. 575-576 1 

“ that small infantry 
Warred on by cranes 

The pygmies, according to Homer {Iliads iii. 6), were at- 
tacked and destroyed by the cranes, 

50. Seven days he strove against the storm. The mystic inimber. 

he fancied that he saw a fair lake. The ^mirage’ of the 
desert. 

ripple round Seriphos. Onomatopoeic word of the weaves 
breaking in upon the beach of the island. 

51. the sound of running water, viz. in the oasis, 

a glen in the sand, &c. ' A beautiful word picture of tliat- 
joy of travellers— an oasis in the desert. 

What if there be, &c. Contracted expression of doubi, 
equivalent to “perhaps there is another noble deed to 
be clone’’, 

52. rosy-fmgered Eos, rochdaktulos Beds, a stock epithet of the 

Dawii-goddess, sister of Helios the jSuii-god. 

cities walled up to heaven. A Biblical expimsioii. 

temples, as at Luxor, Karnak, and Phyla?; obelisks (from 
Gk. oheliskos = a spit) were monumental pillars, generally 
monolithic (i.e. formed of , a- single stone) and set on a 
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pedestal of cubical form, resting on one or two steps ; for 
example, the obelisk which stood formerly at Heliopolis, in 
front of the temple, and now graces the Thames Embank- 
ment in London (brought there in 1878). 

52. pyramids, e.g. the great Pyramid (of King Chufu), the pyra- 

mid of Khefren, and the pyramids of ItIzgIi. They were 
built at vast expense to be the tombs of the early Egyptian 
kings. 

parting the streams. The irrigation of the Nile valley has 
been a difficulty from time immemorial. The building of 
the great Assouan Dam (opened 1902) will have done more 
to solve the difficulty than anything yet accomplished. 

53. timbrel, Egyptian musical instrument identical Vvith the 

modern tambourine {Ency. Brit.). 

a statue of him in Chemmis. Herodotus (II. 91) is respoii- 
sihJe for the story, Herodotus gives the length of the 
sandal (he mentions but one) as 2 cubits. The cubit is, 
roughly, 18 inches. 

isthmus, i.e. of Suez. The Sirbonian bog (Berbonis pains) 
lies on the seaboard of the Mediterranean, some way to 
the east of Fort Said, 

/Ethiops. This must be an error, as the Hlthiopians do not 
dwell in Palestine. 

54. Tempe, in Thessaly. Consult the map of Greece. 

heaved like a bubbling cauldron. Bimile from water boiling. 
Heaved and huhhUng are onoinatopmic. 

shaker of the earth, eiinosigaios^ a regular H.omei*ic epithet. 

barbarians. In ancient Greek sense of strangers or foreign- 
ers, not necessarily savage or uneivilized people, a.s our 
modern use of the word generally sign dies. 

55. accursed, i.e, consecrated as a victim of atonement. 

She can foe no mother, i.e. can never have felt the love of a 
mother, proverbial for its self-saeinficing nature. 

56. what dark fate. Titcke.^ the inevitable one, the goddess of 

fortune good or bad, who controls the destinies of man- 
kind 

iopa, Joppa (mod. Jaffa). 

they called me Andromeda. Students should look up Kings- 
ley's fine poem “Andromeda” (written in 1852), noteworthy 
not only for the way in which the author has treated the 
old story, but also because it is genei^aliy, and justly, re- 
garded as the best set of English hexameters ever written, 
Oompare Sir Lewis Morris's “Andromeda” in The Epic of 
Mdos. 
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Atergatfs (or Atargatis), a Plioanidan goddess worsliipped in 
Hierapolis, and known to Greeks and Eomans as tlie 
‘Syrian goddess'. Connected with Ashtoreth, or AstartOj 
one of the most widely venerated of Semitic deities. In 
Babylonia and Assyria she was known as Ishtar, and corre- 
sponded fairly closdy witli the Aphrodite of the Greek, and 
the Yeiins of^Eoman, w’orship. 

Fire King, Moloch (or Melech) == Lord, or King. Bead Milton, 
Paradise Lost, I 392, sqq. For the human sacrifices made 
to his “ grim idol see Old Testament. 

my biood can atone, can make reparation for. Ato/ie = to 
make at-one those who have been divided by ill-feeling. 

new hope was kindled. Metaphor from the kindling of a fire. 

not without them do 1 come hither, be. not without the 
gods willing me to do so (cf. Lat. iniussu deonim). 

without having you to look on. There is a very human note 
here in Andromeda's slirinking from being a spectacle as 
well as a victim. 

galley, a low-built vessel. Origin of the word unknown. 

breasting the ripple. Very picturesque phrase ; we see the 
curve of the front part of the dragon's body rise on the 
crest of the waves as the hinder part curves into the 
hollow behind. Virgil, JSmid, ii. 204, similarly describes 
the- snakes advancing upon Laocoon. 

shot forward, metaphorically of swift movement. 

as a falcon carries a dove. The art of falconry is siipimsed 
to have been known in China more than four thousand 
years ago {Barms, Enc^.), 

cymbals, a musical instrument of percussion, consisting of 
two thin round plates of an alloy of copper and tin, and 
having a handle-strap in the knob surmounting the centre 
of eacli, plate. The sound is obtained not by clashing them 
against each other, but in rubbing their edges together by 
a sliding movement.— Bnt, 

will you requite me thus? Fay me hade, hardly mwe? here, 
as Phineus is actually trying to snatch the prize from 
Perseus. 

stiffened each man as he stood. Inversion of predicate 
and subject, i.e. each man became rigid in his place. 

lasted seven days, as usual with Pei'seus’ adventures. 

you will need it in your land of Greece. For what pur- 
pose does Perseus still need tlie beautiful horror? 

a terror to the Titans, i.e to be a terror to the Titans, &c., 
eouivalent to the classical dative of purpose. 
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62. fish of the sacred lake, the saered fisli kept in the fish-ponds 

consecrated to the worsliip of the Syrian goddess. 

Deucalion’s deluge. Traditions of a Hood are common to 
most nations in the Did World How far they embody 
and how far fiction, it is difiicult to say ; nor is it easy to 
determine liow far they embody a merely local, how* far 
a nniversal tradition. The fiood-narrative in Genesis ig^ 
perhaps, the fullest, as it certainly is the most picturesque; 
perhaps it represents a earefiif rendering^ of the early 
(Babylonian) form of the story. ^ Beiicaiion is the counter- 
part of the Biblical Koab, In Greece, as in Palestine, the' 
flood bad been sent by the Supreme God as a punishment 
for the sins of men ; and Deiiciilioii saved hirnsolf and his 
in a ship. The peak of Parnassus played the same 
pas't 111 the Greek legend as Blount Nizir played in the 
teabylonian, and Mount Ararat in the Palestinian, form of 
the story. (Consult the note in Frazer Pmismum^ voL ii, ’ 
pp. 182,* 183. Bead Ilaaisadm's Admiture in Huxley 
Usma/s.) 

a strange nation, the Jews. . ■ - , 

63. Phoenicians . . . oedars. €f. 1 Iiinffs, chap.-V. Cf. reference' 

to Phcenieians on p. 12 . 

vermilion, a scarlet pigment of briliiant colour. 

pitched . * . with pitch. CtrOene$i% vi. 14 ' 

seven years and more; 'Athene had warned him of this , 
long alBenee (see p. 34); 

'64 great was the noise in the hall of Poiydectes. Anciemt 
auihoi's describe frec^uently as very noisy the scenes in the 
banquet-hails of kings and great men. Cf. Houier, Ody.'j.w/, i, 
when the suitors of Penelope are feasting, and the strangei' 
arrives on the threshold. 

his eye « » . bull in his pride. Gnee more Kingsley’s ahiiitea 
are wonderfully vivid. , ? 

hardened his' heart, i.e; checked any Misdiy fe^eliiig lie might 
have felt for Perseus now returned from years offpeiilous 
wandering. 

65. a ring of cold gray stones. ^ There are many legends 'in 
uorth.ern Europe of people being changed into stones on 
some bleak hillside. Such rings, henvever (Professor Gardner 
.sa^ys), do not exist in Greece." 

rafters crumbled above their heads. Bafteivs are beams in 
a sloping roof, to which -the fimnework for the outside 
tiling, &C .5 is attached,. 

Larissa, on the river Peneus, in Thessaly, 

Pelasgi, the primitive population of Greece. 
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PASS , 

C5, royal heart, i.e. all the qualities and instiacts that beht a king. 

66. walls round Argos. Thez^e are no ''traces of -Cjclopeaii 

masonry here. 

Perseus* heart yearned after. He longed 'for the love of 
Aciisius. ’ 

Hydrea and Sunlum. Follow this final voyage on a map of 
the ancient woiid of Greece, and then make a scheme of 
tlie joiirne}' foi* yourself. It is all very clearly described. 

heart will be softened. Of. p. 64 above: “(Polydectes) 
hardened his heart (against Perseus)” 

67. crowns. Tiiese were the rewards in classical times for victories 

in the Games. They were of little value save in honour, 
consisting niei'ely of garlands of leaves or flowers. 

quoits. More properly the discus^ a ciiwlar plate of stone or 
metal some two or three inches in thickness. It was thrown 
to the greatest possible distance as a test of strength and 
skill. — Barms. Mic^, - , ( 

68. purified from the guilt of the death. To the Crreek mind 

■ purification was always necessary' after the- shedding of 
blood, even by accident, or in battle, or in just vengeance. 
Cf. liiadj vi, wdiere Hector coznes in. reeking of battle, and 
will not pour a libation to the gods from his polluted hands. 

The Assumption op the Heroes. 

Look up the constellations in some star-map, and on a clear 
night spell them out in the book of the heavens, bearing 
in mind the cliarmiiig old legends connected wdth them all. 


THE ARG'ONAUTS 


70. The Story pf the Argonauts is extremely old ; even in Homer’s 
time. -ir'v'as regarded as ancient legend. The ‘expedition 
. . however^ considered an lii.stoiucal fact, some referi-ing. 

‘Jt to the quest of gold, w-hicli the ColcMans were supposed 
to catch in fleeces as it w'as washed dowm the river. Suidas 
says the fleece was a parchment book: telling how to make 
gold by chemical process. Others' again treat the story as 
a Solar myth. — Ancy. Brit If it possesses any historical 
substratum, we cannot separate it from the legendai'y tiap- 
pings in which it has been encased for centuries. In The 
. Life and Death of JasoUj by William MoztIs, the story is 
iizleiy i*etold ; none of the spirit of old romance evaporates 
in this rehandling, by the modem poet, of the old-time 
theme. 

it has ail grown dim. Stozaes handed down -by word of 
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nicaitli (as this originallj was) are bound to vary in detail 
from generation to generation, ^ 

TO. have not been done for gold. Cf, Carlyle : It is a calimniy f 

on men to say they are roused to heroic action by ease, hope j 

of pleasure, recompense— sugar-plums in this world or the f 
next I — In the meanest soul thej'e lies something nobler.’^ i 
good news in all lands. Literal translation of the Cjreek 
word mangelion from which the title Evangelist took its 
origin, 

Spartans, i.e. the inhabitants of LacedEfemon, a byword in 
the ancient world for stanch endurance. See below, llier- 

Thermopylss (lit. Hot Gates^ mime of famous pass from Thes- ( 
Silly to Locris). It was here that Leonidas, the Spartan ; 
king, wdtb bis immortal three hundred hoplites, guarded 
the passes across the hills in the teeth of Xei'xes’ host. The 
Spartans perished to a man. In memory of tlie event a 
monument was erected, with this inscription : 

“ C^o tell the Spartans, thou that passest by, 

That here, obedient to their laws, we lie”. : 

Socrates the wise. The son of a sculptor and declared by 
the oracle to be the wisest of mankind, wliereupon he gave 
up all else and w^ent about questioning all whom he met to 
find someone wiser than, himself. The study of mankind 
became his piupose, and ^^wAat is UP tlie keynote of his 
conversation. He taught, and took no fee, to the indigna- j 
tion and disgust of tlie ‘ pi'ofessioimP teachers of wisdom. 

It %vas to this zeal for educational reform that his death ' 

may be attributed — a great victory for the Sop/nsis, Escape | 

wTjuld have been easy for Socrates, but in his pure phii- | 

osophy ‘‘to do wrong” (by evading the law) v/as “worse | 

and veaker than to suffer wrong*'. He^ left no writings \ 

behind him, but his opinions have been immortalized in 
the Dkthgues of his greatest pupil, the phi]f*SM|;her Plato. ^ 
TL Our discoverers, &c. , The adventiu'ers of Ebzubeihan days I 
can scarcely be absolved from all desire of enriciting them- | 
selves. ' ■ I 

last year, le. 1854 ('7%^ was written in 1855). Kingsley I 

is thinking of Florence Nightingale and her self du voted I 

band of woman-nurses. The war i^eferred to Jint below is, | 

of course, the Crimean War' of 1854-55 (Britain and Franco j. 

allied against Eussia)^. The shocking account of sojiiers”' / 

sufferings in Scutari, on the Bosphcuaxs, led to Floi"ene«.‘ 
Nightingale^ going out there. Sickness mid neglect liad J 

caused the, loss of many valuable lives, but tlie “ lady with ; 

the lamp”, as the soldiers lovingly called her, soon reformed 
the whole systeni of sick-tending. 
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71. their Queen, i.e., of course, Yictoria, 

for which good men may honour you. To be praised bj 
one who is an object of praise to otiiers— a laudato 
t'iVo)-— was and is the highest honour. 

Father may smile upon your work, i.e. that God niaj bless 
it and give it eflectiveness. 

Argonauts, lit. sailors in the (ship) Argo, 

in story and m song. Homer speaks of the ^/y/o, Pindar 
also in the fourth Pythian. Apollonius Ehodiiis wrote an 
Argonautica, which was translated into Latin by Yaleriiis 
Flacciis. — Ency. Brit. 

yet true and right at heart. The story is true in esseiitiai 
details. As the heart is the centre of life, so metaphorically 
the lieart of a story would be its essential (or central) de- 
tails. 

story as it stands. In statu quo,, ie., exactly as it has come 
down to us, taking its essential truth for gmnted. 

72. a Golden Fleece to seek, i.e. some aim or ambition in life 

tliat raises each one above the sordidiiess of mere living. 

wild sea to sail over; troublous times wdiich each man 
meets during his span of life. 

dragons to fight, i.e, temptations to be overcome and passions 
to be curbed and turned to virtuous purpose (as the oxen 
were). 

Colchis, on the east coast of the Black Sea. ' 

to turn away the anger of the Gods. Prom earliest times 
sacrifice, often of an innocent victim, has been ofl'erecl to 
appease the anger of Heaven for sins committed. As 
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Pythoness- (origiiially'' a' maiden, biit later a woman past 
. . iirkidle.:., Jiie; attired- ; as, :a/^ maiden) '' :elie wed: leayes.; :,of 

saered: . laurel,- . .drank .water , from . the' ,p.rc>phetic.. .s.treani 
Kassotis, seated herself on the txipod, and, o^'ercome by 
some vapour arising from the ground, gave utterance to 
strange -murmurs. These w^ere interpreted hy the prophet 
and lioly ones seated around, after which the eousultant 
. went away satisfied.— JS7?.cy. Brit . 

73. ale of it, i.e. partook of it. The classical partitive genitive 

equivalent to our some of iL 

Euxine. This is interpreted by some as a eupliemisni for 
(or inhospitable). »Soine say, liow'ever, that the 
term Euadne is of later growth and belongs to the period 
when colonies sprang up roxuid the shores of the Black 
8ea, so that it did in truth become cmdne^ or kindl}^ to 
■' 'guests.': .. ■ '■ 

to a beech. Tlie Fagtts si/lcatioa^ member of the order Fa- 
gacetfe, widely spread iiEi temperate regions, e.g. Europe, 
Asia Minor, North Persia, &c. Beech mast, the fruit of it, 
has been used as food in time of distress ; its oil is used 
for cooking purposes in many European countries, and 
sometimes forms a substitute 'for butter. — Enog. Brii. 

Aras the War-god, Homan Mars, father of the twins Homiilus 
and Eemus. (Cf. onr * martial 

74. his spirit had no rest We are all familiar with tales of 

the uneasy ghost, wiio wranders till some task unfulfilied 
by him in life is completed for him hy a pitying mortal. 

I shall sleep with my fathers. Yet Phrixus did not ask 
■ t^mm. to bring his body back! Peiiiaps his shade in the 

underworld of Hades was excluded from the pleasant 
society of Ills fellow countrymen as an outcast and a 
wanderer. 

lofcos by the sea, west of the Magnesian ■pehu-sula, at the 
'head of the ' Pagaseean gulf. , - 

Bceotla, in central Greece, stretching from liiocis and lioeris 
in north and west to Attica and Megaris in south, Tlie 
exhalations of Lake Copais rendered the atmosphere very 
heavy and won for the inhabitants of Bceotia the epithet 
of (hill, though Pindar, Epaminondas, and Plutarch are 
names to save any nation from such a charge. In legend 
Cadmean, Thebes, ’'and Orchoineiios, the home of thcf Minimi, 
were the most important cities. Plafeea (where .Pausanias 
and liis Spartans defeated the Persians, BXi. 47t)), Leiiktra 
(famous for the Theban victory over Spmrta, n.e. 471), 
BeHiim, and Chaeronea (the scenes of Athenian defeats Ixy 
the Bceotians in the fifth century, b,c.), and Coronea (anofchex^ 
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great battlefield), are places famed in. Grecian history. The 
main Iiistory of Bceotia itself centos round the federalizing 
policy of Thebes towards the other townships, this great 
city ambitioiiing for herself a position analogous to tliat of 
Athens in Attica. That she was lai^gely successful in tins, 
is sufiiciently shown by the fact that after the destruction 
of Thebes by Alexander in 335 b.c., the Bceotians never 
pursued an independent policy but followed the lead of 
protecting powei's. 

75. lawless, i.e. unrestrained by laws of civilization or religion. 

oHve groves, Olive oil was used by the athletes for anointing 
themselves. 

Anauros, small stream near lolcos, in which' Jason later loses 
his sandal. 

Pelion the ancient mountain, like Ossa, in Magnesia. The 
exploit of the giants in piling Pelion on Ossa has ]mssed 
into a proverb; for vaiious references to it compare Homer, 
Odtj.^seif^ xi, 315; Virgil, Georg.^ i, 281; Ovid, Fast,^ iii, 441; 
Horace, OdeSy III, iv, 52. 

whose brows are white with snow. Note the humanizing 
metaphor. 

76. lay your hands upon his knees. The Greek form of sup- 

plication, the knees being considered the seat of strength. 
Of. Homeric phrase, Them en. gounasi JceUai (it lies on the 
knees of the gods), Od, i, 267. 

your guest, and therefore protected. For the sacredness of 
this tie of xema^ cf. “Perseus”, p. 24. 

Cheiron, accidentally wounded by Heracles, his friend, with 
a poisoned arrow. The wound proved fatal. After death 
he was placed by Zeus among the stars as the constellation 
SagittariuBy ha’vung renounced iminortaiity in favour of 
PivnKJtheus. See’ the story told on pp. 160, ,161. (For 
a -oute on Cl>eironj see Dyer, The Gods in Greece^ p. 232.) 

Centaur, in Greek mythology race of beings part man, part^ 
Imrse, dwelling in the mountains of Thessaly and Arcadia. 
{Derivation of the name is variously given as from Gk. 
kentein == to goad + tauros = a bull, i.e, men who Vvmre 
primarily herdsmen ; or, from Kentein + auros = spear- 
men.) they were generally called the oftspring of Ixion 
and Nephele ( == the rain-cloud), and are best known for 


and Olieii’ciij tlie slaves of their animal passions. It is sug- 
gested as the origin of the legend that the G-reeks in early 
timeSy to whom riding was unfaraiiiai", regarded the horse- 
men of the northern hordes as one and the same with their 
horsesj hence the idea of Centaur as half-man, half-animal. 
— Brit, 

70. the wisest of ail things beneath the sky. We sliould say 
‘‘of all created beings”, h- classical form of expression. 

birth of Time. Chronos (= Time) is sometimes described as 
the author of Chaos (= Disorder), which preceded Kosmos 
( = Order) or the world. 

dancing stars. This probably refers to the twinkling lights 
of the stars. 

ether, or the upper air, described in the Orphic Cosmogony 
(i.e. history of the origin of the world) as the oifspiing of 
Time. 

77. virtues of ah healing herbs, i.e. the powei^s or efficacy of 
all healing plants. from the earliest times have been 

sought foi’ their power to cure or kill. 

speech of birds. Perhaps there is here a reference to what 
was known to the later Homan world as augimj^^ or intei*- 
pretation of the ciies of birds ; or it might be simply the 
understanding of the birds conversing among themselves. 

prophecy, of the gift of .pi'ophecy, i.e. the speukvig^-out of 
present truths, which are nevertheless concealed from 
many; then by an extension the foretelling of futiu’e 
events, which are concealed from almost all — pi*actically 
a lifting of the veil that separates Time from Eternity. 

valiant heart, i.e. of a strong, brave man, because the heart is 
considered the seat of the passions and feelings. 

noble death in fight The wish of all strong races to meet 
tlie gloomy Thf^'natos\(i.e. Death) with full sciengfch, and 
to resist him' second by second till ail life has g{./ne. Cf. 
Browning, Prospice : 

“ I was ever a lighter, so one 
Fight more, the best and the last!'" 

of equal justice in the land. Clieiron seems to sing of the 

t regress of Greek life and civilization. First, the strong 
rave race winning its uvay hj native courage; then the- 
growth, of culture in musxc and games; after that, the 
spreading of Greek renown by foreign adventure (e.g. the 
siege of Troy), and at last the development of law and 
justice (as under Draco and Solon the wise), 

his errand, ie. Ms, task -or message to Cheiroii. ' , 
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77. all that has befalien, ail that has happened. Bejull is not 

a very nsnal word in modern literature, 

i^loh’d. ^‘Eolus was ruler of Thessaly and founder of the 
JKoiic hrancli of the G-reek nation. His four sons, Athamas, 
Sisyphus, Cretheus (father of ^son), and Salmoneus, were 
the representatives of the four main bi'anclies of the iEolic 
ra(3e. For Athamas, see text p. 74, and make out his 
reiationship to iEson. 

dare venture. Both words convey the idea of running a risk, 
dare being really the stronger in this sense. 

78. avenge his father’s house. Why? Avenge = punish any- 

one who has injured (his father’s house), Batm here for 
family or kinsmen. 

bend before the storm. Metaphor from certain trees, which, 
by yielding or bending this way and that before strong 
winds, keep their ground longer than those others, which 
stand without swaying till they are toim up by the roots. 
Cheiroifs advice to JEson is that he should not resist Pelias 
too bravely, lest he may suffer death, but tliat, by seeming 
to yield, he should keep some place in the kingdom for. him- 
self till Jason can restore him. 

a glory to you, ie. a cause of glory to you, in that you are the 
father of so great a liero. 

>Colus, ruler of Thessaly and founder of the JEolic branch 
of the Greek nation. 

so full was his fancy. Tlie novelty of everything in Glieiron’s 
cave so charmed Jason tliat lie thought only of the pleasures 
he would enjoy, and forgot the home he had left. 

^neas, the son of Ancliises and Aphrodite (Eom. Tenus), 
who left Troy when it was burning, and having lost his 
wife Creusa on the way, embarked with Anchises and his 
owii sou Aseanius, and a great c.rot\’*d of Trojan dependents. 
Their voyage and adventures are told ia tascinati.ng stoiy 
l.y Virgil , who describes them as reaching Latiuru at last. 
By certain omens they know that this is the haven des- i 
tilled for them by the gods. iPneas later marries Lavinia, ” 
daughter of the king, Latinus, and from them, spi'ings the 
line of Latian kings, and the builders of Alba Longa and 
Eonie, 

Heracles (lit. Glory of Hera, i.e* on account of Hera). The 
Eoman Hercules, whose strength is proverbial, was the 
son of 2eus and Aicmena, Owing to the jealousy of Hera 
(Eoman Juno), the wife of Zeus, his life was beset by 
- danger and trouble. After many labours he won Beianeira 
to wife from the river-god Achelous. She, in her jealous 
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lovey sent him a garm-ent dipped m the blood of the Ceiitam* 
hJessiis, belie Ying this to , be efficacious as love clianii; 
Hercules died in Mgbhful agony, and in Heaven was re- 
conciled to Hem at -last.- ' 

T8. Peieus, King of the Myrmidons, a warlike people in Thessaly, 

79* C^neus, one of the Lapithte (see later note, p, 81), was 
originally a girl, but was changed by Apollo into a mail 
and made invulnerable. 

AsklepiosX-'^scuIapius), legendaiy father of the healing art. 
In later times he was universally worshipped througliout 
Greece, liis most famous temple being at Epidaurus. 

cast its old skin. The common English expression for this 
is cast its slongh, 

give some gift, i,e. everyone has some talent, which fits Inm 
for his place in the woidd. Apollo, the god of minstrels^^, 
of soothsaying, &c., and Athene (the Eoman Minerva), god- 
dess of arts and crafts, , are specially mentioned in "this 
connection, as the givers, of good gifts. 

to cure while others kill. The physician, medieiae-inau,.or 
healer has been revered throughout all ages. In every 
country this profession 3ias produced heroes witliout num- 
lier, and for self-sacrifice, endurance, and pure intention its 
meuihers stand in the highest grade of secular work. 

venison, i.e. the deer prepared as meat for eating. 

BO. remnants, i.e, the remains or scraps left over after the feast. 

myrtle. Low- growing, evergreen shrub. The flowers are 
borne on short stalks in the axils of the leaves. The fj’uit 
is a purplish berry. — Ency. Brit 

■marjoram,, familiar as a sweet liei-b growing in English 
gardens. ,, ,y - 

thyme, a fragrar^ _ axiomatic under- shrub, wrth Wiy small 
leaves and whorls of sdiail -pfilple honey-l^earing TO ers in 
the axils of the leaves, "br at the ends of the branches. , 

cunning, i.e. wise or knowing. (From A.S. eunnan = to 
know.) 

81. Peloponnese (modern J/orca), lit. th.e island of 'Pelops, the 
dark- eyed son of Tantalus. He inia-rated thither from 

' . Lydia." 

those famous labours; there were twelve of them. There 
^ is little doubt that the Heracles legend is, * solar’ in its 

Peteus . . . sea-nymph (Thetis). Bee below, p. Their 

■ son Achilles was ^ perhaps the most celebrated of tlie heroes 
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of aEtiqiiitj. “The Wrath of Achiile$.” is the kejcofce of' 
the Iliad, , 

8 'L LapithaL They ^vere kindred of the Centaurs, both being 
descended from Ixion, The famous banquet and enstiing 
quarrel of the Lapithai (or Lapitlipe) and Centaurs have 
been immortalized in, Greek art and Latin poetry. 

82. lake Boibe, also in Magnesia. Consult a map of ancient 

Peneus and Tempe. The river Fenevs flows through Tiie«- 
saly, tui-ning northward and out by the pleasant vale of 
Tempe. It is met by a stream fi‘oin Lake BoiM. 

Olympus, a high hill on the Macedonian frontier of Thessaly. 
As its peaks were often seen rising above the clouds into 
the cairn ether, a belief grew up that here was an opening 
into Heaven closed by a thick cloud as door. 

Ossa, a mountain of north Thessaly. The Giants are said to 
have piled Felion on Ossa^ in trying to scale Olympim. 

Pellon, where he stood. Another mountain of Thessaly, 
The best way to study this paragraph is with a good map 
of ancient Greece. Imagine yourself .standing on Pel ion 
with your back to the sea, looking to the right you will 
find the places first mentioned, to the left tlie others. 

Haamonia, the old name of Tliessaly. 

83, The eaglet, i.e. the young eagle. 

“Speak harshly to no soul,” kc. Make out for yourself 
the various incidents of the later story, whicli sliow 
Cheiron’s prophetic power in this advice. 

prophet, not necessarily (or even primarily) a /bye-teller, hut 
a /o?'^ 4 -teilei*, Le. the" spokesman to the world of the divine 


•pT take his fortune like a man, i.e, like one in the perfection 
of manly qualifies (Lat. virtutej since virtiis = manliness). 

arbutus, the wild straw’be 117 - tree. 

whining. The graceful asker is more readily gratified than 
one w’ho whines a tale. 

SO loud roared. Loud for londly. Notice the poetic language 
and grammatical construction of this descriptive passage. 

ground, i.e. the masses of rock, carried dowui by the fiood, 
rubbed with a harsh sound against the stones in the bed 

, of the river. 

84 iliiciway, i.e. in the middle of the streann 

nimbly as a goat. The swift, light movement of a goat, as 




it leaps from crag to crag, was sarelv not to be expected 
from this feeble old hag. 

make game of == mock me, or nse me for a sport or a pas» 
time, 

had half a mind, i,e. Jason’s inclinations were divided be- 
tween kindness and vea.'ation (at the old woman’s ingrati- 
tude). 

the best horse may stumble some day, eveiTone makes a 
mistake some time. 

fairer than all women. Note the language of this descrip- 
tion. 

heifer’s eyes: the constant Greek epithet of Hera is Boopis 
(ox-eyed), which seems to be no mere ornamental epithet, 
but originally came from the time when gods were wor- 
shipped in animal form. 

oracle {oraculimi == answer to prayer). These oracles or pro- 
phecies concerning their princes were generally a tradition 
among the elders of the nation, and best known to them. 

that very end, i.e. for that purpose. (Of. Gk. telos, Fr. but) 
End is here used in tlie meaning of consummation or climax 
of accomplishment. 

sad kingdom. Note how the epithet sad lingers in Jasoir’s 
mind. 

anger passed, i.e. faded aw’^aj. Ci. Passingf of Arthir = 
Death of Arthur, 

courted Jason, i.e. tried to win his favour by ilattery and 
such means as nieu use at the courts of kings and princes. 

dark man whom people call him, i.e. wicked man. Cf. Uack 
sheep as metaphor for the qood-for~not.hmq one in oi-dinarv 
conversation. 

slandered me. Pelias wisiies Jason to believe that men have 
lied in order to spoil his reputation. 

Can you give me a plan, &c. This has ],)een at all times a 
favourite device for men wishing to rid themselves of some 
obnoxious person. They induce him by some chance uttcr- 
tince to fix his own fate. 

wolf at bay. Simile from hunting, i.e. ^yll€n a wolf is pursued 
by its enemies and obliged to stop and face them tli'iovigh 
impossibility of e.scape. Pelias finds himself thus facelo 
face wuth ins enemy, Jason. [The term at ha/j is 
CK-Fr. abed = the barking of a dog.] " 

'Scorning to break'/ the word which he has given. One' 
, would almost think , fhat Pelias had heard the parting 
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words of Cheiron to Jason — anjliow lie knew that a true 
hero would never fail to keep his word. 

91. almost loved him. Even the meanest natures have irrtliem 

the capacity of admiration for the highest. Often writei'S, 
whose lives were vile enough according to our moral stan- 
dard, have expressed in their works the highest ideals of 
virtu e, and this they have done with an air of the most 
intense belief. We "can only conclude that men in their 
moral degradation are untrue to the real self within 
them. 

a great oath between them, i.e. to one another. This pre- 
position often implies reciprocity or mutual lelation. Cf. 
such expressions as : ‘‘ between the king and his minister 
there was little love ”. 

for thinking of, i.e. oji account of thinking of his mighty 
oath. Notice the various uses of the preposition for in 
this book. 

92. heralds, messengers, whose persons, were sacred. They carried 

a stall of laurel-wood or olive surmounted by snakes or 
wool, according as their message was war , or peace. In 
Homeric age they summoned the assemblies of the people, 
and called them to public sacrifice, &c. — Ency. Brit, 

with his lion’s skin and club: so Heracles is generally 
(though not universally) represented in ancient art, e.g. the 
“Farnese Heracles” now in the Naples Museiiiii. The 
idea of the lion’s skin is probably of Eastern oi'igin, the 
lion being a frequent symbol of the sun in Eastern lands. 

Hylas, son of Theodarnas, king of the Dryopians in Thessaly. 
Ho was the friend of Heracles, who, drawdng watei* from a 
w^ell on the hiysian coast, was dragged down^by the Naiads 
into its depths. On account of Heracles’ threat to i-avage 
the land if Hhdas was not found, the people of Kios once a 
year roamed the moiinlains shouting for Hylas. Hence in 
Aristophanes ‘Ho cry Hylas” is a jDroverb for “seeking in 
vnin 

Tiphys. a Breotiao. 

Butes. He wms called a son of Poseidon. Later on we hear 
of his being lured into the sea by the song of the Sirens, 
].»nt Aphrodite, moved by his great beauty ,"”carried him m 
safety to Lilybioum (Smith). 

l|Polydeuces, Pollux, as he is called by Latin writers. “The 
^ great Twin brethren to whom the Dorians pray ” (Macaulay’s 
Xayv) w'ero worshipped under tlie title of the Bioscouroi ; 
they appear in the heavenly constellations as the Twins, 
The magic swan is Zeus, who was said to, have met Leda 
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in that as ’the .result of this union Leda gave birth 

to an egg, fx-om which sprang the Twins. 

93. Zetes and Calais, sons of Boreas (=: the north wind). Some 
say that Heracles killed them near the i>sle of Tenos, where 
their tombs w^ere adorned with sepulchral columns, one of 
which was moved whenever the wind blew from the north. 

Telamon, brother of Pelens, who emigrated from rEgina to 
Salamis. He was one of the Calydonian hunters. 

Oileus was king of the Locrians. 

the two Aiantes. (1) Ajax, son of Telamon, king of Salamis, 
and grandson of iEacus, joined the expedition of the Gi'eeks 
against Troy, with his Saiaminiaxis in twelve ships, and v/a.s» 
iicuxt to Achilles, the most distinguished and bravest nmmig 
the Greeks. When Hector challenged the bravest of the 
Olreeks to single combat, Ajax came forward anufug the 
others. The people prayed that be might tight, and when 
the lot fell to Ajax and he approached, even Hector liiin- 
self began to tremble. He wounded B^ector, and when the 
combatants w^ere separated, they exchanged arms w'ith one 
another on parting as a token of niiituai esteem. Tiiis Ajax 
fought in the funeral games over Patroclus wdth Odysseuis 
and Diomedes. In the contest about the armour of Achilles, 
he was conquered by Odysseus and this, says Homer, v/as 
the cause of his death. There are many other legends of 
him. 

(2) Ajax, son of Oileus, king of the Loerians, also called 
the lesser Ajax. His mothers name was Eriopis. Accor- 
ding to the Iliad, he led his Loerians in forty ships against 
Troy, and is described as one of the great lieroes among the 
Greeks, acting frequently in conjiuietioii with the Tela- 
nxoniaii Ajax. Unlike the latter, he was small of statin*e, 
but exceedingly swift of foot. ' In the luneral games ho 
contended with Odysseus- for the prize of the foor race, but 
Athena being liOvStilc to him made him stumble and fall. 
On his return from Troy his sliip was wrecked mi tlie 
Wliirling Bocks, he escaped through the help of Poseidon 
and wouid have been saved in spite of Athena, but that he 
used pi’esumptuous words of the gods. Poseidon then sriii: 
the rock, anci xA^jax was swallowed up in the sea. So runs 
the Homeric legend. [There are many other tales of 
Ajax also.] — Smith. 

Wlopsus, son of Ampyx, ; sometimes (as seer) called tlie son 

; of Apollo— a Lapith and one of the Calydonian hunters, 
He died in Libya by a snake bite. 

Idmpn (lit. the knowing). Son of Apollo (and Asfceria?), a 
' soothsayer, %vho knew ‘ that death awaited him on the 
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Argcnmiit expedition, yet he joined it and was killed or 
died in the country of the Mariandynians (Smith). 

03. Ancaios, son of Arcadian Lyciirgns and father of Agaj^enon 
He took part in the Calydonian Hunt, but was killed by the 
boar. 

Argus. Some writers, (but Kingsley does not follow them) 
suppose him to be a son of Pbrixus sent by Aietes to take 
possession of bis inbeiitance in Greece. They say that be 
was shipwrecked and found by Jason, who carried him 
])ack to Colchis. 

greaves, leg-armour. 

many a fold of tough bull’s hide, i.e. the hide was doubled 
and trebled, perhaps quadrupled, to prevent the spears of 
the enemy from penetrating. 

tempered bronze, i.e. metal brought to proper hardness and 
elmticiiij. 

94. they felled the pines, i.e. they caused to fall, they liewcd 

down. 

long ship, nereis longa\ a man-of-war as distinguished from a 
merchant vessel. 

slept in his palace-porch ; possible, and pleasant, in a warm 
sunny climate. 

Orpheus, a poet as famous as be is mythical. His mother was 
said to he Calliope (nymph of the beautiful voice). He 
could charm all beings— men, beasts, and dmmon.s — with 
his exquisite music. "'When his wife Eurydice died, lie 
ventured into the lower world and won her back from 
Hades on condition that he should not look upon her till 
they reached the upper world. The condition was not kept, 
and Ell rf dice fell back into the depths of Hades. (See the 

, story beautifully told in the fourth Geqrgic of Virgil.) One 
. ' version of his dt^ath is that he was torn to pieces by the 
Thracian women, who were angered at his fidelity to the 
memory of Eurydice. 

Rhodope (now the Despoto Bagh), part of the Balkans 
dividing Macedonia from Thrace.' 

Cicon tribes. Ancient inhabitants of Thrace. 

Strymon, the boundary river between Thrace and Macedonia. 

my goddess mother is, of course, Calllbpt^. 

95. giving rest, but finding none, Cf. Horace, Odes^ III, xi, 

when he tells of the souls in the House of Hades, who 
momentarily forget their sufferings as they listen to his 
magic strains. 
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95, what is doomed -must be. This fatalistic idea' of an in- 

evitable doom is prominent tliroughoiit Greek stories. 

Haliacmon, a river of Macedonia. 

Find us, mountains chiefly between Epirus and Thessaly. 

Dodona, in Epirus^ the most famous seat of the Zens-cult. 
The oracle apparently did not disappear till the fourth 
century of our era, which proves how strong its hold must 
have been on the religious imagination of ^ the ancient 
world. The priests of llodona, a sort of Druids, were the 
object of almost extravagant I'everence. The method of 
oracular answering adopted hy these priests or ,selU was to 
He upon the ground and interpret for consultants the rust- 
ling of the wind in the leaves of the beech or oak. 

96. nailed it to the beak-head of the ship, i.e. that it might 

be a guide by its oracular voice. Nowadays in Christian 
countries we find mmcots still used — motorists often carry 
a small image of St, Christopher, whose protection they 
invoke. 

looked at each other* blushing. Each one was ashamed for 
himself and his brethren before the people of Delias, be- 
cause they had made such a miscalculation. 

magic song. Orpheus was an inspired and inspiring singer, 
he excited the desire of putting his music ijito action. 

heard him. The Argfo is here endowed with human, or at 
least animal, faculties. 

whispering sea, i.e, the waves, whose soft plash on the shore 
resembles a whispering. Similarly w’e say “the torrent 
I'oarecl “ the wave.s muninired among tlie pebbles ”, &e. 

in ancient songs . . . Orphics. These ancient songs were 
the so-called Orphic poems (still extant) belongi^’jg to the 
fourth century A.n. They consisted of : (T) an Argonautica; 
(S) a Lithica, oi‘ treatise on stones; (3) eighty-seven hymn.^. 
Orp/iics was the name given to a collection of Orpliic hymns, 
iitiirgie songs (Orpheus was the mystic founder of a seh.ool 
or sect), practical treatises, and various poems, oj:v]y irag- 
nientfS of which I'emaiii. 

Aphetai (later Db^m), on the toe of the Magnesian promontory, 
means the ‘ starting-place \ See p. 98. 

head crowned with olive. The greatest honour a Greek 
could win was this same crown of olive. 

■ 98. a golden goblet with bulfs bipod, <^c. We heu-r in late 
Boman times of the .“sacramentmn (or oath) being ad- 
ministered to conspirators with a similar accompaniment 
of a 'goblet; of blood, to be tasted in eoiirmon. 
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98. Erl nn yes, the avenging sisters or "finmenicles (the Kindly 

Ones). See note on p, 15. 

Sciathos, island near the Magnesian coast. 

Cape of SepiuSj a promontory of Magnesia, 

99. their hearts yearned for; i.e. they thought with longing 

desire of “the dear old mountain”, 

she changed her shape. Like all marine deities Thetis had 
the power of assuming any shape. Proteus (cf. Homeiv 
Othianey^ iv, 354-5C9) is the stock example of the ‘‘quick- 
change man ” of antiquity ; hence our adjective ‘ protean 

all the rulers of Olympus came to our wedding. It was 
at tlie famous nuptials of Peleus and Thetis that the goddess 
Eris (strife) threw down the apple of discord, inscribed For 
the Fairest, an act ^vhich ultimately led to the Trojan war. 
Eead Tennyson’s &])ione. The son of Peleus, Achilles, “ the 
child whom no steel could wound” (p. 100), was vulnerable 
in only one point — the heel, Cf, Spenser, Faerie Queene : 

“ For not to Iiave been dipped in Lethe’s stream 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die ” ; 

and consult the Classical Bictiomiry, 

die in the flower of youth. His fate (as prophesied by his 
mother) was to be short and glorious, or long and uneventful 
— he chose the former. Having been wronged by AgJi- 
meinnon, he refused to fight till his friend Patroeliis was 
killed by Hector. Thetis then brought him special armour 
forged by Hephaistos (or Vulcan). He slew Hector and 
other Trojan champions, but died of a wmund in tlie heel 
(Ins only vulnerable part) befox'e Troy was taken. 

100. Achilles, the child whom no steel could wound. This is 
tlie son of Peleus, but he had one spot not tnvidnerable. 

According to one story, Thetis, “the silver-footed bride” 
of Peleus, dipped her young son Achilles in the river Styx, 
Hi ns making him invulnerable, all but the heel by whicli 
slie held him. 

Another legend tells how the mother anointed him with 
ctn’rrosia by cla^* and held him in the Ji?'e by night to destroy 
wiiatevei' mortal element \vas in Intn from his father. One 
iiiglifc Peleus chanced to come in and saw’ his boy baking in 
the tire. The goddess, oftended by Ins rather natural out- 
cry, deserted her luisband and child and went home to the 
Hereids. Plow'ever it happened, Achilles, cheated of full 
immortality, in the wav of Troy was struck by the shaft of 
Paris guided by Apollo, and over his body the battle of 
Greeks and Trojans wuiged furiously till Zens sent dowm a 
storm to end the fight. "" For seventeen days. and seventeen 








iiiglit-s the G-reeks, with Thetis and the sea-goddesses and 
tlie Muses be%Yaiiecl their miglity dead — then amid sacrifices 
the body of Achilles was burned . — Diet Class, AjiHq, 

100. Centaurs and Lapithai. They were kinsmeiij being both 

descended from Ixion. 

101. Chaos, ie. the Dm7^de}* which existed before Eosmos or the 

World of Order was created. 

Love. Born of Chaos at the same time as Earth and Tartarus. 

prayed for them. Cheiron's love for the heroes is truly 
paternal. 

102. Athos, mountainous peninsula projecting from south coast of 

Macedonia into the ..-Egean Sea. It is one of the prongs of 
(Jhalcidice. 

San'iolhrace, island in the .Elgean. 

Lemnos, where the forge of Hephaistos was. Cf. Milton, 
Faradise Lost, i, 739: 

In Ausonian land 

Men called him Mulciber ; and how’ he fell 
•From lieaven they fabled . . . with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zienith like a falling star 
On Lemnos, the ^Egean isle”. 

Abydos, ancient Kale-l-^Sultaniye m Asia Minoi; 

on the Helle.spont opposite the %ncient Sestos. 

Homer tells us how he fought at Troy. Horner, author of 
the two great epic poems of Greece, the litad (on the siege 
of Troy) and the Odi/sse^ (the wanderings of Odysseus), is 
a name over which much controversy has arisen. The oldest 
theory w'as that the blind bard Honier recited these poems 
of his own making; a later suggestion is tliat his name 
. signifies..^ i/m. ure/em*, he whohixidii&d .the .epfc... .tc>:,its 
uiHfi.ed and artistically- completed .fonii. For this purpose 
he is supposed to liave adopted already existing poems and 
welded them together. 

Be these theories of his work as they may, the man Homer 
is scarcely known to us, so veiled in doubt and mist are nil 
evidences of his life—nor does the personal clement enter 
largely into his poems. Seven lilaces of old contciKled for 
tlie honour of having been bis birthplace : — Sinyiaia, Iiliodes, 
Colophon, Salamis (in Cyprus), Chios, Argos, and Athens; 
yet the Homeric poems doubtless originated on the west 
coast of Asia Minor. 

The time at wdiicli he lived is difficuit to fix, but the 
maturity and perfection of his epic poems place them be- 
tween 050 and 900 B.c. Tradition states that his father^s 
name was Meles, that the poet lumself became biind in old 
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age, and that- lie died on tlie-'little, island of los, where 
Ids grave was shown. Bj means ;of iprofessional reciters 
(rhapsocloi = stitchers of poems), who went, from city to 
city, tlie Homeric poems found a rapid circulation, not only 
in Asia Minor, but in Greece and its ; western colonies. 

Besides JHacl and the we also possess under 

tlie name of Hornei’; (a) A collection of IJ^mns^ five greater 
and twenty-nine shorter ones; (/S) sixteen smaller poems, 
called Epigrarnmata ; and ( 7 ) the Batrackonjornachia ( = 
Battle of Frogs and Mice), a parody of the Iliad. The an- 
cient satirical poem called Margites (or Boohy\ has been 
lost. — Diet Class, xintlq. 

102.- Virgil. The famous Roman epic poet was born 70 b.g. at 
Andes, a village near Mantua. In 53 B.a he went to Rome 
and devoted himself to the study mainly of Rhetoric and 
Bhiiosophy. As bashfulness and physical delicacy prevented 
his being a success in the service of the State, he retired to 
the country and to the study of Greek' poetry. The first 
fi’uits of this were seen in Eclogues (later called Bucolics) 
written in imitation of TkeocrUtm^ but lacking his pastoral 
simplicity and naturalness, owing to frequent reference in 
them to contemporary events and persons. YirgiFs fame 
as a poet, howevei*, was established, and the patronage of 
infiuential men (chief among them Octavianus and Macenas) 
secured. His life was now" spent betw^een Rome and Hola, 
W'here the didactic poem of the Georgies was completed in 
30 B.C. This treatise on agriculture was divided into four 
parts: (i) Tillage; (ii) horticulture; (iii) breeding of cattle; 
(iv) bee-keeping; the subject w^as prosaic enough, but Virgil 
handles it with thorough knowdedge and consummate skill. 

The Mmid was, no\V commenced ;and-after.eleveii yei^rs of 
hard labour was finished in rough, but Virgil died before 
the polishing touches were giVen/. His’fiiends had p’omised 
the pc'ct that the poem sliouid hot be published in its un- 
■ finished state, but Augustus commanded it, and so it became 
the national epic of the Roman world—as -indeed it was 
meant to be. The purpose of the JEneid was the poetic 
glorification of the origin of the Roman people in the 
adventures of /Eneas, the founder of the Romans through 
his descendant Romulus, and the ancestor of the imperial 
house of the hdii through Iiis son Ascanius or Tulus.— 
Bict. aims. Antiq. 

our old British kings. There was an old British legend 
tliat regarded Brutus, the great-grandson of ^‘Eneas, as 
the founder of the British race and nation. . The Bt^ut of 
Layamon (written a.d, 1205), an early English poem in 
alliterative verse, tells the deeds of the English and traces 
their descent from their heroic forbears in ancient Troy. 
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103. they stood in need, Lei they lieeded. The verb to stand is 
found ill msiny languages used as an auxiliary to express 
state or condition. . 

103. hawsers, ropes or cables. 

appease his soui, ie. give him funeral rites and honours, lest 
his soul wander an uneasy ghost. 

offered biack sheep, because an oftering to the shades of the 
dead and gods of the lo%Yer world. 

games at the tomb. Virgil, iu the fifth jEneidy gives a full 
account of the games Iield in honour of Anclilses on tlie 
anniversary of his death. 

104. an olive crown, the much-coveted prize of victory at the great 

athletic festivals. 

SViysian shore. Mysia is in the north-west of Asia Minor. 

Rhyndacus, river of Asia Minor, between Bithynia and Mysia, 

Arganthus, mountain of Asia Minor, on the Propontine coast 
of Bithyuk. 

in its crutch, the place into which it fitted. 

Hylas. The beautiful story of the lost Hylas is told by Theo- 
critus {khfllsy xiii) and Px'‘opertius (I, xx, 17-53). The 
source of Kingsley’s, account w^as, doulitleas, the Argohcmtka 
of Apollonius Bhodius, to which, indeed, throughout this 
stoiy of Jason’s wanderings, he owes so much. 

105. Phasian stream, Phasis is the chief stream of Colchis (which, 

of course, lies north of Armenia). 

Amycus the giant, son of Poseidon and ruler of the Bebryas. 
Pliny says that a laurel gi’ew upon bis tomb, a branch of 
which if carried on a sliip caused the whole crev' to quarrel, 

laws, of Zeus, as regards the -sacred duty of hospitality. In 
the llomciic poems the xmimary duty of hospitality is often 
dwelt on, in the same way as tfie idea of Justice is'i-egarded 
as inseparable from revenge. Themis soteira Dios \i:eniou 
(Themis the guardian of hospitable Zeus) is a well-known 
expression of the poet Pindar. The Old Testainerir, is fail 
of examples of this * primary duty’. 

Phineus, son of Agenor, genei^ally said to have I'eigned at 
Saimydessus in Thrace. He was a soothsayer, but blinded 
for his conduct to his sons. (See the text.)" 

106. Harpies, monsters of prey, -with bodies of birds and faces of 

women. Their mame is probably from Clk. /iarpttmA = to 
snatch, as ‘‘^snatching’’; is one of" their characteristics. See 
Vii’gil, III, 212,; who describes them thus; 




“ Yii-ginei %’'olucriim voltus, foedissima ventris 
Proluviesj nneaeque maBus et pallida sensper 
Ora fame 

(Fair are tlieir faces as of maiden's form, but foul and iiltlij 
is tbeir traiJ, and talons have they foi’ hands, and looks 
always pale from Imnger.) 

106. Wonder and the Amber-nymph, i.e. Thaumas and Eiectra. 

Pandareus, son of Merops of Miletus. He stole the golden 
dog from the temple of Zeus in Crete and gave it to Tan- 
talus. Hermes punished Tantalus for this, and Pandareus 
^ lied to Atliens and thence to Sicily. Merope and Cleodora 
are the two daughters mentioned, on whom, when left help- 
less oi’phans, the goddesses took pity. 

Athene (Eonian Minerva), the goddess of arts and crafts, 

Cleopatra. The Boreades had found her, and knew the wrongs 
slie and her children had suffered. 

107. a fate is laid upon us, i.e. a task is set ns by Fate (the in- 

evitable one). 

as they heard the shrieking of the blasts. What follows 
here is a fine picture of a terrible storm. 

Bosporus boiled white with foam. The white foam or spray 
that covers the sea in a storm when the waters beneath are 
seething oi*, as King.siey says, boiling. 

108. The Harpies fled screaming, &c. Kingsley here explains 

this old story as a nature-myth. 

Echinades, islands of western Greece, off , the coast of Acar- 
nania.' ^ ‘ < 

Achelous, river' flowing into the sea between AEtoIia and 
Acramania. 

Tenos, large island of the Cyclades, just beyond Andi'‘os, south- 
east of Eubcea. 

'pillar, which turned to every wind. The .story says it turned 
to the wind hlmoing from the north, 

dreadful sea. On this account a belief was prevalent that 
Euxiae (hospitable to strangers) was a euphemism foi 
Axeinos (or inhospitable). 

shoals, i.e. shallows and sandbanks, 

sluggish Putrid Sea. To the west of the Sea of Azov lie the 
marslies and lagoons known as the Sivash or Putxud Sea. 
Their water is Intensely salt, — Emg, Brit 

109. wandering blue rocks, icebergs. They are not, and were 

nofc» however, found in the Black Sea, Possibly Kingsley 





is confusing, these wandering blue x’ocks ” with the famous^ 
Sumplegades, two I’oeky islets at the entrance to the Black 
Sea — JuTenaFs conmrrentia $a:ca (xv, 19). Cf. Milton, 
Paradise Lost^ ii, 1016-18 : 

“ Hai'der beset 

And more endangered than when Argo passed 
Thro’ Bosporus between tkejustUng rooks 

,109. the immortal muse. The Muses in Greek mythology were 
the goddesses of song, poetiw, arts, and sciences. "Aecor- 
dhig'to Hesiod, they were the nine daughters of Zeus and 
Mnemosyne, born in Pieria. Their names and proviut-es 
wei*e as "follows: (1) Calliope ( = she of the fair voice), 
the muse of the epic song ; (2) Clio ( = she that extols), t«e 
muse of history \ (3) Euterpe ( = she that gladdens), the 
muse of lyric song; (4) Thalia ( = she that flourishes), the 
muse of "comedy ; (5) Melpormm ( = she tliat sings), the 
muse of tragedy; (6) Terpsichore ( = she that rejoices in 
the dance), the muse of da7icmg : (7) Erato ( = the lovely 
one), the muse of love poet7*y; (8) Poiymiiia ( = she that is 
.rich in hymns), the muse of serious sac7'ed songs; (9) Urarnia 
( = the "heavenly), the muse of asiroiiootiy. The Greeks 
also gave the title of Mttses to their nine most, distingoished 
poetesses , — Diet Class. A'7}$iq. 

heaving as they rolled upon the long sea-waves. A very 
onomatopoeic clause, 

wind whistled shrill, Sh7dll for shrilly ; whistle is onomatopceie. 

lay upon their oars, i.e, they rested upon theix" oars, xiot 
daring to venture into the terrible pass till the heron shewed 
the way, 

look ahead, i.e. look in front of 3 ^ 011 . 

hover, i.e. linger without remaining stilL 

pilot. Here merelj? a guide to show^Tbe easiest, wa}".'’ 

c u n n i 11 g, I e. kno wi ng or cle yei% 
liO. withes, i.e. twigs or osiers. 

cold blue lips of death, a vex-y picturesque plume and a vivid 
metaphor, for the icebei'gs were bluiijh as tlie cold lips of a 
d 3 dng man might be. 

Black Cape, Meliena promontory on the north coast 
Bithynia. 

Thynlas, promontory of Asia Minor, opi'xosite Byzantium 
(really the north-western portion of BithvTiia). 

Thymbris,' a river.pf Phrygia. 

Sangarius, a river 'flowing thi^ough Phrygia axicl Bithyixia 
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into tlie Euxine.' To the west lived the ‘Thjiiij to the east 
of it the Marvandini. 

110. WoEf the river, the Ljcus., The king bears the same name, 

Idas, son of Aphareus and brother of Lyncens, He was killed 
by Zeus with lightning because he’ slew Castor and almost 
killed Pollux. 

/Sinope, a Megarian town on the southern shores of the Black 
Sea, A body of Athenian settlers was sent tliere for 
colonization purposes, by Pericles, in the fifth century b.c. 

111. Amazons (= breastless). This mythical nation of %Yarrior- 

/ ■women became a favourite subject with poets and artists 

in Greece. Among the surviving sculptures representing 
an Amazonian fight are the reliefs from Apollo’s temple at 
Bassa* (now in British Museum, London). 

roar of furnace-blasts, ie. the noise of the fiame roaring 
upw’ard with the draught playing on it. 

Ohalybes. Clialups was the Greek for iron (or steel). 
uEschylus {Prom, V. 714) names the siderotektones Cha- 
liibes*as the people among whom steel w\as produced, 
placing them in wiat is now Armenia. Herodotus places 
them on the borders of Paphlagonia. 

Caucasus is a range of mountains, the highest point of wdiieh 
is Elburz, 18,500 ft. 

Titan, Prometheus. The legend of Prometheus has inspired 
t’svo fine poems, the one in ancient, the other in modern 
times — the Promei/mis Vtne^tis of JSschylus, and Shelley’s 
Prometheus , Unbound, He was son of the Titan lapetus, 
and was thus punished by Zeus for haying stolen fire from 
Heaven, Heracles at last released him by killing the 
vulture. 

112. heart was high and bold, i-e.^ he bravely looked for higher 

things, not content like the “gourd to spread along the 
ground ”, 

though he be, old conjunctive form ddtov though Of, French 
use aftei' quoique^ &c. 

he saw a shining star. Note the dazzling appearance of the 
Argonauts beio'w, especially Jason. 

whose spirits haunt the bank. The Greek belief was that 
the spirits of the dead could not rest unless they had had 
due funeral rites. 

Argo sliding up beneath the bank. Gliding would have 
been a. more dignified word liere. ,. 

IIS, terrible manhood, Le. such a manly bearing as made him 
(3i22) hut " F. 
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terrible to those who met him as enemies. This is a pro-^‘ 
hptie use o£ the adjective, ie. a kind of transference of 
epithet bj which the effect is included in the description 
of the cause. 

113. like his father the 'glorious Sun. Kingslej^’s description 

sternly he spoke and loud. Loud for loudly^ due to poetic 
nature of the diction. 

Cutaia. Cuta or Cyta was one of the chief cities of Coichis^ 
where Medela w’as borm She is sometimes called Cjtieis. 

Do you lake no account ofjH&c., i.e. do you, considering of 
no iniportvanee the fact that I am lawful king of this land, 
and that my people are bravest of the brave, thus put upon 
me tlie indignity of your uninvited presence? 

ravage. Somewhat stronger than phmder; it implies active 
^f;;::ydostructionv'v- 

quest, an errand, a seeking (qimcro = I seek), 
nameless men, i.e. men whose names are uukiiowm to fame. 

114. like a whirlwind. The trouble that occurs in some minds on 
vraceiving:: a.,canse;::for :ye;xatipn:: 'ipay.'. weU::';b^^ 

whirlwind, for confusion reigns and clear tliought is prac- 
tically impossible, 

cunning speech. Here ettmiing means more than knowing, 
rather clover and malicious in its cleverness. 

if you be worsted, conjunctive mood of doubt (so often used 
by Kingsley after if ) — he cannot tell the issue of the fight 
before it takes place. Wo7'sted, i.e. suffer the worse fate 
in the combat. 

better far = far better — artistic metathesis (i.e, change of 
position) of words. ; . ' . 

fearful chance of war, ie, the tincertainties and risks of 'war, 
which cause fear before and during the com].>at. 

115. i could show hsm,,ie. by her witclicraft. 

Argus, Phrixus* son, Kingsie}^ evidently does not adop.li 
the version that the builder of the Argo was Argus, son 
of Phrixus. He is only a boy here and is met for the first 
time. 

thwarts, benches on which the row^ers sat. 

dason kept ward, i.e. kept watch or guard. 

116. little will it profit him, ie. it will be of small advantage to 

him to achieve this fir^t step, the remaining tasks, are so 
clidicult. - 
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116. if you would reach, Le, if you -wish to reach. 

ere another sun be set Again we have the conjunctive 
be used of the future, which is doubtful. Ure = before, 

ells: the English ell = yards (about). 

Brlmo = the angry or the terrifying one. This epithet was 
applied to several personages, Hecate, Persephone, Oyhele, 
Ijemeter. 

117. Ho wail so high but it may be climbed, &c.; Le. no wall 

is so high that it (or which) may not be climbed A very 
contracted passage — the grammatical construction is an 
almost litei'ai rendering of the Latin use of quin with the 
subjunctive. 

wary. Le. %vatchfuL Cf. heicare. 

spells, i.e. magical words or incantations v hich Mecleia was 
skilled in uttering. 

wise maiden, hledeia’s wisdom was the cunning of witch- 
craft. 

cunningly, knowingly, i.e. recognizing in his look her powers 
and seeming to plead for her aid. 

sister Circe, rather ^aunt’, as she was Aietes’ Sister. Circe 
became, by Odysseus, the mother of Telegonus. Circe had 
changed the companions of Odysseus into swine, but be 
came' to her, made seciu-e against Her drugs by the plant 
and compelled her to i*estore their forms. 

Would that I were. Optative form to express a wish. The 
second verb is in the past tense of the conjunctive (the 
natural mood of a wisli). The past tense calls attention to 
the fact that Medeia^s wish is incapable of fulfilment. 

Prometheus* wound, where the vultime fed daily on his hearty 
which nightly vras healed. 

118. virtue, i.e, poV'Cr, strength, or efficacy to preserve you. 

crop of the VVar*-god*s field, i.e. the armed warriors. 

will mow itself == they will cut each other down. 

lin, Aithalides, son of Hermes and Eupolemeia, a daughter of 
Myrmidon. He was the hei^alcl of the Argonauts, and w’as 
endowed by his father with the faculty of remembering 
everything, even in Hades. He was further allowed to 
reside alternately in the upper and lower w^oiids. As bis 
soul could not forget anj^thing, even after death, it remem- 
bered that from the body of Aithalides it had successively 
migrated into those of Euphorbus, Herniotimus, Pyrihus, 
and at last into that of Pythagoras, in whom it still retained 
'the recollection of its foimier migrations.— Smith. 
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119. but he could not go back from his promise. • Tlie greatest; 

reproach of ancient times was to be caiied a promise-breahr, 

steel chain-mail. Ii’on armour w^as unknown to the warriors 
of early Greece;, it w^as only in a later age that it. was 
employed, 

muttering cunning spells. She uttered the magic words in 
a low voice, as witches are generally said to do. 

120. brazen hoofs. Might this not mean shod with h^assl Per 

haps made of brass itself. 

never flinched a step, i.e. he neither retreated as the bulls 
came nearer him, nor did he try to draw back from their 
darning breath. 

grovelling. Tliis word is remarkable as having been taken 
for a present participle, and thus given rise to a verb, grovel. 
The termination -ling is properly an adverbial suffix. The 
word grovelling, is suggestive of ihe humiliation of defeat. 

the heart of the brute died, &c. The heart is here put for 
courage^ which is considered to be seated in the heart. Of. 

Be of good heart ”, Doii’t lose heart 

steadfast eye. Medeia seems to have hypnotized the poor 
brute and so to have stolen ail bis will-power from him. 

the sun was yet high in heaven. Jason had till suiiset or 
sundown to accomplish his tasks. 

121. snatched off his; helmet' Bemember Medeia^s instructions 

to Jason. 

those earthborn phantoms. This incident may be allegorical 
of the fears, that beset a man in any great trial or unprac- 
tised task. Jason aimed in Ins new strength could defy 
them all and leave them to . kill each other. 

from his crag, i.e. on the' Caucasus. 

122. Every man to his home. Contracted form of expression for 

rapid command. Understand, ^‘let every man go to his 
home 

lions cheated of their prey, i.e. wdien the object of theh 
prowling has been snatched from them in the very moment 
of capture. 

Let us draw lots, &c. The man who proposed such- a 
method of selection, howevei’ must indeed have Ijeen 
very brave. 

Jason held them back, ie. he restrained them fron? their 
.impulsive haste, tor '' the cumimg Jason knew well that 
prudence is the. best part of valour. 
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123. because you have been his guests. The bond of senia (oi 

hospitality) is here fis so often the saving influence. 

without you, ie. without your help. 

her heart yearned after her sisters, &c. Medeia thought 
v/ith longing and loneliness on the life she must leave 
beliind her, if she went with these strangers. 

The iot is cast, and 1 must endure it Auanke (the Lat. 
Necessitas) is sometimes repi-eseiited as shaking men’s fates 
in her capacious urn, from which each one’s lot is cast (or 
thrown out), Cf. Hoi’ace, Odes^ iii, 1. 

moor her, i.e. fasten the cables or hawsers of the ship to the 
bank. 

124. choice had fallen on him. Fall is here expressive of the 

element of chance in tiie choice of a companion for Jason. 

ravening hound’s, i.e. a dog of the chase mad with hunger. 

125. stretched many a fathom. .Fathom is a measure of six feet 

or two yards (originally reckoned as the space between the 
outstretched arms). Cf. Milton, Paradise LosL Book I, of 
Satan in Hell~- 

“ Lay floating many a rood 

the forest tossed, i.e. its leaves were disturbed by the vibra- 
tion. 

reaches of the river, those portions of the river in which the 
stream preserves a straight direction. 

126. pleasant Slumber. Many authors have personified and glori- 

fied Sleep. Cf. Shakespeare, Macbeth — 

‘‘ Sleep that knits up the rayelFd sleave of care, 

The deatli of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 

Chief riourisher in life’s, feast ” 

muflFled oars. So that no sound should reach the people of 
Aietes, Muffle means to urap closely.^ and as wTappings 
dull the sound of any object brought into contact with 
, something else, so ^ mufiled ’ came to be applied to things 

ivhose capacity for sound w'as dulled, 

willow, w-hich bends and sw^’ays in every breeze. 

dewy darkness, because the dew falls during the hours of 
darkness. 

swirling stream, onomatopoeic word of the quick flow of the 

ivaters. ' - 

fat.kine. Kine = cattle (a plural of cow). , 









whispering reeds* As the ■wind passes through the hollows of 
the reeds, this whispering sound is produced. 


upon the bar, le, the /hank of sand, or sunken rooks at the 
mouth of the liver* 


leapt the breakers like a horse, ie. as a horse might leap 
over a hurdle or a fence, 


to show her mettle, i.e. her temperament, spirit, &c. 

paean, a song of rejoicing. The word -^vas also used in an 
extended sense as an invocation to the gods (e.g. before a 
battle). 

Lynceus, the quick-eyed, "wlio could see even into the heart 
of the earth. He and his brother Idas met their end fight- 
ing Castor and Pollux, their cousins, with whom thej had 
been brought up. The Dioscuri, having qiuiireiled with 
them, hid in a hollovr oak tree, but Ljnceus detected their 
hiding place, and Idas stabbed Castor. Pollux then slew 
and Idas died by the lightning of Zeus (Z)eH of 
(fkm, Aiitiq.). 

looked one at the other for shame. The hot glow of shame 
one feels for another, Who does a vile action. 

fir from her course, i.e. out of the ■wa}’* she should aiaturaliy 

was blotted from the skies, i.e., the foam and mist rose .so 
high alxH’e.the Argonauts that they could no longer see 
the sun through, the vapours. 

struck on a shoal. The Argo became so embedded in the 
mud and sand as to be iiiiabio to move, thougli tlie sea 
poured over her. 


befriended us. Hera up to this luid been kindly disposed t(. 
Jason.,/ formedfrom friend.^^' 


Then out and spoke. We must take thi.s as a kind of tme.m 


(= cutting or dividing into parts a ccunposite idea) for 


ovt The magic bow being already at the heahhead, enn 
.scarcely have projected itself any more. The separation id 
ont and spoke gives a certain eneigy to tlie passage. 


ship is foul with blood. Blood-spilling, whether aecidentab 
Just, or necessary, xvas always a cause for purification among 
the Greeks. 


till her crimes are full. Again the Greek notion of Anankc 
(or Necessity) comes in. Medeia is evidGntly doomed to 
carry out the other horrors which belong 'to" her .stoi’v. 


Vengeance > 
(ad fin.) : 


slow and sure. See Horace, Odes^ III, ii, 
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Bare aiitecedenteni scelestum 
Deseruit pede Poena claiido^', 

(Barely lias Betribution with lier baiting foot failed to 
overtake the guilty though far in front) 

IThe idea was deeply rooted in antiquity. So in Soph. Antig, 
10745 the Erinnues are called husteropiithoroi (late-destroy- 
ing). 

129. islands of the West Circe’s island was called Aeaea, 

sentence of the oak, i.e. the judgment or decree of the sacred 
branch. 

dark journey, i.e. an obscure and troubled voyage. 

her debtors still. They had achieved the purpose for which 
the Argo set sail, and they ou^ed all their success to Medela, 
hence Honour demanded tliat they should suffer something 
in return for her. Bemember that the ‘Mark witcli-womaii ’’ 
had sacrificed home and sister’s love and the happiness of 
her former life to save the hex’o Jason. 

130. weary course, either (1) monotonous way, or (2) by prole^ysk 

(see note, p. 113, terrible manhood)^ the course wliich made 
them weary. 

wastes of the unknown sea, i.e. the vast tracts or extents 
of the sea, stretching before them like the limitless spaces 
of sand in a desert. 

Some say . . . westward. The geography is somewhat con- 
fused, and must not ])e pressed. 

Red Indian Sea = Indian Ocean. 

Syrtes. Along the African coast is the ‘Lybictim mare’ and 
the quicksands called ‘ Syrtes ’ (Horace’s Bgrtes oestuosas). 

Gyrene, on the north of Africa. 

Lotus-eaters (the Lotophagoi of Homer). Odysseus had to 
drag his companions thence by force, lest they should 
foi’got their homes after having eaten of the street lotus 
fruit 

131. the Titan swam across upon the bull. The usual legend 

is that lo, daughter of Inachus, was loved by Zeus, but 
owing to the jealousy of Hera was changed into a heifer. 
Maddened by a gadtly sent by the goddess, slie wandered 
ever* onwards, arid in her travels swam the Bosporus. 

Geloni, a tribe north of the Bastarna^ and Baci, on the jour- 
ney north -v'estward from the Tanais (or Don). 

Sauromatai, i.e. Sanuatians, dwelling north of the Danube 
(or Ister). 


THE HEBOES 
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131. Arimaspi. This story seems to be an attempt to give a legend 

to the modern gold-mmes of the Ui-al Mountains. 

Hyperboreos (beyond Boreas^ or the north wind), Hyper- 
boreans, a supposed people in the extreme north, distin- 
guished for piety and happiness. 

Cimmerians. Gomer in Old Testament (Genesis, x. 2), the 
Gi mirra of Assyrian Texts, were probably the Cimmerians 
of Herodotus who had been driven from their original 
homes round about the Sea of Axov, and, after attempt- 
ing to enter Assyria, were compelled to retreat into Asia 
-'Minor.;': , 

132. dwell! rig»piace of dreams. Aecoiding to Hesiod, Dreams 

are the ehiidren of Night, and brothers and sisters of Death 
and Bleep. They dwell in the far west near Oceaniis, in 
tlie neighbouihood of the Sunset and the kingdom of the 
Dead. "^I.ater poets call Dreams the sons of Bleep. 

dread blue rocks, i.e. the icebergs. See back, p. 109. 

blood of Absyrtus still tracks me, i.e. the blood of Absyrtus 
Bpiltr in tlie sea is always following us, and crying for ven- 
geance ; heiice the gods send storm and disaster. , 

lern^, prolxibiy Ireland. 

over the rollers. MoUer is generally used of a heavy wave 
setting iii upon a coast without a -wind. 

133. from the bows. Bow is the rounding part of a ship’s side 

forward, beginning where the planks arcit inward, and 
terminating where they close at the stem or prow. 

134 Malea, a promontory in Laconia. 

Tartessus (in .south of Spain), the Tharshish of the Old 
Testament (1 Kings, xi 22 ; xxii. 48), ^Y■ith which, in earliest 
times, the Phcenicans traded. 

Pillars of Hercules, i.e. the straits of Gibraltar. The Aus* 
onian islands are the islands off the west coast of Italy. 

Tyrrhenian shore, i.e. the coast of Etruria. 

Sirens, iSev'Bnes, According to Homer there were two, bin in 
later legend their number was raised to three. Ec'piv&eiiled 
geneiuily as birds, with women’s faces. Odysseus stuffed 
up the ears of his coiin^ades with wax (see 12tlj bor^k (4* tlie 
Odgsseg) when his ship sailed by them, while he himself 
was lashed to the mast that he might hear their song* 
without peril. They were doomed to perish as soon 
ever anyone passed them, unmoved by their song. Hitigs- 
ley has taken his description here from the Argonaut icci of 
Apollonius Bhoclius.; . 
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13-i stood upon the poop, i.e, upon the highest deck. 

Anthemoessa was supposed to be between Circe^s island and 

Seylla. ' ■ ■ - ■ 

crimson popples. Flowers naturally expected in the i>sle of 
the Sirens from their sleep-producing powders. 

asphodel. The poets made it an immortal flower carpeting 
the Elysian fields. The English ‘ daffodil ' is derived from 
‘asphodeP (through the French). 

kept time with lazy heads, i.e. they nodded their heads in 
time to the music of the Sirens’ voices. 

shepherded his clouds. A jmetty metaphor of the wind chas- 
ing clouds across the heavens, carried out in the later simile 
of the clouds as ‘‘a flock of golden sheep 

still gardens; still heie an adjective ion peaceful or quiet 

murmuring pines, i.e, as the wind passes through their 
foliage. 

pines, a genus of hardy evergz'een trees belonging to the 
order Conifera^. They are of very varied habit and habitat : 
the Scotcli or wild pine grows on the bleakest hills, another 
species flourishes in shallow’ sands, and another in the cedar 
sw’arnps of Yirgiiiia. 

What use in wandering for ever? Of. Tennyson’s Lotus- 
eaters : 

“ Then some one said, ^ We w’ili return no more’; 

And all at once they sang, ‘ Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam ’ 

136. crashed his cunning hand. ■ Note the onomatopceic crash to 

suggest to the mind the sudden loudness of his music after 
the lullaby of the Sirens. 

like a trumpet, it burst upon them with loud notes surprising 
them from sluiiibei*. 

peerless bride, le. a bride whose equal, (peer = Lat. par = 
equal) was unknowui on earth. 

suffer to the last, i.e. either (1) we will endure the worst 
that can happen ; or (2) w’'e will endure till our last breath 
leaves our bodies (i.e. till death). 

137. talons of eagles, i.e. the claw’s. 

. . Idalian peak. Idalion (like Paphos, in Clypriis) was one of 
the head-quarters of 'Aphrodite-worship. Cf. Tennyson’s 
(Enone : Idalian Aphrodite beautiful 


- cKa irsSA'f+ tihiA cif-v or nut throiiorh the clouds. 
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137. trail of glittering light, along the path she liad come bj, 

light glittered. 

Lilybeeum, on the coast of Sicily, 

138. three-cornered island, Trinacria in Latin. Cf, Miltoifs 

** the hoarse Trinaeriaii shore 

So called from its treis aJcrai (three j^eaks), Pacliynnm, 
Pelorum, LilybtBum. 

Enceladus . . . lies groaning. He was punished, for taking 
part in the great "War against the gods, by Ijeing im- 
prisoned beneath Sicily. For the Virgilian reference to 
the ‘ gigantornacliia ’ (or Battle of the Giants) cf. jEn, iii, 
57S-582. 

“The story is that the body of Enceladus half-biinied by 
lightning is pressed beneath this mass (Hfc. rEtna), and 
tliat mighty rEtna piled above him bi^eathes out flame by 
her broken ways (lit. hurst paths), 

Charybdis, Scylla: these names have passed into a proverb. 
Seylla, daughter of Orateis, was a monster with six heads, 
lived on the passing sailors. She iiad been loved by 
the sea-god C41aucus, but the witch Circe in jealousy poisoned 
her bath, after which she beciime a monster. OharylKlis 
was a whirlpool, which three times a day sucked down the 
waters, of the sea. Goaf. Yirgil, ^n, iii. 414, sqq.^ where 
the Boman poet, tells us how long ago these places (Sicily 
and Italy) were shaken by force and leaped asunder, whereas 
both lands formerly had been one. The sea came foi'cibiy 
in their midst and vcith its waves cut off the Italian side 
from the Sicilian and flowed between the separated flelds 
and cities with a narrow tide. The right side is possessed 
by Scylla, on the left sits iinplaeable Clmrybdis, who tluice 
a. day sucks down her gulf huge waves, A cave hides away 
Sevlla in its dark shadows, wlience she puts forth her 
mouths and drags upon the rocks the passing ships. Her 
upper part was human, and in appeai'anee that of a very 
beautiful maiden, but below was tlie monstrous form of 
a iish. (Ovid gives a more horrible accouiit of tliis classic 
menu aid.) 

(ffiarybdis is an eddy in the straits eff Messina, Bcylia a 
rock north of the straits (see map). 

13D. Amphilrite, wife of Poseidon and Queen of tlie Sea. One 
version of Iier story is that Poseidon saw hei* dancing vcith 
the Hereids on the* island of Naxos and carried her off. 

Peleus* silver-footed bride. Aphrodite has also been given 
this epithet of silver-footed. They are botli sea deities. 

tossed her, threw the ship like a ball from one to the other. 
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iSa affrightedj is. frigliteaed. 

live flowers^ i.e. real flowers with all their powers of grow^th 
and fi'esh beauty. 

140. Corcyra, Corfu. 

strong palisades above, i.e. strong fortifications; defence 
or bairier formed of palisades or stakes. 

141. like an ant before a hive of bees. Both insects are typical 

of industry and strenuous life, as the two peoples compared 
were also. Yet how tiny the ant and how insignificant 
near the busy citizen-life of the bee! 

What men are you? i.e. either (1) what kind of men, i.e. 
on what business bent? or (2) of what nationality? 

mariners, sailors, seafaring men. 

come ashore, come on shore. 

they limped ashore. Their limbs had grown so stiff from 
sitting by the oar in all weathers, that they could not bend 
the joints easily, and so walked almost lamely. 

142. AicinouSj King of the Fhajacians. Eead the story of the visit 

of Odysseus to this hospitable prince, in the seventh book 
of the Odi/sse^. 

Liburnia, part of the modern Croatia^ on the coast of Illyricuni, 

hard«earned wares and wealth, i.e. goods which merchants 
have for sale after much trouble, and the 'wealth acquired 
by such sale. 

Nausithous led the Phseacians from Hypereia in Thrinacia 
(Sicily) to the island of Scheina, according to another 
legend. 

Arete. Her veiy name betokens goodness and wisdom, being 
the word 'whicli in Greek signifies virtue. 

143. shipwrights, i.e. shipbuilders. 

Lemnos, “the iEgean Isle^^ 

crafty sea-roving Phaeaces. Crafty, i.e. clever in their own 
art, and hence shrewd business men. 

144. aspen leaves. Aspen is a British tree found in moist soils 

and known as the trembling poplar. It belongs to the 
order Salicacetn. Even in calm weather the leaves tremble 
in upward currents of air not strong enough to stir tlie 
loaves of other trees. — Harms, Ency. 

great garden . . . fruit-trees. The famous gardens of Alcinous 
are described in Odyssey., vii, 112, foil. Hence ^Aloinoo 
dai'e poma ’ (to give apples to Alcinous) was a jrroverb like 
the English ‘ sending coals to Newcastle ^ 
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. fell at her knees and clasped them : fclie attitude of a sup- 
pliant. See p. 76: 

. bear my burden, i,e, of siu and the unhappiness that follows 

I"/': 'V'.' 

to die some dreadful death. Die is, of course, an intran- 
sitive verb but can take a cognate object (or object of 
kindred meaning) after it. Cf. To rzm a race^ &c. 

whose fame has run round every shore, i.e., the story of 
our brave deeds has reached every land. 

Had not the deed been done which is done. What is 
this terrible deed? 

No guests of ours shall fight Note how in the use of 
s/tali for the third person plural here, a command (negatived 
by no) is implied. Will in the clause following is a simple 
statement about the future. 

outnumber you, i.e. their number is greater than jours, and 
they will ovei’come you by force of many men to one. 

,many a winter has worn them, ie. the hardships endured 
at sea during the winter season for many years, 

match you here, find men to equal you. 

led him In by the hand. The harper was a very important 
and much revered figure in the ancient (TreelJ household. 

Phoebus must have taught him. Pha^biis (Boman Apollo) 
wiIkS w’orshipped as the god of minstrelsy. 

with his chin upon his hand. This is a favourite meditative 
attitude in sculptured figures. 

our guest and my suppliant This would sufiice to secure 
Medela's safety, as the ancient laws pertaining to hospitality, 
and the inviolate sanctity of- the. '.suppliants p>erson, were 
iiotoi'ious ill Hellas. 

Alcinous = Oreek words all!^e ( = strength) + ?i(nh ( = mind). 

on a bootless errand, i.e. on a quest. 

dragon*car. See also p. 193. 

wiles, tricks, clever devices. ^ • 

double all your toil, Le. repeat all the toils you liave already 
endured hy a return journey. 

a plague she will be to you. This was the^ case later, wlieii ^ 
she slew the children of Jason in revenge for his forgetful- 
ness of her. 

till they were spent, Le. worn out (their strength was spent). 

Numidia and Cyrene., ' They are a considerable distance 
apart., See a map- -of Horth Africa. 
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152. ‘Canthus was killed. There is not much known about this 

Can thus. He was son oi’ grandson, of Abas of Eiibosa. 

one of those which sprang ... the sands. See p. 4.9. 

Ninos. 'We shall read of him again in the next story (pp. 
- b59, sqq.), 

153. hoists and lowers, ie. raises and takes dowui. 

you shall die the death; either (1) equivalent merely to 
or (2) die the death yoxt deserve. 

154. Talus. The legend is as Kingsley tells it, though there is an 

alternative vei'sion of his death. 

Flesh and blood we can face, i.e. men of flesh and blood. 

fiquid fire, instead of the blood ^vhieh runs in the veins of 
■ men. ■ ■■ 

155. in the windings of that fair and cunning head, in the 

winding paths of her thoughts — in the intricate plots she 
evolves from her bi'ain. 

time gnaws all things. G^iaw is a good w'ord of Time^ which 
does not devour hastily, but wears away by persistent nib- 
bling, since no one can make Time hurry or pause— even 
for a second. 

ichor. The word strictly means ‘the ethex^eal fiuid Sowing 
in the veins of the gods, like biood^ ; and then generally = 
fluid, blood. Cf. William Watson, Eymn to the Sea : 

‘‘Thro’ the veins of the earth riots the ichor of spring”. 

Browning makes a verb of it ichors over the place”). 

156. brazen limbs clanked heavily. Onomatopoeia. 

lava, i.e. the molten rock which pours dowui from a volcano in 
action. 

157. joy was swallowed up in sorrow. The grief they felt w^as 

so much greater than the joy of return that they lost sight 
of this happiness. 

and grief therewith, i.e. grief along with it. 

159. ‘‘ Medela’s Cauldron”, also called Medeids Kettle. 

terrible revenge she took. The story of this is told in the 
Medea of Euripides. 

160. Calydon ; Meleager. Atalanta, the young huntress, wdio took 

part in the famous hunt, received fiom Meleager, who had 
fallen in love with her, the head of the boar as the prize of 
%uctory. The old legend has been retold, in modern times, 
by Swinburne in his magnificent poem Atalanta in Calydon^ 

Heracles’ twelve famous labours. . See note on p. 169. 
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160, Seven who fought against Thebes. (Eclipiis, Eng of Thebes, 

had laid a curse upon his sons Efceocles and Polj-nices, that 
they should die at one anothex^’s hand. To avoid this, Poly- 
nices left Thebes; but returning after his fathers death., 
quarrelled with his brother over the sharing of kingdom 
and treasure. Polynices tied now to Argos'^ancI married 
the daughter of King Adi'astus. The latter, w'itli five othex* 
hei'oes {>Seve}h against Thebes\ undertook to restore Polynices. 
After many ill omens by the way, the armies agreed that 
Eteocles and Polynices should light the matter out. Both 
fell, and a fresh battle arose ovex’ their bodies, w’lierein all 
the other assailants fell save Adrastus. 

two twin stars. The idea of iiuo is contained in twin^ hence 
the llrst two is unnecessary. 

Pholoe, mountain in Arcadia. 

161. bane, i.e. poison of ail my kinsmen. It -was over the wine- 

cups tliat the famous quarrel of the Lapithai and Centaurs 
arose. 

Zeus took him up among the stars. He was the constel- 
lation Sagittarius (ox^ Archer). 

Nestor. Even at the time of the Trojaxi war Kestor was very 
old, as Homer tells us {Iliad^ i, 250); yet he long survived 
the wax*, livixig to see a prosperous aixd cheerful old age. His 
e-io<;[ueixce vras proverbial ; ^‘froni his lips Hows language 
sweeter than lioney^^ are the words of Iliad, I, 249. He 
took part in the battle of the Lapithai and Centaurs. 

Iliad, sometimes reckoned as the Uiad a^^d Ackillels, 

Odyssey. Odysseus had tried to avoid ’ his share in the 
Trojan expedition, as it had been foretold that if he went, 
he should not see his vife and boy Telemaelius for twenty 
years. He was known as the man of many wnles, and it 
^Yas by his ingemiity in - contriving to have the wooden 
horse idled with Greek heroes brought within Troy gates 
that the city fell at last. His adventures on the long 
homeward voyage are nxany and varied, but his cleverness 
often saves himself and his comparsiona frnm disaster, e.g. 
when he tx'ieks the Cyclops. Meantime at home in Ithaca, 
the substance of the prince is wasted by men who sue for 
the hand of Ixis wife Penelope and %vho pei^secute his son, 
till Odysseus (or Ulysses), arriving unexpected and unrecog- 
nized in their midst, slays them all. 

Penelope, w^ho to escape the importunate suitors in Odysseus' 
absence, p.roniised to choose a husband when a certain 
shroud wars woven. But what slxe wove by day, she un- 
picked by night, and so kqxt herself free. 
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161. Euphorbus. The name of the swineherd is generally given 
as Eiimmus, 

THESEUS 

163. Theseus. He was at first reputed the son of Poseidon (Roman 
Neptune). Besides the mighty deeds of strength and policy 
that Kingsley relates of liim here, he is supposed to have’ 
instituted the three great social classes of Eupatrids (nobles), 
(Teonioroi (husbandmen), and Demiiirgi (artisans). Tim* fes^ 
tivai of Tlieseia ^vas held on the 21st October; some of its 
features were identical w^ith the harvest festivals of Northern 
Europe. 

Trcezene, in Argolis (part of what is now the Morea). 

Aithra. In later timesshe lived in Attica, whence she was carried 
by Castor and Pollux to be a slave of Helen. At the taking 
of Troy she came to the Greek camp and was recognized 
by her grandson Demoplion, who asked to have her liber- 
ated. There is a legend that she put an end to her own 
life, from grief at the death of her son. 

Methana, mountain on a headland of Argolis, north of Tra^zen. 

purple. Tlie epithet is used after the model of the Greek 

f orplmreos and the Latin fiiTpurem, These words are used 
y poets to express hright-gleaming^ without reference to 
the special colour. Thus Horace says “purpiireis oloribus” 
(swans), and English poets have imitated the luse, e.g. 
Gray, ''^the purple light of love” 

full fifteen years old, i.e. wdieii he had fulfilled or completed 
his fifteenth year.' 

plane-tree. The oriental plane, often planted in English 
town parks, is common in the southern |)art3 of Europe, 

ientisk, an evergreen. 

purple heather-bushes, ling or heath (of the order Ericacecc), 
an evergreen shrub with small narrow leaves in whorls ;’ 
usually set rather thickly on the shoots.— Bnt. 

164, acanthus. There are two kinds, the ‘mollis’ and the ‘spinosus’. 
The picturesque shape of its curling leaves made this a 
favourite plant wdth ancient artists; for example, the 
capitals of Corinthian columns ai^e distinguished, by their 
acanthus-leaved ornamentation. 

that any man could, i.e. that any man (in all Troezene) wv>ulcl 
be able to lift it. Could is dependent on the concealed 
hypothesis, if he 'were to try. 
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164. than jives in all TrcBzene. Yeiy eonti*acfcecl form of ex- 

pression, equivalent to, t'/ian man tvho Uves^ &c, 

could not lift the stone then, nor the year after. Or 
would be more coiTeOt tlian 7ior liere, as the negative is 
contained in the ^-^erb (could not lift), which is miderstood. 

he had not the - heart to ask, Le. for fear of distressing her* 
Pity in his heart, for her drove out the more seitisli einoUon 
of curiosity. Notice the frequency of phrases ])ointing to 
the heart as the seat -of feeling. 

164-5. The day shall surely come, when 1 will lift that stone, 
Theseus is apparently speaking simply of the future, but 
instead of the future vdll of the third person and skull of 
the first person, he reverses their uses, thus giving the air 
of determination to his utterance. See the grammar for 
uses of shall and wilL 

165. hurling, i.e. thmwing the dmus^ a favourite sport of the Greeks 

even down to cla-ssical times, 

coursing goats and deer, ie. hunting or pursuing the goats, 
and deer. 

wild sow of Grommyon. Borne say Phaia was a wild woman, ‘ 
who carried on brigandage at Crommyon. 

Grommyon, hi Corinth. ■ 

the Gods are with the fad, i.e. they act in concert with him, 
they favour his work. ' Gf.'p. -71,/* your, Father smik npon 
gout workY, ' ^ 

'-or never know.' .-This', negative imperative Is really equiya- ' 

/ '• lent to a threat might have said, ** Fou will never 

lid' Rer finger on her lips, to ask for'&^'ence'on the part of 

Theseus, ■ ' ;’y~- -y ry "" ' 

, bi^ ,a 1^^bh^‘--bnly'i' hind of small dhnensiuiis. ■■■Note 

; thlshise 'Cf. *he wm but a boy when- they 

■' where'tfi<';'Athenian 'j^^e dwell. MsesSf. tlie eiipitAl citj\ 

of 'Atticai.dbok its name from the iBai'den-godcless Athene •- 
( the Minerva)-. , ,Btie w^as the daughter of Zeus, '• 

haying spriinl^frdra-lHS: tiead, arrayed iii full ai'mcmr (though . 
some associate her- origin avitli toanws from lier epithet 
Tntogeneia), ■ ’ ■ 

' The sowing ’season was opened in Attica by three sacred ' 

. services of ploughing, two of winch were in Iionoiir ' of 
Aihe)m, Hei’ chief 'feast,- the FanatAinmia, was originally 
a harvest-festival. ' 'She ' was; very generally regarded aa 
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the goddess of war, but her courage was a wise one, not 
rash like that of A^^es (or Mars). She was worshipped as 
Fromachos (i.e. champion or protector), and Athene Nihe^ as 
the personification of victory. As a goddess of peace, she 


bestowed health and kept off sickness; she w^as protector 

“ ‘ A the 


of the Fkratriae (or unions of kinsfolk), and in Athens tlie 
whole state was under her care (i.e. Athene Folias), She 
represented human wit and cleverness, and presided over 
the moral and intellectual side of human life. From her are 
derived all the productions of wisdom and understanding, 
of art and science, whether of peace or war, and very many 
discoveries are ascribed to her. For her appearance and 
attributes, see the story of Perseus. — Diet Class. Aiitiq. 

166. veins are of pure silver ; the silver mines of Laurium are 
alluded to; marble white as snow was quarried from 
Pentelicus. (Dr. Frazer has elaborate and interesting dis- 
cussions on both Laurium and Pentelicus in voL ii of his 
great edition of Fausanias, p|>. 4~6, 418-20.) Pentelican 
marble was close and fine in grain ; it contains a slight 
tincture of iron. 

Laurium, on south coast of Attica, was in a direct line 
north-east for one sailing from Troezen. 

Fentelicm was a mountain on the east coast of Attica, 
north of Athens. See both on a good map. 
basil, an aromatic plant. ^ 

with violet; botanical genus of viola, found chiefiy in tem- 
perate regions of the northern hemisphere. The flowers, 
which aj'e solitary — or rarely, in pairs— are very irregular 
in form, and genei’ally sweet-smelling. — Mncy, Bi-it 
and asphodel ;' genus of-M/ 
ranean region. The plants are 

with narrow, tufted, radical leaves and an "eTon^EeS . 
bearing a fiandsome spike of white or. yellow fiowera 


the dead, and often planted •oh 'gra|j 
t eaten by the poorer Greeks. — Endy, 
night! ngaiea.^sing all day. -J^all the words , of 

Sophocie&.?\'i??;a 671 ; Tli^‘<^the clear- voioe’d nightingale 
waxbles her 'frequent song'-'^heath tbe^green copse”; and 
the not le&s beautiful w.or% of Milt(^;ia .the descriptio?.x of 
Athens in Paradise Eegained(^,:%4BT^^- : 

“ the olive grove of Aca'deme, 

Platoh retirement, where the Attic 'bird 
Trills her thick- warbled notes the summer long 


Cf. William Watson, Lacrymce Musarim — 

; the imperial nightingale 

That held in trance the ancient Attic shore 

Cb22) l7id. . B 
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166. ever-flowing streams. They are no longer ‘ever* flowing*; 

in the height of summer "they are little more thciu ditch 
streams. 

twelve towns well peopled, le. Kekrops’ division of Attica. 

Kekrops, the serpent-king, represented with a human body 
ending in a serpent. He was the first king of Attica (or 
Cecropia), and introduced the elements of civilization — 
laws of marriage and property, political arrangements, and 
the earliest religious services. 

cicalas, grasshoppers. The Athenians, in pre-Solonic days, 
used to wear in their hair a ckruseos a golden ‘cicada’ 
(probabl}'' in the form of a brooch), as an emblem of their 
claim to be aiitoekihones (original natives of the land). The 
chirrup of these insects was “grateful and comforting” to 
the ancients, so much so that the poets use it as a simile 
for sweet sounds; even Plato calls the cicalas “the Muses* 
interpreters**. Cf. Browning’s charming epilogue to The 
Two Poets of Croisic, 

167. Sunium, promontory at the extreme south point of Attica. 

Hymettus, “which produces’*, says Biusanias, I, xxxii, “the 
best food for bees ”* Hymettus is the uniform fiat-topped 
chain of hills wdiich bounds the plain of Athens like a wail 
on the east. 

Pentelicus, mountain on east coast of Attica, north-east from 
Athens. 

purple iCgina. Cf. p. 163. 

his heart grew great within him, i.e. it swelled with the 
emotion of. ambition. 

Alas for the shepherd, &e. The metaphor is a good one 
here, as emphasizing the pastoral care Theseus w^ould (and 
dki)*rtake of his.flock or people. Kingsley is fond of this 
' " ^ ■ See'p.'J35.:...,. ' ' ' ■ * 
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Pandlon. He defeated his 

'f ltDc!fe,'wi%,iad' diwen ' Pandion out,'. and*; seized the sove\ 
reignty bnl' iivas dethroned by his owa bib'fcher Pallas and \ 
his PaiJanl^iiS till Theseus came. -The remainder of^his.-' 

• . story is text. ” " 

Pallas’ hill, the Acropolis. . 

whose is the pledge.; Pledge is generally used of something 
given as a guarantee of a promise. The sword and sandals 
in this case indicate a promise on the part of him who 
buried them to fulfil something as soon as they were 

\\Vv., -/recoveredi' ,, 
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167. That which is fated must be. The old Greek fatalistic 

doctrine of Ananke (or Necessity) is once more uttered. 

Belierophon, the slayer of the Chimaera, grandson of Sisj- 
phiis. Prcetus of Tirjns, believing the false tale of his wife 
• about Belierophon, sent him to Jobates of Lycia to be put 
to death. Here he overcame the Chimaera by the help 
of liis winged liorse Pegasus. After many victories, his 
divine origin was recognized by Jobates, who shared his 
kingdom with him and gave him his daughter in marriage. 
Afterwards he incurred the hatred of the gods and wandered 
about alone, and finally died miserably. 

168. treacherous father, JEgeus. 

sons of the Swan. See note on p. 92, 

£u rotas, river of Laconia, on which Sparta stood. 

the pest of Greece, Helen the beautiful, thx’ough whom came 
the Trojan war and all its attendant miseries. Her beauty 
has been the theme of a hundred poets, none of whom has 
more finely conjured up her picture than Marlowe in his 
great lines: 

“ Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? . . . 

O thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.” 

Cf. Homer’s Iliad^ iii, 156-58, and read the article on Helen 
in Chamberses Encycloimdia^ vol. v. 

sack the palaces of Ilium, i.e. plunder and destroy the man- 
sions of Troy. 

from thraldom, i.e. from the condition, of being a thrall or 
a slave. 

169. have other sons about him, i.e. is siirromided by other sons. 

what have I done, &c. Theseus was as yet Qjmpidess among 
outside peoples. His prowess had won- -only in 
Trcezene. .. . 

I will make him love me. C£ Perseus^ 7 ap&fcing d'f his 
' grandfather, p. 66. ^ ' 

Heracles. Here is a complete list of Labours: — 

(I) The slaying of the Ei^ymanth^n bojlrf (2) of the Nemean 
,, ■ lion ; (3) of the Echidna, or wafe-snake, of Leraa ; (4) the 
■ Maenalian stag; (5) the Stymphalian birds; (6) the destruc- 
tion of the Amazons [cf. p. Ill, note]; (7) the cleansing of the 

' Augean stable; (8) the capture of the Cretan bull; (9) of the 
flesh-eating mares of .Diomedes; (10) of the oxen of Geryon; 

(II) the plucking of the golden apples of the Hesperides [ef. 
pp. 42, 43] ; and (12) the bringing up of the dog Cerberus 
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from Hades. The last ^as the hardest task. The curious 
parallelism between the Twelve Labours of Heracles and 
the Twelve Adventures of the Babylonian hero Gilgames 
should be noticed. Gilgames is the counterpart of the 
Greek Heracles, and there are numerous points of contact 
in the myths that have grown up round these heroic figures. 

169. Eurystheus, king of Mycense. He, through the cunning of 
Hera, got power over Heracles and imposed on him the 
twelve labours. In trying to expel the children of Heracles 
from Attica, he was defeated and slain by Hyllus. — 3ict of 
Glass. Antiq. 

Spider mountains, Mount Arachni^eus. “This”, says Hr. J. 
G. Frazer (Fansa7izas^ vol. iii, p. 233), “ is the high, naked 
range on the left or northern side of the road as you go 
to the Epiclaurian sanctuary from Argos,” The scenery ^is 
most wild and desolate in this district. The name Arach- 
njea is said to have been still used by the peasantry in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. In Greek, arachne = 
spider. 

Epidaurus, on the coast of Argolis, north from Trcezen. 

170* lowlands grew blue; the shadowy misty blue which seems to 
envelop places rather dark and distant. Cliffs seen from 
over the sea have often this colour. 

clouds drove damp, &c. He w'as so near that he could 
actually feel the moisture of the clouds upon his head as 
they hurried across the heavens. 

till he could see.; of course the higlier he climbed the more of 
the glens below came within his stretch of vision. 

a dreary down, a tract of poor, naked hilly Country used 
cMefiy,;,for pasturing , sheep. 

brake, thicket of brambles or fern. 

1'7L- Hep’hai^|o'S’'!j(^tfcan), the'&^ ' ■ 

: ';.wbal"ts''f our amon^ men, ie. how do mortals call 

* with 'It ‘I pound, ie, I ‘bruise and crush!'/' 

by ill-luck you- die, i.e, by Tuche, or Hustuchia (mx^fortune) 
ra^hei', but TuchS was considered to be a man^s fortune (or 
luck) whether good or ill. 

like a sapling, ie. like a young tree, which has not yet the 
strength to withstand force by keeping an upriglit posture. 

172. like a sapling when the storm is past. The young tree 
by its elasticity recovers its former position when the force 
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172. grew madj i.e. not actually insane, but wild or savage -witli 
anger. 

and closed with him, i.e. they began to wrestle (at very 
close quarters). 

lay still at his feet. Still is an adjective here meaning tranquil 
or quiet 

club and bearskin. Note the effect of this upon those persons 
whom Theseus meets afterwards. 


coots, small black water-fowl. 

What strange fancies have folks here, i.e. people here have 
strange ideas in their heads. Folh = people. 

173. water sang him to sleep, as it tinkled, &c. This is a very 
pretty description of the drowsy sound of the flowing water. 
T’mi'W is onomatopceic. 

He sleeps among the kites and crows. The kites and 
crows have gathered to feast on him as he sleeps in death. 

has met his match, someone who was his equal in the flght. 
Quite a usual phrase in English. 


kid’s flesh. The young goat roasted is considered a very 
delicate dish. 


Isthmus, of Corinth. 

174. in armed troops, i.e. none go singly, but many together and 
all armed. 

lets the trees go again. He holds them together while 
binding the traveller, and then loosens his hold so that they 
spring apart. 

in sunder, more usually asunder. 

Sciron the robber lived on the boundary between Megara 
and Attica. ■ 


. Eieusis, ea.st of Megara and north-east of the coast 

of Attica. ■ 

Wild mares, gav^ it milk. Hence his.name Hippothb6n (C;k. 
../ A 1^05 «= a horse). ^ • ■ 

% 175. adventures enough, i.e. dangers in plenty -for Theseus to 
venture. ' ■ 


and right It, i,e- set it right, by overconiing tbose^evii and 
lawless men, and establishing a kingdom based on law and 
. ' peace. ■ ' • 

both the seas, viz. the Saronic and Corinthian gulfs. Prof. 
Gardner compares Horace’s “bimaiis Corinthi’’ (Odes, I, 
vii, 2). 
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175. citadel of Corinth. Corinth was destroyed by the Homan 

genei'al Muinmins in 146 b.c.j because he feared it as a com- 
mercial rival of Home. 

his heart burned to meet, i.e. he was eager to meet, or aflame 
with desire of meeting. 

fir-tree, or ahies, of the order Coniferse. The fir is character- 
ized by its leaves growing singl}^ round the bi'anches. 

My larder ; the place where he kept his provision of food, 
his dead men, the victims of his wrestling. 

176. they hammered together, i.e. not in unison, but at one an- 

other. 

metal was tougher than the pine. The club of bronze forged 
by Vulcan easily broke the tree wielded by Sink. 

heaved up another mighty stroke. The use of the word 
heave implies the effort of Theseus in raising once more the 
ponderous club. 

and ended Sin is, i.e. brought Sink to the end of his life. 

Saronic Sea, between Argoik and Attica, along the coast of 
Corinth and Megara, 

he had barred the path, ie, blocked it up. Cf. ‘to erect a 
barrier \ 

177. sore was the battle. Sore here k equivalent to hard-fo%igkt. 

by main force, i.e. by strength directlg and forcibly applied. 

wall of stones, which Sinis had built for the destruction of 
others. 

breath was almost gone. Sink was .so crushed that he could 
not draw another breath, and was neaiij suffocated. 

piecemeal. It is worth noting that the termination meal is 
only found now in this w^ord : from Old English -mael-nm 
(= by bits), dat. plur, of mael^ ‘mark ‘ time ^ 

disdamed to take his body, i.e. both earth and sea thought 
. it would be' an indignity (or unworthy. of them) to receive , 
so tbul an objec't into themselves. 

178. des’oiate rock, ie. a lonely rock, standing oz/if an4 kf the 

sea, away from everything. * 

Pausanias tells, in the first book of his Description of Oreebe 
(chap, xliv), ■ See Murrayk IliMory of Greek Seidpture, The 
Scironian road (as it was called) was a famous pass — ail but 
..impassable save to the sure-footed — along the face of a 
steep and dangerous cliff fronting the sea. Fausanias was 
a Greek traveller and geographer who explored Greece, 
Macedonia, Asia, and Africa ; he then settled at Borne in 
second half of the second century a.d. 
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178. and by him Sciron, i.e. hard hy him, or near him. 

snow-peaks of Cith^ron. This is inaccurate; they could 
not be seen from the path, for one thing ; for another, they 
are not, strictly speaking, snow-peaks at ail, save in the 
depths of winter. 

where haunt the Furies, ie. where the Erinmm (or 
Eimenides) lurk. 

Baccha, the Bacchanals, female votaries of Dionysus, the 
wine-god. In the Bacchcs of Euripides we have a terrible 
picture of the mad deeds of these followers of Dionysus (or 
Bacchus) when under the influence of the god. Agave, 
daughter of Cadmus, tears to pieces her son Pen tneus, 
•whom in her frenzy she mistakes for a wild beast. 

Salamis . . . sea-fight . . . Persians . - . Greeks. This 
Trafalgar of ancient Greece was fought 480 b.c., just ten 
years later than Marathon, its Waterloo. Curiously, just 
an equal number of years elapsed between the victory of 
Nelson in 1805, and ‘‘ that woild-earthquake, Waterloo ”, 
in 1815. Salamis island lay off the coast of Attica not far 
from PirJBus (the harbour of Athens). 

Thriaslan plain, north-east of Eieusis, extending towards 
Boeotia. 

Eieusis, where the Earth-mother’s temple stands. The 
remains of DemetSr’s marble sanctuary (to which Eieusis 
owed its fame in antiquity) may still be seen. For a plan 
and description of the sacred precinct consult J. G- Frazer’s 
Patisamas, vol. ii, pp. 503-513. Two great religious festi- 
vals (the greater aiid lesser ‘Eleusinia^ were regularly 
celebrated here in honour of Demeter and her daughter 
Peraepli5n§. Eead Tennyson^s “Demeter” for a beautiful 
account of the old legend of the Earth-mother. 

Triptolemus, son of Eieusis. Denieter (the Earth-mother) 
sent him about the wmrld on a car drawn by serpents to 
spread the culth^ation of grain and agriculture. ’ He 
founded Eieusis and was.. the first priest of Dimeter. In 
the Attic legend of Eieusis he is represented also as a 
f jndge of the dead. — Diet, of Class. Aniiq. 

" to plough the fallows, i.e. to plough the untilled land. 

179. 1 must wrestle a fall, try the chances of w^restiing till one 

of us fail. 

the terror of all mortal men. Effect put for cause, Kerkuon 
was a cause of terror to ail mortals. 

I am lonely, and thou weary. Contracted for thou art 
weary. The vei*b am cannot dp, for both clauses. 
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179. before thou die ; dieBt is the form for second person singular 

present indicative. 

enough for three men, i.e. as much as three men would 
ordinarily eat. 

by stealth, i.e. warily, stmlhig a glance one at the other, wdien 
each thought the other was not observing him. 

180. bade strew, indefinite force. He ordered (his servants to) 

strew sand. We see more usually this indefinite force con- 
veyed by the use of a passive verb, e.g. 4ie bade the space 
be strewn \ 

stamped hard, ie. so trampled upon (or that it 

became hard. 

took nor gave a footstep, i.e. neither of the heroes retreated 
before the other. Kingsley repeats the negative in nor, 
which was unnecessary, since neither acts as subject to both 
verbs and 

he hove a mighty heave, i.e. he gave a mighty push upward. 

The words are onomatopceic as expressing the eifort of 
raising the heavy Kerkuon. 

181. heart was burst They had eaten a big meal before this 

violent exercise, and Kerkuon^s heart, perhaps affected by 
previous overfeeding, could not bear the strain. 

he is near of kin. .^geus was closely related to Sinis. 

Who wiil purge me from his death. Again we have the 
cry for purification ' from the bloodguiltiness of having 
slain a kinsman. 

Phytafus, a hero of* Eleusis, who received from Demeter a fig 
tree as a reward for hf>spitable entertainment. The Phyta- 
. ' : lidce^ his descendants, performed the purification for blood- 
shedding in Attica .— of Class, Antiq, 

Aphid nai- (or Aphidna), a stx'onghoid of Attica, where Theseus 
. * lef t.Heii!n— whom he had captured — for safe keeping during 
-.r ■his^.a|>s0tice. 

' '|^f)hJfesps/l3tream:through- Attica as far as Mount Panies. ^ % 

mysteries of the 'Opcls, i.e, secret worships,- */ r-* ' .. 

182. skirting the"'Vale. of-Cephisus, bordering, or passing along* 

, ..the edge ol v?*--.'' ' ■ ■ . 

Parhes. Mount "Parnes was one of the chief ranges of hills 
visible from Athens, which is distant about 14 miles from 
the foot of the range: ' 

For what greater pleasure, • Contracted for “ what can gim 
. greater pleasure 
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182. my famous bedj &c. Notice the lying truth of this passage. 

Procrustes spoke true words with the purpose of conveying 
a false idea. 

183. like a toad’s. We ail know this ugly croaking sound. 

dull and cold like stones. Many people read the character 
of those they meet by the expression of their eyes. The 
eyes of Procrustes lacked ail expression. 

a horror fell on Theseus; a shudder of dz'ead Qiorreo = I 
shudder) passed over him, and a feeling of loathing came 
into Ills heart. 

once within it; contracted expression for, Svhen you have 
entered it’. 

184. their ware, their merchandise. 

Well for them = it is a good thing for them. 

the livelong night, i.e. the whole night through (as long as 
the night lives^ or lasts). 

help me up with my burden, Le. help me to raise up my 
burden. 

upon \ know not what wondrous bed, upon some wondrous 
bed or other. I know not w/iat is a direct translation of a 
classical form of indefinite adjective, cf. nescio quis = some 
one or other. 

185. house of Hades, man-devouring. Hades, the god of the 

infernal world, was also called Plutus (= the rich one), or 
Polydektes (= the greedy one). 

I will requite = I will repay. 

it fits all comers. Fits = contains exactly each one who 
comes. : 

seven weary years agone. We say more usually^' 
shortened form, for agoiie (= go7ie hy^ or ■ 

. brazen-gated Thebes. Lists of the famous seven .giitos are 
given by ^Hschylus, Septem c. Tkebas^ 375, Euri- 

pides, Phoen. 1104, sqq. Pausanias asserts tlfat 
: were, standing in his day. The seven . gates may have been 

: . cohnected with star-worship, each gate being dedicated to ■ 
a planet. The Boeotian Thebes here mentioned is not "to 
be confused with the Egyptian city:' 0 f the same name 
(“hundred-gated Thebes”), which rose to be the capital of 
Egypt about the middle of the 2 n<J millennium b.c., and 
the buildings of w'hich were reckoned among the wonders 
of the world. ‘ 

him, the torment of all mortal men. Effect for cause — 
the cause of torment^ or the tormentor^ 
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Procrustes the stretcher. Parallels to this story are snp- 
plied ill the Talmud, where it is said that the wicked 
citizens of Sodom had a similar bed for the use of w^ayfaring 
men ; and also in Persian legend. 

laid his hand upon the old man*s mouth, to check liis 
talkativeness. 


evil death, i.e. some cruel form of death. Death was not 
always evil ; to Greek origin the word Euthanada (or fair 
death) belongs. 


ridding it of monsters, i.e. freeing it from monsters. 

when right is done throughout the land, i.e. when law and 
justice are so established that evil-doers are punished. 


as a lizard. Lizard was the name originally referred to a 
small European species of four-legged reptiles. 

187. “ Is this true, my host,” &c. Note the repetition of the 
words my hos% to show the grievous nature of the sin of 
Procrustes— a sin against Xenia or hospitality. 

felled him to the ground, i.e. caused him to fail to the ground. 


soul . . . squeaking. Cf. Shakespeare, i, 1, 114-116: 

“ A* little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenantiess and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets 

like a bat, which generally comes out in the dark night — one 
of the most loathsome of winged things. 

had spoiled, i,Q.- despoiled or robbed, 
fragrant bay, i.e.- sweet-smelling laurel. 


yearling ram, i.e. a ram a year old, or already in its second 
year. 


188. Acharnai, ii borough* of Attica, on the Cephisus, north ot 
Athens. 

leeched, who suck his blood; metaphorically used of the 
■ A. PlLllantids, who., had dethroned jiEgeus and were wasting 
‘ his substance in riotous living. 

Acropolis, the citadel or stronghold of Athens/ originally 
called Uecropia (from Cecrops or Kekrops). The kings ol 
Athens lived ' on it, and there were many temples and 
sanctuaries in its immediate neighbourhood; chief among 
them was the Parthenon in honour of Athene the Maiden- 
• goddess {partkenos 5= a maiden). 

many a son of Pallas'." These Paliantids, nephews of JEgeus, 
had dethroned their uncle. 

' these bear rule, i.e. hold the sceptre of kingship. 
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189. “what is your wiii to-day?” What do you want with us 

or from us? 

for hospitality, foi' a share in your (?) feast, and a shelter in 
your (?) halls (and the protection of the tW' thus established 
between us), 

“This is a forward fellow ^ a daring man, who does not 
hesitate to state boldly what he thinks. 

IVledeia. After her terrible revenge on Jason (see pp. 159, 
160), Medea took refuge with ^geus. 

190. who has cleared the country = who has freed the country 

(or made it c?ear) from monsters. 

his heart leapt into his mouth. A phrase often used of the 
sensation of sudden emotion, most often of fear. The heart- 
throb becomes so noticeable to the person experiencing the 
emotion, that it seems to be in the throat. 

I discover myself, i.e. reveal my parentage. 

realm, the king’s royal domain, the extent of land over 
which he rules. 

or at least no mortafs son. Theseus might be a mortal 
man, but the son of an immortal, i.e. a hero. 

to eat and drink at your table. Why is this the only boon 
that Theseus wuli ask ? 

191. /Egeus turned red and pale. The quick change of colour 

due to violent emotion/ 

heart was opened towards Theseus, ie. to receive Theseus 
to his love and favour. 

a pack of curs, a crowd of mongrel dogs. The simile is a 
fine one of the powerful, masteiiy attitude of Theseus, and 
the cringing meanness of the Pallantids, who bark and yelp 
before him. 

than mere fancy. “It is no sudden whitn 0 Ttikin,ff for Theseus 
which Mgens feels, there is some secret bonff df kinship 
• . and love between them ” — so Medeia thinks. 

FallafAids will have no ‘ chance, i.e. no good fortune, no 
success if matched against Theseus, or “even if compared 
wdth him. 

decked in all her jewels, adorned with them — covered with 
jewels. 

192. my charmed cup. Cf. Medeia*s wheedling of the simple 

Talus, p. 155. 

Nepenthes, a drug to drive aw^aj care, and induce love. 
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Homer speaks of it in the former i*eference {OdyBuy^ iv, 228). 
Gf. Milton, 675, 676 : 

“ Tha,t Nepenthes which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena 

Spenser, Faerie Queene^ iv, 3, 43: (the draught that was) 
of soverayne grace 
Devized by the gods for to ass wage 
Heart’s grief 

102. dry like the eyes of a snake. Theseus seems to have been 
something of a physiognomist. Cf. p. 183. 

pledge me first herself, i.e, let her drink to my health and 
success, and incidentally (the word pledge is well chosen) 
give me guarantee of the harmless 7iature of her wine. 

fierce venom, i.e. strong poison. 

dragon chariot, in which she escaped after wreaking ven- 
geance on Jason. 

193. of an enchantment, rather of an enchantress, one wixo cast 

her spells over the land. 

children of Kekrops, title of Athenians from Kekrops, the 
first king of Attica. 

mad, i.e. wild with anger. 

Paliantids. Pallas was the son of Pandion, the Athenian 
king, and brother of JEgeus. These Paliantids: were his 
children, and indeed the Pallantid family of later Adihenian 
days claimed descent from him too^. 

who comes from > we know hot where. Here we find 
Vv-r. • ■ another example of this classical expression of indefinite- 
ness; Cf. p. 184, * , 

sprang. forward to Theseus. To is more usually found of 
\ " friendly advance. 

194. #nd railed ,hirn, abused him, called out evil things about him. 
’people, set on them,^ i.e. attacked them. 

alGthe^ nigcht longr.all through the loner, night (or throligh 
the length of the. night). . . ' ' 

spring equinox, equality of day and night wdxeh the sun 

S sses from south to north of the equator on or about .. 

195, yqdr" yearly tribute, i,e.. the tax which you have to pay each 

;year. . ‘'v’ ' \ 

Theseus stood up to 'the -herald, i.e. rose to defy the herald. 

.dog-faced ; equivalent to the Homeric hmiopes. The dog -was 
a type of shamelessness. 
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195- your herald’s staff, in virtue of whicli the messenger’s person 
was sacred. 

brain you, i.6. dash^jour brains out. 

fVlinos, son of Zeus and Europa. He is reputed the founder 
of the famous old Cretan constitution (being assisted in 
his law-making by Zeus); he also established the naval 
supremacy of Crete. Homer represents him as judging the 
shades in Hades. The remains of his palace in Onossiis, 
Crete, have recently been discovered; the discovery supplies 
one of the most interesting chapters in recent arcliaeoiogical 
research. See the articles by Messrs. Evans and Hogarth 
in the Monthly Review for March, 1901 (‘The Palace of 
Minos ’). 

hundred-citied Crete. Crete^ one of the largest islands in 
the Mediterranean, was remarkable for the advanced stage 
of civilization which marked it in very early times. 

by right, i.e. in virtue of a just claim. 

and confirmed his promise, &c. We expect and he con- 
firmed, from the structure of the previous clause. 

Panathenaic games. The PanathSnaia took place every four 
years at Athens, in honour of the patron-goddess. Of all 
the Athenian festivals, it ranked as first in importance. 
Chariot-racing, horse-racing, athletic contests, musical com- 
petitions, torch and triereme races made the pageant one of 
unusual brilliance. The culminating point of the festival 
(which was always held in the height of the summer) was ' 
the great procession of the peplus, or robe embroidered with 
representations of the battle between the Gods and Giants,,-- ■ 
which was solemniy canied through the streets of the 
This procession is represented on the frieze of the Parthenb^,* 
and can be studied in the British Museum,-. See official 
guide to:the Greek and Roman Ahtiquities in Briihk Mnsmni,''" 

pp*27,^w- 

196. Oinoe, oii the road between Athens and Thebes. V 

bull of Marathon, according to Plutarch, “had paused no 
; little. trouble to the inliabitants of Tetrapolis. He'(Theseus) 

ovexpame the beast and, di'ove it alive through 'the city for 
ail liien to see and then sacrificed it to Apollo of Delphi.” 
(Plutl .Ztye of Tkese^ts.) Marathon, town in Attica, famous 
by the victory of Athenians over Persians, ,490 t'!' - 

Break not my heart by question, ie. do not rouse in ine ail 
the passion of shame and remorse, which to sufier* again 
would kill me. ■ • " • 

the light of my old age, whose bright presence and reno%vn 
saves mo from the dark desolation of advanced years. « ’ 
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197. iafoyrinth, <a building containing many winding passages 

arranged in sucli a way that an exit was difficult to find. 

Daidaios (the cunning artificer). JEe an architect and 
inventor of many implements. Having slain his nephew 
Ferdix, through envy^ of his superior craftsmanship, he lied 
to Minos. The remainder of his story is told in the text, 

renegade, a deserter ; one who proves false to his principles. 

f/iinotaur, son of Pasiphas (wife of Minos) and a bull. He is 
identified with the Phoenician Baal Moloch, to whom human 
sacrifice was also offered. 

According to P. M. Burrows {Discoveries in Crete, 1907), 
considering the question whether the palace of Knossus (or 
Ciiossus) could be called a maze, “the story of the Minotaur 
as we have it is not Minoan, but Greek ’7 He argues that 
even if Labyrinth is not a Gk. word, the last part of Mino- 
taur is. That the Minotaur is “the Man-Bull, creature and 
kinsman of the king, and symbol of his cruelty and power ’7 
He rejects as unsubstantiated Pick's theory that the whole 
story is to be explained by a -worship of the heavenly 
bodies,* that the Minotaur was the sun; the moon was 
Pasiphae, “the very bright one’’, the wife of Minos and 
mother of the monster; while the tower on wdiose walls 
the w'ise men traced the wanderings of the stars was the 
Labyrinth. He goes on, how'ever, to suggest that the 
Minotaur story was helped out by the fantastic creations 
which the Greek invader of Crete found embodied in gems 
and upon the palace frescoes, and that the story gathered 
roiind the Bull from the actual historic fact of the Minoan 
bull-ring, the toreadors being captives of both sexes won as 
spoil or tribute from lands over the sea. With regard to 
the Labyrinth, the same author says that, “few, who try to 
find their way through the plan of the palace, will question 
its right to be thought of as a labyrinth or maze. The 
winding stair-eases and the stories piled one above the 
other, that make its interpretation difficult even now that 
we have got barely more than the ground-floor level, must 
. ' have made it . bewildering in the age that immediately 

followed the "sack,, when the upper structu;res .were still 
partially standing, but enough of them had. fallen to block 
up doors and passages,” . The corridor- walls too, it seems, 
gave substance to the story by frescoes, wuth lifesize plaster 
bulls and toreadors painted at their work. 

if he dare stay me, ie. try to stop me in my slaying of the 
bull monster." . ■ 

198. though that may hardly be = though that is hardly likely 
to come to pass. 

drew lots for: one of the oldest methods of choice. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT 



m who needs no lot, who does not wait to be chosen by lot. 

198-9. cliffs of Sunium . . . rang with the voice, &e., i.e. the 

cliffs re-echoed their cries of woe, 

iQQ Cnossus, old city of Crete. As a scene of human settlement 

it is of iinmense antiquity, and excavations here have 
afforded much information of interest to archaeologists and 
others. 

Ida, mountain about the ‘centre of Crete on which Zeus was 
nursed. 

sneaking statues. Diedaliis was the first to represent the 
‘ humah figure with open eyes, and feet 
but we do not hear of power of speech attributed to the 
fiaures. Perhaps Kingsley means this only metaphorically, 

as^ we sometimes say, “ it is a speaking likeness . 

plumb-line, line with plummet or weight attached, used for 

determining perpendicularity. 

auger, iron instrument for boring holes. 

eiue, common or impure gelatine got from animal substance 
and water, and used as a cement for joining pieces of wood 
and other substances. 

yards, long pieces of timber suspended on the masts of a ship 
to extend* the sails to the wind, 
chisel, a cutting instrument used in carpentry, joinerj^r sculp- 
ture."' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

notter’s wheel, revolving disk of wood on top of an upright 
shaft, on which the clay is shaped into articles. ^ 

200. fell into the fcarian Sea. Ovid tells this legend very prettily. 

’ Cocalos, king of Caraicns in Sicily. He (or his daughters);: 
suffocated Minos in a hot bath (Diet, of Class. A7iiig.). 

'giants themselves. In classic mythology, these were manlike 
■ ^ beings of monstrous size and strength. The name is gene- 

rally derived from the Greek word for earth-horn, and 
Hesiod describes them as the children of Heaven and £ar«/i. 
The most famous legend tells hoty they piled Pelion on 
(ta to scale the Heavens and wage war upon the gods, 
and how punishment was wreaked upon them, e.g. in tiie 
case of Eiicdadus, who found himself buried beneath Mount 

Homer makes them a gigantic and savage race of men 
dwelling in the west of the island .of Trinacria. 

■poets frequently confounded the giants with the Titsins 
(also the children of Ge or Eatth\ and their battle 
Lus and the Olympian gods seems a mere reflection of the 
earlier revolt of ‘'the Titans against tlranus (or Heaven). 
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200. In Egypt he made the forecourt ot the temple. Hei’odotng 

(ii, 99) mentions the temple as one of great size, but says 
nothing about this statue. 

Britomartis, a Cretan deity ; sometimes identified with the 
moon-goddess, sometimes with Aphrodite. 

201. Iblaos, the faithful friend and comrade of Heracles. 

A boon, i.e. b> favour — Grant me a favour. 

to end .this matter, i.e. to put an end to the payment of 
tribute by Athens to Crete. 

202. Shame that such a youth should die! i.e. it is a cause of 

shame to us, &a 

all her heart, ail that she had felt in her heart for him — 
love, pity. 

bribed the guards, i.e. I have bought their good faith from 
them, 

before I have eaten up the monster’s carcase. The repul- 
siveness of the banquet he mentions shows that he had 
good faith in his own ingenuity and ability to find a path 
out of the labyrinth. 


203. 

204 


205. 


206 ,, 


a clue of thread, ie. a ball of thread, 
bellowing wildly: the usual word of a bull’s roar, 
at full speed, i.e. as fast as he could. 

limping, walking lamely from the rough paths he had trodden. 

Naxos, the largest of' the' Cyclades, Its sculptoi's w^ere im- 
portant in early 'Greek art. During the Persian wars, 
Naxos was at first an ally of Xerxes," but deserted to the 
.. Greeks at Salamis (480 B.c.). . . ^ 

Dlon^ys, or Bacchus, whose wmrship was one of the main 
observances of ancient Greece., 

painting -qf ol.d Titian’s, now in the National Gallery (ifOn- 
don). Titian (1477-1576), the head of Ahe Venetian school, 

■ and one of the greatest of world-painters. “The two 
pictures”, says’Buskm, ‘.‘that I would last part with out 
of. our National Gallery . •. w^ould be Co;LTegip’s Venus^ 
and Titian’s Bacckm arid Ariadne^^ (the ’picture 'referred to 
. here). ^ r' • .. 

Hlppofute their queen. The story has it .that TheSeus’. 
'was . Antiope, the sister ‘of Hippolyte. .She fell in 
. battle by the side of Theseus. 

Beirithoos, priiice. of thq Lapithse. At his marriage with 

a cdamia, the famous quarrel of the Centaurs and Lapi- 
roke out. Theseu^'.and JEneus rescued the bride, and 
Peirithoos was the ally of Theseus ever after. : 
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NOTES ON THE TEXT' 

PAGE-:'' . . 

206. famous fight at Marathon, during the Persian wars with 

Greece, 490 B.c. 

Scuros, or Bcyrus, an island some distance north-east of 

Euboea. 

207. a noble temple, the Tlieseum, which became one of the most 

famous and sacred sanctuaries in Athens. It enjoyed the 
privilege of an ‘ asylum ^ or sanctuary in the strict sense ; 
those who fled there in times of peril could not be molested. 
The beautiful Doric temple (best pi-eserved of all Greek 
temples) now standing at Athens is thought by some not 
to be the true Theseum. (The evidence is collected and 
weighed by J. G. Frazer, in his Faumnias, vol. ii, pp. 146- 
156, q.’V,) 

brought him to his grave with sorrow, i.e. caused him to 
die of grief. 

Persephone, wdfe of Hades, and daughter of Bemeter (or 
Ceres). Her mother wandered over all Sicily seeking the 
stolen daughter, when Hades had carried her below, and 
nothing could comfort her till the maid lambe uttered a 
jest. Zeus, the father of Persephone, sent Hermes to fetch 
her back to her mother, but she had already wedded Hades, 
and might only spend two-thirds of every year in the upper 
world. ^She is the goddess of the fertility of the earth,* 
rising with the seed in springtime, she remains till the 
harvest is over, and the vegetation dead, and the seed is 
laid again in the dark grave of earth, when she returns to 
the House of Hades. — Bict. of Class. Antiq. 

three-headed dog, ie., of course, Cerberus, the hound of Hell. 

Castor and Polydeuces, the Dioscouroi. Eemember: 
Aithra had foretold this. . ' . '-’v v 

20S. Lucomedes thi’ew Theseus from a rock into tht 

go their own ways, ie. follow their own will or desires.'"'’ 




INDEX OF GREEK NAMES (WITH 
PRONUNCIATION) 


I. DIPHTHONGS AND DIGEAPHS 


1 . The diphthongs m and 03 are pronounced as the e of wc. 

2. The digraphs ai and ti are pronounced like i in 

3. The digraph aii is pronounced l&e a in fall. 

4. The digraph eu is pronounced like % in 


II. CONSONANTS 


1. <7 and g are hard when immediately followed by a, 0 , or w, or when they 

imme'diately precede other consonants. 

2. € and g are soft when immediately followed by e, if y, iw, or ce. 

3. Initial c and g followed immediately by w or ^ are usually silent, but, 

if pronounced, they are always hard, " 

4. Ck is pronounced as k. 

6, Final $ preceded by e is pronounced as 2 » 


Ab-syr-'-tus, 124, 128, 132. 
A-by'-dos, 102. 

A-char'-nai, 188. 

Acli-e-lo'-us, 108. 

A-chil'-les, 93, 100, 16L 
A"Cr&'4“US, 1% 20, 2V 65, 66, 67, 
68 . 

^crbiy-o-lis, 188. 

63. 

JE'-gelis, 167, 169, 181, 188, 189, 
190, 19L 193, 194, 195, 196, 
197, 201,205.;- 
36. 

^-n^-as, 78, 81, 102. 

.^-o'4id, 77, 150. 

78. 

74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 87, 
_157, 159. 

^^4lii-’0ps, 53, 59. 

Ai"ai^*a, 133. ■■■ 


Ai-^n'-tes, 93. 

Ai-S'-tes, 73, 111, 112, 113, 114^ 
119, 120, 121, 122, 125, 

128, 145, 150, 151. 
Ai-tM'-Ii-des, 119. 

Alth'ra, 163, 165, 166, 167, 207. 
Al-cln^-o-us, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 161, 
^ 161 . 

Al'-o-pe, 174. 

Am-al-thSi'-e, 36. 

Am'-a-zon, HI, 206, 207. 
Am-phi-trf-tS, 138. 

Ain^j^-cus, 105. 

A-nau'-ros, 75, 78, 83, 86l’ 
An-c^'-os, 93,103, ill, 131, 132, 
133, 140. 

„An-dr5'-ge-5s, 195, 201, 206, 
An-dr5ni"-e-da, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
61,63, 68. 

An-the-mo-^s'-sa, 134. 

201 


I??!* .1 ' .V .7' 




! 


Cen'-taur,. 76, 78, 83, 35,: 90,, ' 92 . 
.'lOO, 158, 160, 207. ' .'il' : ' 

C^'-os, 38. 

Ce'-phgus, 56, 59, 60, 68. 
Ce-plif-sus, 38, 181, 182, 187. 
Ce'-ys:, 21. 

Ciml-ci'-o-pe, 73, 112, 114, 115, 
119. 

CMi'-jf-bes, 111. 

Cha"-os, 101. 

Cha-ryb'-dis, 138, 149. 
airr-ron, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81 
83, 84, 85, 90, 94, 99, 100, lOL 
102, 160, 161. 

Chem'-mis, 53. 

Cher'-so-nese, 73. 

Chi-miB^-ra, 167. 

Cf »conj 94, 95. 

Cir'-c5, 117, 129, 130, 133, 155. 
Ci-tb^'-ron, 178. 

Cnos'-sus, 199. 

Co'-ca-los, 200. 

Cor-chl, 142, 146, 150, 151. 
Col'-cbis, 72, 73, 74, 151. 
Oo-pa'-ic, 38. 

Cor-cy'-ra, 140. 

Co-ry-ne'-tBs, 171, 

Cr5m^-niy-on, 165, 188. 
Cu-tal'-a, 113. 

Cf -cla-des, 38, 108, 205. 
Cy'-clo-pes, 19, 20, 66, 142. -• 
Cy-re'-ne, 130, 152. 

C^th'-nus, S8.‘ 

Cy'-zi-cus, '102, 103, 104. 

Bai'-da-los, 197, 199, 200. • 

Da-mas'-tes, 186. 

I)r-na-B,,20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 30. 
Der-pbl, 73, 86. 

Bs-me'-ter,' 173. 
BeU“Ca'-]i-0B,'6k' - “ 

Bic'-tys, 23, 25, 29, 30, ‘31, 

. 37, 63, 65. . ■ ■ 

Bbo-nu'-sos, 205. 

Bi-os-coti'-roi, 160. ' ^ ;; 

Bo-d6'-na, 95. ■ • ■ , ^ 

Bo'-ii-ons, 102. . ^ ^ 

E-cbid^-na, 35. . 


An-ti-clB^-ia 171. 

A'-pbe-ta!, 97, 98, 157. 
A“phM^-n^, 181, 182, 187. 
Apb-ro-di"-te, 106, 137. 
A-p5F-l5, 79. 

At^-es, 73, 111, 116. 

Ar-e'-tB, 142, 144, 145, 148, 149. 
Ar-gan'-thiis, 104. 

Ar'-gives, 65. 

Ar'-gd, 94, 96, 98, 103, 105, 112, 
126, 127, 129, 131, 139, 140, 
153. 

Ar'-go-nauts, 71, 108, 128, 146, 
149. 

Ar'-gos, 19, 20. 21, 53, 58, 65, 66, 

68 . 

Ar'-gus, 36, 37, 93, 94, 115, 119. 
A-ri-ad'-nB, 200, 201, 203, 204, 
205. 

A-riai-as'-pI, 131. 

As-kle'-pi-os, 79, 81. 
A-ter'-ga-tis, 56, 62. 

Ath'-a-mas, 72, 73, 74. 

A4be^~n5, 27, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 45, 50, 51, 66, 60, 61, 
^ 62, 68, 79, 106, 188, 194, 200. 
A'-tbos, 102. 

At'-Ias, 40, 41, 43, 44, 47. 
^'4i-ca, 38, 66, 166, 175. 
AtU^s^^-ni-an, 134. 

Bae'-chae, 

Bei-iSr'-o-pbon, 167. 

74, 

B5f.be, 82. 

Bos'.po-rus, 48, 105, 106, 107, 108, 
131, 151. 

Brf-mo, 116, 124, 150. 

Brlt^.O“mar'-tis, 200. 

Ba'-tSs, 92, 136, mV ' 

Css-n^s,,79, 92, 118. 
Cr4a4s;‘’13, 105, 106, 107, 108. 
Cal-ir-o-bB, 96, 109. 

C^Fr^^on, 160. , , , • 

Can^tbus, 152. 

,0a' tSl"*tIS, -53. • 

Caa-si^o-pgl^-a, 56, 69, 68- 
fe#4Qr, 92, 104, 160, 207.,, 






INDEX Of GKEEK NAMES 


Hy-per-bo'-i’e-SI, ISL 

I-bS^-ri-an, 41, 134. 

Ic -a-ros, 200. 

I-dc^'-il-an, 137. 

r-das, 110, 118, 122, 124, 142. 

Id'-Hion, 93, 110. 

I-er'«ne, 132. 

IF-i-um, 168. 
r-no, 72. 

I-o-la'-os, 201. 

I.5r-cos, 74, 75, 80, 82, 85, 93, 
94, 96, 12.3, 140, 147, 148, 157 
l'-0"pa, 56, 63. 

Is'-ter, 37, 38, 130. 

I'-tha-ca, 161. 

Ja'-son, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 
88, 89, 90, 91, 94, 95, 96, 97, 
98, 103, 104, 105, 107, 112, 113, 

115, 116, 117, 118, 120, 121, 
122, 123, 125, 126, 129, 133, 
140, 141, 142, 145, 150 151, 
154, 157, 158, 159. 

KS'-krops, 166, 193. 

Ker'-kn-on, 174. 179, 180, 181, 
188, 197. 

Lac-e-daS'-inon, 53. 

La-cd'-ni-an, 157. ' 

La-don, 42. ' *'* * .. 

LSp'-i-thai, 81, 100, 101, 206, 207. 
La-rls'-sa, 65, 66. 

Lec-to'-ni-aii, 48. 

LSni'-nos, 102, 143. 

Li-bur'-ni-a, 142. 

Lib'-y-a, 48, 95, 130. 
Lil-y-b^/-um, 137, 138 
Lu-co-me'-des,^ 208. 

Lyn'-ceus, 127, 133. 

13l; ’ " " 

Mag-ne‘'-si-a, 82, 98. -■ ■ '• - 

MSi'-e-a, 134, 156, 158. - 
Mar'-a-thon, 66, 196, 206, 
M©-deMa(K?™ya), 112, 114, 115, 

116, 117, 119, 120, 122; 123, 


B-clif-na-des, 108. 

174, 178, 179, 18L 
En-cS'-Ia-dus, 138. 

.W-6s, 52. 

E-pi-daa^-rns, 169. 

E-rtn'-jiu-es, 98, 106. 

Eu"b® -an, 66, 157. 

Eu-plior''“bus, 161. 

.Eu-ri'-piis, 66. , 

Eu-ro'-tas, 168. 

Eu-rJ-'-a-Ie, 35. 

Eu-ry'-di-ce, 94. 

Eu-rys'-th6iis, 169. 

Eux^'-lne, 72, 73, 108, 110, 112, 
132, 151. 

Oal-a-tS'-a, 41. 

Ge-lo^-nl, 131. 

Ge^-rJ^'-on, 35. 

Gor'-gon, 28, 32, 34, 35, 39, 40, 
43, 44, 45, 47; 49, 50, 53, 57, 
60, 61, 64, 68, 136, 152. 

Ha'-des, 44, 94, 185, 187. 

82. 

Hal-cf -o-ne, 21, 22. 
Ha-ii-ac'-mon, 95. 

Har'-pe, 46, 55, 61. 

HeiMas, 19, 50, 51, 63, 74, 92, 
108, 129, 136, 138, 146, 161, 206. 
Iler-l6, 72, 73. 

HeF-len, 63, 56, 59, 72, 73, 93, 
108. 

Her-ies-pont, 48, 73, 102. 
Hf>pba:is'-tos, 143, 154, 171, 200. 
lir-ra, 84, 85, 91, 95, 97, 106, 
109, 113, 129, 139. 

"ILer'-a-cIes, 42, 43, 78^ 79, 81, 92, 
97, 103, 104, 105, 108, 114, 
169, 207,- 

Her'-cu-Ies, 134, 16.0, 161. 
Her^-mes, 36, 37, 60. 
Her-mf-o-nc, ISl-,- 
Hes-p&''-i.-des, 41. ' 
flip-p5F-u-tS, 206. 

'Hy^^dre-a, 66. 

Hy'-ias, 92, 104, 105. 
Hy-met'-tus, 167. 
Hy-per-bo'-re-aii, 34, 41. 



Paa-sa'-iii-as, 178. 

Pt^-rltlx'-o-os, 206, 207. 
Pe-Ms'"gi, 65, 66. 

Pe^-ielis, 78, 9% 99, 101, 139. 
Pe'-li-as, 74, 75, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 92, 94, 113, 167, 158, 159. 
Pe^4i-on, 76, 80, 82, 86, 94, 98, 
99, 100, 107, 126, 157, 158, 161. 
Pei'-o-pon-nese, 81, 156. 
Pe-n^r-o-p9, 161. 

Pe-ne'-tis, 82. 

Pen-tgr-i-ciis, 167. 

Per^~dix, 199. 

Pe-ri-pliS'-tes, 171, 173, 197, 198. 

■ Per>s%l/-o-ne, 207. 

Per'-seus, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 

31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 36, 37, 39, 

40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 

49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 67, 

58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 

66, 67, 68, 136, 152. 

Pli^-a'-ces, 142, 143. 

Pli^'-a, 165, 188, 197. 

Pha'-sis, 111. 

Phf-n^s, 60, 105, 106, 107. 
Pho3'-biis, 93, 148. 

Plx5F-o-e, 160. 

Pimx'--us, 72, 73, 74, 88, 91, 112, 
114, 11.5. 

Phy'-tadus, 181, 182, 187. 
Pin'-diis, 38, 95, 101. 

Pit'-theus, 163. 
Pi-tu-o-camp'-tes, 174. 

Plu"-to, 207. 

Pol*y*dec^-tgs, 23, 25, 29, 3t), 31, 

32, 34, 64, 65. 

Pol-y-dgTi-ces, 92, 104, 105, 118, 
160, 207. 

.Po-se!'-don, 48, 54, 113, 141, 142, 
■■ vi43j:i44,: i63v. 

Pro-crus^-tes, 186, 187, 188. 
Pra^-txis, 19, 20, 65. 
Pro-me'-theus, 117, 121, 161. 
Pro-pon'-tis, 102. , 

■ PsyF-ii,: 49. ; 

.RM-pai*'“an,''':l,Sl. 

Eh5a'-o-pe, 94. ‘ 


124, 125, 128, 129, 133, 134, 
136, 142, 144-, 145, 148, 149, 
150, 154, 155, 156, 157, 159, 
189, 190, 191, 192. 

Me-du'-sa, 28, 34, 35, 37, 44, 45, 
46. 

M%'-a^ra, 176, 178, 195. 

Me-ie-a'-ger, 160. 

MSm'-phis, 200, 

Me-tha'-na, 163. 

MF-nos, 152, 154, 195, 196, 197, 
199, 200, 201, 205, 206. 

Mln'-o-taur, 197, 202, 203. 

Min'-u-ai, 74, 92, 94, 104, 105, 
112, 114, 11% 120, 121, 122, 
123, 143, 245, 150, 151. 

Mi-nu^-an, 72, 74, 75, 113, 114 

M5p'-sns, 93, 152. 

104. 
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